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MARRIED CLERGYMAN, a B.A. 

orders, Fond moderate views, wishes to meet with an eligible 
CURACY in Be tember next. He has been Curate of a large and 
populous manufacturing parish since his ordination, and has given 
much time and attention to the Sunday Schools. A small house and 
garden would be taken as part of the stipend. Most satisfactory 
References can be given. 

Address “ B. A.” Ripponden, Halifax. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIAN 
| Gentleman in the DENTAL PROFESSION, having a VACANCY 
for a PUPIL, is desirous of meeting with a Young Gentleman who 
wishes to enter the Profession. 
Apply, by letter only, to “S, D.” Messrs. NEWMAN'S, Booksellers, 
3, Bruton-street, Bond-street. 








EDICAL PUPIL WANTED.—A Surgeon 
in extensive general 
br ewe about 16, as an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
of a comfortable home with unusual opportunities of 
scquirtes a thorough knowledge of his sre one 
For Terms, &c. apply to “ A. G. No, 294), CRITIC Office, 
a Senenen, ouana . 








v . 
DUCATION. — The Wife of a Clergyman, 
living near the sea, is anxious to receive ONE or TWO LITTLE 
GIRLS, from 7 to 10 years of age, to be educated with her own child 
by an efficient Governess. They would have a mother’s care with all 
fhe enjoyments of home, the lady having a peculiar interest in children, 
and her sole wish being companionship for her little girl. Terms 80i. 
per annum; if two, 150/, 
Address “ Z. A.” Post-office, Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire. 





gto —BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies | 
eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited | 
ILS, to whose Fducation they entirely devote them- | 

LADIES after the 
| Misses GERMON, at South Coombe House, 


eye suiomd b 
— of P 
selves. The uri is spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, and 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those of a well-con- 
dycted private family. References — permitted to Clergymen of 
the — Chureh. Terms modera 

tuses, &c., address “F. Be 
Parade, Brighton. 


DUCATION. 


Hn, Portman-place, Marine 





.—A SCHOOL in BRIGHTON. 


—A Lady, highly connected, is extremely anxious to RECOMMEND | 


a PRIVATE SCHOOL in Brighton. Her two sons are placed under the 
care of mtleman whose school she names. The pupils are well 


worked, and a solid foundation Inid, The Lady's sons are extremely | 


happy. Every kindness and attention shown them. Their religious 


moral conduct watched, and gentlemanly manners inculcated. The | 


Lady will be most happy to answer any inquiries 
Address, “ W. G.” Post-office, Brighton. 





ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSIC. AL ACA DEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establi 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 





— and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can | 
and in all cases refers | 





t to promote imp dh 
cao those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 





Do MNerrel Ceymen M e -SEA, SUFFOLK.— | 


e Married Clergyman, M. A. long actunitend to tuition, and 

by a resident tuter and competent masters, has VACANCIES 

ro a eek additional PUPILS, Sons of Gentlemen, under fifteen years of 
- 3 His house, which is very large, stands on a high elevation facing 


Application for terms and all particulars may be made either to the 
PARKINSON, Arnold House, Lowestoft ; or to the Rev. FRANCIS 
Canon of Norwich, 


NGHAM, Hon. 


Suffolk. 
OME EDUCATION.—A Widow Lady, 


residing in Cheltenham, the daughter of a clergyman, is desirous 
of mecting with a few CHILDREN, to be carefully instructed with her 
own little girl. To a sound English education, based on Christian 
principles, are added the accomplishments of Music, French, Drawing, 
&c. and for elder pupils the advantages of excellent masters. 
moderate. 
Address “M.A.J.” at Mr. New's, Bookseller, High- street, Cheltenham. 





RIVATE TUITION. — An Unmarried 


middle-aged Rector in Suffolk, who, until within a few months, 
was a Master in a Public School, wishes to receive into his house TWO 
BOYS between the ages of Eleven and Fourteen, to be Educated, and, 
together with another Boy of Twelve, to constitute his Family. He 
teaches the Classics on the Public-School system; the Cambridge 
course of Mathematics ; French, German, and Italian, the first of which 
he speaks perfectly; and will readily adapt his instruction either to a 
cbpeanens University or Commercial course. Good Masters can be 
had from a considerable neighbouring town. He would wish to see 
his pupils on the 25th of July. Terms 70/. per annum 
Address (prepaid) the Rev. M. A., care of Messrs. Jackson and Frost, 
Booksellers, Bury St. Edmunds. 


- 
RIVATE EDUCATION.—There 
THREE VACANCIES this vacation in the family of a Clergy- 
man, who prepares a limited number of pupils for the Universities, the 
public schools or professions. The course of study embraces every 
branch required by the new University statutes, with those accom- 
plishments which are consistent with the character of a Christian. The 
Advertiser can appeal for the success of his system to many Clergymen 
and Professional Men, who have been educated by him during the last 
twenty years. Education, and not instruction only, is his aim, and his 
plans have beén remarkably blessed to the good of those committed 
to his charge. His pupils have distinguished themselves 
Universities and the public schools. Satisfactory References requir 
to previous moral character, before any pupil can be re 
References to several Clergymen and gentlemen of acknowl dged 
learning and piety, whose sons are now under the advertiser's care. 
For references and terms (which are moderate, with no extras), apply 
by letter (prepaid), to the Rev. B. D., Poat-offiee, Great Malvern. 


2 DUCATION ABROAD.—An English 
, now inhabiting the South of Ge rmany, and w ihe has 

been Ph aw years Professor at a Foreign University, is desirous of 
receiving ONE or TWO YOUNG GENTLEMEN to EDUCATE with 
his own Children. His Wife, being a native of France, and the French 
cing habitually spoken in his Family, the Pupil would have 

the advantage of —- rapidly and fluently, two Modern Lan- 
guages, German and French, with the addition of Greek and Latin, 
which are nowhere more profoundly studied or better taught than in 
Germany. Every other branch of Education will be carefully attended 














The Advertiser is living in the immediate neighbourhood of a popu- 
lous Town, in a remarkably healthy climate, and in his own house, to 
which is atiached avery large garden. The Pupil will receive every 
kindness and attention that it is possible to experience when away 
from home. The most undeniable References will be given ; and the 

\vertiser, who is now in England, will be happy to wait upon any 

‘arent who may wish for such an Education for his Child. 

Apply by letter to “A. Z.,” to the care of Mr. HERBERT, Library, 
Cheapside. 
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} table with the Principal and Mrs. Barber. 


ractice is in want of a well-educated | 
He would enjoy all the | 


| religious, as well as accomplished, 


it is singularly | 


| church, and d 


and Vicar of Lowestoft, 


Terms | 


are | 


| their Mental and Moral Qualities, 





‘DUCATION, at BROMP TON, LON 

4 Mr. SAYER, Principal of Bolton-house, West Br 
few VACANCIES for the Sons of Clergymen ar nthe 
economical but good educ n tudy 
Latin and ( lent Parisian, 
matics, Drawing, Penmanship, and every branch of 
education. Terms from Tweuty-five to Thirty Guineas 


mpton, has a 
men desiring 
includes the 
the Mathe- 


Ge 


References given to Cargymen, &c. Prospectuses forwarded. 


( ATTE R IC K AC ADE MY, 

H. BARBER, M.C.P., rienced resident Masters. 
Terms 24 to 30 guineas per annum. The chief objects of this 
Establishment are to ensure a scriptural and useful Education under 
efficient Masters, to promote the Physical as well as the Moral and 
Intellectual Development of the Pupils; to inelude under: one 
every expense, and to provide great Domestic Comforts at the same 
Accomm« 


conduc ted by Mr. 


assisted by expe 


Boarders. 

A Prospectus, containing Course of Ir eere mn, 
bee vy als, may be obtained from Catteric 

* 


JUNIOR TEACHER and AK rit LED PUPIL wanted after 


References, 


| the thn sy 





38, Torriano Terrace, Gloucester-place, 
Kentish Town, London. 
HE MISSES WILSON beg to inform their 
friends and the public that the Midsummer Vace 
nate on the 26th July, when they will continue to RECEIVE into their 
Establishment a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to Board and 
Educate. 
The Misses W. pay the strictest attenti: 
comfort of their Pupils. 
A Vacancy has occurred for an Articled Pupil 
Terms moderate, forwarded on application 


n to the health and domestic 





Bec: ATION.--SOUTH COAST of DEVON. 
—There will be VACANCIES for a limited Number of YOUNG 
in the Establishment of the 
Paington, near Torquay 
The House is commodious, and replete with every domestic comfort, 
and commands a view of Torbay. It is situated within Two Miles of a 
Railway Station, is in a healthy locality, and very near to a fine beac! 
which offers every facility for Sea-Bathing 
Able Masters attend to teach the Languages; and a sound and 
Education can be obtained at this 
Establishment, in conjunction with the comforts of a Maternal Home 
The best References can be given, both in Town and Country 
(including ie Piss, nts of Pupils already educated at the School). 
Address, the Misses GERMON, South Coombe House, Paington, 
near Torquay. 


Midsummer Vacation, 





N r . ah tm Al 
M ENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 
in many cases only by early removal from home, befor 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 
easily accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE, many 
years resident MEDICALSUPERINTENDENT of the YORK AS y 
(accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, w 
RECEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALFE’S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; the 
ily private devotio 8 ; 
or driving ; be 
ded for the ir 
id recovery 
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treatment of mental disease, whose additi 
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For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE 
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Acomb House, York. 


OF Srna IN WATER 
The Forty-ninth 1 ibiti 


5, Pall Mall, E 
Admittance, 
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their Gallery, s 
One 6d. 

GI On G 3 FRIPP. 


‘ yPTEWIL 4S REGISTERED DOUBLE- 

BODIED FOLDING CAMERA r to ev ther form 
Yourist, fr its capab of Elon 
nel justine r xtreme portability, 


SEC 


, is super 
of Camera, for the Photographic 
gation or Contraction to any focal 
and its adaptation for a r Views or Portraits. 
Every description of C or Slid Tripod 

Frames, &c + may be oneiaed at his M ANI FACTOR Y. 
race, Barnsbury-road, Islington. 

New Inventions, models, &c. made to order or fr« 


n a Printing 
harlotte-ter- 


ym drawings. 
N° MORE QUILL Pp ENS. — W IL L I AM 
a FIFE’S REGISTERED CURVED POINT GOLD and STEEL 
invented, and, in fac the yon perfect 
These pen i 
any that 


PENS are the best ever 
instruments for writing. 
and entirely different to 
public. 

Sold by all Stationers, 
63, Cornhill don. 
post-free Kelly 
point Pens, 5s. each 


I NOW THYSELF! PROFESSOR 

\ BLENKINSOP continues to 1 ig » from individuals 

rank the most flattering testimonials of ess in Cescribing the 

CHARACTERS of persons from their i ANDWit ITING, } ) 

whether g lor bad 
Adress, by letter, stating Age, Sex, and Profession, 

teen uncut Posts age Stamps, to Dr. BLENKINSOP, 11, Exete 

to LADIES and ¢ 


nd, Loi 
be rapi 


by which their writing, however imperfect, can be 
into a fine and beautiful style. 
*rospectuses of Terms, &c. 
” National System « 
* Copy Slips 


RAWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES, for the drawing or 
dining-room, embracing all the newest designs, is always ON SALE in 
the Stove and Fender department of DEANE, DRAY, and C 
lishment. They have applied to these and oth r classes of Register 
Stoves patented Improvements, economising ri meumaptk ym of fuel, 
for which the highest testimonials have been giv Deane, Dray, and 
Co. also invite attention to their improved COOKING ST: IVE, adapted 
for Gentlemen's Mansions, and. all large establishments, with Kitchen 
Ranges of the best constructi In Fenders and Fire-irons they are 
constantly introducing every novelty at the low prices. 
Established A.D. 1700. DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (opening to the 
Moaument), London-bridge. 
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| ness becomes “deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
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inmates join the family at meals, | 


1\ 


| Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long 


M. PRUDENT —LA CHASSE and LE 

REVEIL DES FEES, 1s. each.—The above two famous 
Compositions, performed by the author at the New Philharmonic and 
Harmonic Union Concerts, are published by BOosEY and SONs, 23, 


Holles- street 
LIGOLETTO QUADRILLE, by TINNEY, 
ijesty's last 


on Verdi's new Opera, was performed twice at her M 

State Ball, and is the best Quadrille that Mr. Tinney has produced for 
many seasons. Price 3s. postage free. Also for the Orchestra, in a 
few days. 





| IGOLETTO, for Pianoforte, Solo, 
Hands.—All the favourite Airs from Verdi's new Opera, arranged 

by RUDOLPH NORDMANYN, in one book, price 5s. Solo, and 6s. Duet. 

The Copyright of the Opera belongs exclusively to BOOsEY and Sons. 


M4! RIO’S BARCAROLLE, in 
Pianoforte, 


by RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


and Four 





Rigoletto, for 
A very pleasing and 
Price 3s. By the 
6d.; and the Nun’s Prayer, 3s. 

28, Holles-street. 


the Ghost Scene, 2s. 
Boosey and Sons 


A LLIS¢ JN and “ALLISON beg g to 
+ Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
after the most approved designs of modern and antique ft 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., fr 

upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and ¢ 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House « 
name. 


same author, 


. solicit an 
manufactured 
niture, ia 
25 Guineas 
ILAPPELLS, 
of the same 


2W EDITION “OF SCOTTISH MU SIC. me 
7 ood’ 'S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s. 


WORD. 1 vol. 7s. 
The DANCE 
Airs have all been re-arranged for the Piano forte by J. T. 
E; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, Dean- 
street; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. 


Tp er 
MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS’S LATEST 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. , 
To the HEADS of SCHOOLS.—HAMILTON’S 

MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE. Fingered by 
Czerny. Forty-second Edition. Forty-eight large folio pages, 4s. 

“It is sufficient to say that the present edition is the thirty-fourth 
edition to stamp it withthe genuine mark of excellence. It really de- 
serves all the popularity it enjoys.”—Sunday Times. 

“The veriest child may learn from Hamilton's Book. 
Warder. 

“A complete grammar for the pianoforte student.” 
vertiser. 

“‘ This book is unapproachable.”"—Dublin World. 

“ A child might become proficient by attending to its instructions.” — 


North Wales Chronicle. 

NEW VOCAL DUETS.—The FLOWER 
GATHERERS. Words by J. E. CARPENTER: Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER. Price 3s. 

This talented composer is happy in his duets ¢ 
certainly deserving of a place on every piano 
We prophesy an encore for it in every social circle ; 
by no means difficult.” — Eliza Cook's Journ r 

‘All Thing: s are beautift Words by Andrew Par 
by Stephen Glover. 2s. 6d. Also, by the at ee and m t 

the Wild Waves Saying?” “* Where shall We find our Home 

East is Glowing.” * Listen to the Wood Bird's Song 

Swallows Hasten ean 2?” and Three Sacred Duets. 


Pianoforte Accom- 
Biographical, and 
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—Morning Ad- 
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nging to a sing 
and, moreover, it is 


nerally 
eer 


Music 
What 
are 
“Light in the 
“Why @ 
Each 2s, 64 


London : 


» the 
ROBERT COCKS and Co. New Burlington-st 
and of all Musicsellers. 


w re ray gratis and post fre 
REVISE D LIST of the PR INC [PAL NEW 
4 WORKS and NEW EDITIONS recently added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 
2. A List of Surplus Copies of Books withdrawn from Ci 
and offered to country librarians and others at greatly 
for cast 
Many of tt , 


societics of 


redu 
principal literary institutions, town lib 

ngland are supplied from this library wi nd « 
books on hire. rese rving the right to a hase, on lib er lt terms. 
spectuses may be obtained on applicat 


CHARLES | DW AR D MI DIE, 


UDIE’S ‘SELECT 

application is recommended for the following w 
at Helena—flooper'’s Tents of the Tuski-—Thacker 
Humorists—De Sauley’s Dead Sea—Las Alforjas 
Visit to Nineveh ntures Of a Lady in Tartary i 
Sweden—Miall'’s Lases of Belief—Maurice's ‘Theolo 
Moore's Memoirs—My Home in Tasmania—Fletehex 
of a Missionary—Galton's South Africa—Forbes’ Ireland 
Fox—Power's China Villette—My Novel 
One Guinée first-class ¢ 

numt 


510, New Oxford-street. 


LIBR. AR Y.. 


—Early 


St 


Cyrilla 
a per Annum; 
as and upwards, according to the 


scription, 


Iwo Guin 

] d 
yrospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD Mt 

Oxford-street. 


SUPERSEDED.— 
best method 
Ink spread 


most ele. 


LINEN, 


(THE rEN Ihe 
vt, economical, and 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without _ 
INCORRODIBLE ARGEN » PLATES. Any a Os 
with the greatest ease. ; Initials, Ls. ¢ x uubers, } 
2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Motto and Riband, 4s. Sent px f 
directions, for Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK M HITEMAN, Inventor and Sol 
Qucen-street, Holborn. Family Arms and 
charg re for se arch. "Armes sketched, 3s. 6d. 
ever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, &c 


four vd. 
1, 8s. 6d. Im 


Crests 
painte 
on Paper or Envelopes, 


(: AU T 1ON.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately ne to my 
that some unprincipled person or pe b some 

ing upon the Public by selling to Trade ar 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERM¢ ANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that lam the Ori ginal and 
Sole Proprietor and Manafacturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to repres mselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of the saic Ink. 
This Caution is ‘published ly me to preve nt further ition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. BOND, xecutrix and 
xe, West Smithiield, London 
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Author of “THE 
































PARLOUR LIBRARY, ‘Vol. XCVIII. for JULY. 


Price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth, 


RTF DE 


BY CAPT. MAYNE REID, 


SCALP HUNTERS,” in the same Series. 


SIMS and MINEYRE, 13, Paternoster-row, London; or Belfast: 


*.* CATALOGUES of the WORKS issued in the PARLOUR LIBRARY may be had Gratis, or Free by Post, on application 
to the Publishers, 


RANG BuoRS. 


This Edition has been greatly enlarged by the Author, who has introduced many new adventures of thrilling interest. 
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gance of production, and extreme cheapness. 











interest to warrant their publication as a whole. 





























The Issue for the first year will comprise :—1, 
Poems.—4. G. Herbert's Poetical Works.—5, 
T. Warton. 





























worth.” 





"—Leeds Intelligencer. 




















anything of the kind hitherto attempted. 
other with which we are acquainted.” 
































“Mr. Gilfillan’s ‘Life of the Poet’ 
“Such works at sieh @ 


























was previously promised.’ ’— Dumfries Standard. 




















acquisition.”—Reformers’ Gazette. 











the work.” —Greenock Advertiser. 














JAMES NICH 


* * 
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Edinburgh : 

















Subscribers’ 














L. 


in demy 8vo. Pica type, elegantly bound in cloth, 
Volume II. of a New and Splendid Library Edition of 
POPULAR POETS AND POETRY OF BRITAIN. 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Notices, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 


Author of “‘ Gallery of Literary Portraits,” 


This Edition has been in preparation for three years, and is intended to be distinguished by accuracy in the text, ele- 
The series will conclude with a few volumes of fugitive pieces, and a History 
of British Poetry, in which selections will be given from the writings of thase authors whose works do not possess sufficient 


Six Volumes, in Extra Cloth Binding, will be delivered to Subscribers on an Annual 
Payment of One Guinea. 


For further details of the Plan, see Prospectus, which can be had from most Booksellers, or direct from the Publisher, post- 
free, on appli 


2. Milten’s Poetical Works, 
Young's Night Thoughts. 


* It is a noble and handsome’ volume, and the whole series will form a national poctieal library of great beauty and 


“This desideratum (a good edition of the Poets) is now in course of being supplied, in a style of excellence surpassing 
; . Wethink we 
Edinburgh Advertiser. 
“ The present series will prove a great acquis sition, and cannot fail to command a large circulation.” 
“ A marvel of beauty and cheapness in this age of low-priced lfteratare.”— 
** The volume is got up in a style of substantial elegance, which leaves nothing to be desired.” 
“One wonders how volumes of such handsome character can be produced for a sum so low. 

we fecl assuted willbe largely apprec imted”=—Liv erpool Dimes. 
abounds in passages of the highe st eloquence.” — Fife /Terald. 
ice have hever yet emanated from the press.’ 
‘The editor is aman of genfus, and one of the most popular writers of the day. 


“Excellent in substance, and most agreeable in form, we can honestly recommend it to the publi ic.’ 
“The pres: sent edition is one of the cheapest publications that ever 


‘*We heartily commend this spirited undertaking to the favour of the public.”—~Scottish Press. 
“The plan is excellent and spirited, and the volume before us is an admirable specimen of the style and execution of 


London : 


Names received by all Booksellers. 


Bards of the Bible,” &c. 


ication. 


2 vols.—3. Thomson's Seasons, and other 
6, The Poetical Works of Goldsmith, Collins, and 


have said more of this work than could be said of any 


— Carlisle Journal. 
Vorfolk News. 





—North British Daily Mail. 
Really it is a boon which 


"Plymouth Journal. 
The first volume amply fulfil!s all that 


Norwich Mercury. 


appeared. The ‘ Lives,’ by Gilfillan, are a great 


JAMES NISBET and Co. 











CRAMER & Co.'s 




















8. Thalberg. 

L’Art du Chant appliqué au Pianoforte. 
Melodious Subjects from Ancient and Modern Com- 
posers, transcribed for the Pianoforte, with a Preface 
by Thalberg, Nos. 1 to 12 . oe each 


8. Heller. 

1 to 6, performed by Mlle. 
Brinley Richards at his Morning 
each 
































Réveries d’Artiste, Nos. 
Krinitz, and by Mr. 
Performances 






































E. Silas. 
performed by Mlle. Clauss, also by Mile 





Amaranth, 
Krinitz 
Nocturne in E 
Goddard . 

Andante Cantabile in 1A. 
Allegretto, dedicated to Mr. W. Ster ‘ndale Be nnett 





























fiat, Miss Arabella 








performed by 





























L. Sloper. 





Hunting Song . 
Canzone Napolitana 
Valse Capricieuse .. 


























V. Wallace. 
Saltarelle, performed by Madame Oury, also by Mile. 









































Graever ee os ee ee ee ee .. 
Grande Fantaisie de Concert, sur un Air des 
** Matelots - ee ee °° ee ee 
La Théba, Premiere Valse Espagnole .. ee ee 














La Montijo, Seconde Valse Espagnole 
Camilla Valse ° oe 
Polka @’Hiver 























F.. Praeger. 








Les Flocons de Neig¢ 
Le Crépuscule oe 
Moment Joyeux 























J. Blumenthal. 
Marche des Slovaques, perenne. by Madame Pleyel.. 
Plainte du Petit S: woyard 
Le Réve, Caprice .. ee 
Marche Militaire .. oe 
La Pensée_ .. 
Les Deux Anges, per forme: i by Mile. Ck anss 
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| it so slightly as not to be able to appreciate its beauties 


| although well able to do so, 


| will be 


| to explain the text. 
| or the princ'ples of religion will be carefully excluded from 


This day is published, No. I. of 


SELECTED SERIES 


Stench Niterature. 


THE want of a well-selected series of French Translations 
has long been felt by three classes of readers: those who 
are altogether ignorant of the language; those who know 
of style and redundancies of meaning; and those who, 
have neither the time nor the 
means at hand to prosecute any very extensive researches 
into the more recondite provinces of French Literature. 

To supply the wants of these three classes it is proposed to 
issue a series of translations, embracing one entire cycle 
of literary progress, extending from Mme. de Sévigné to 
the French Revolution. ‘These translations will be executed 
in the best pos-ible manner, and a conscientious endeavour 
made to render them, not merely transcripts of the 
sense, but also correct reflexes of the style. The selections 
from each author will be made with the double view of ren- 
dering the collection as entertuining and as instructive as 
possible, and also of giving the most striking samples of 
that author's beauties and peculiarities; they wiil be pre- 
fixed by a comprehensive memoir of each author, and will 
be supplied with such annotations as may be necessary fully 
All passages tending against morality 


the selection. 
In carvytng out thts tdea, 


mn ts not the mtention of the 
projectors to confine 


themselves to those great authors 
whose names are most conspicuous in French Literature. 
Many authors of less note, but not inferior interest, will be 
admitted, and some of ther n will probably be introduced for 
the first time to the English reader. 

The series will appear in fortnightly numbers, containing 
thirty-two pages 8vo., at Threepence per number, so that two 
volumes, of 350 pages each, will be issued in the course of a 
year. 

Subscribers to the Crirtc are informed that this series 
will be uniform in size with BEAUTIevL Poetry, 


ie. 

ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION ........0006 6 O 

eee 8 0 
Stamped Copies for transmission by Post: 

One YEAR. bp ebeap scacscecvoee £ © 

Harr a Year . Pe coco 8 6 


Uf paid i in 1 advance.) a 


Subscriptions and Orders to be forwarded to Mr. Jonn 
CrockrorD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


| for delivery, 


INGRAM, COOKE, & CO.’S 


TAST OF NEW BOOKS, > 
AND NEW EDITIONS FOR JULY. 


The National Illustrated Library. 
Vol. XXIX. 

WANDERINGS INeSPAIN. Translated from 
the- Frenely of, THEOPHILE GAUIIER,. -dhustrated with 
numerous authentic Drawings, by M‘Quot, of Spanish Archi- 
tecture, Scenery; and’ Costume. Crown 8vo_ cloth, 2s. 67. ; 
moroceo extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Illustrated London Library. 

icVol. VIIL. to be ready early in July. 

THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA— 
their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition ; acomplete Re- 
view of the British Indian Possessions, from the earliest 
period to the year 1853, By JOHN CAPPER, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous Engravings and a Map, cloth, 6s. ; 
calf, marbled edges, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, extra, gilt edges, 12s. 

Tales of the City of London. 
Vol. IV. 

THE BRIDE OF BUCKLERSBURY: a Tale of 
the Grocers’ Company. By Miss E. M. STEWART. With 
Six page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. ornamental boards, 1s. 
cloth, ts, 6d. 

The Universal Library. 
Part XVUI. 

MICHELET’S LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 

with Frontispiece and Vignette. 1s. 


New Educational Books for July. 
Just ready. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ARCHITEC- 
TURAL, ENGINEERING, and MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING BOOK By R. 8S. BURN, With numerous Engrav- 
ings. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

ELECTRIC SCIENCE; 





its HISTORY, PHE- 


NOMENA, and APPLICATIONS. By B. BAKEWELL, 
Esq., Author of ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,” &c. Copiously 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ASTRONOMY, 
for the Use of Schools and Students. By J. R. HIND, F-.R.S. 
(of Mr.; Bishop's Observatory, Regent's-park), with nume- 
rous Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams. 2s. 

The ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
(double volume). 4s. By JAMES HOGG, M.R.C.S., Author 
of the “ Medical Guide.” 


London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., 


and all Booksellers. 








Second Edition, just publis' 
HE THREE COLONIES of “AUSTRALIA: 


New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia: their Pastures, 
Gold Fields, and Copper Mines, By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author ot 
“The Australian Handbook,” &c. Illustrated with numerous authentic 
Engravings anda Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s. ; calf, extra, 10s. 6d. ; 
morocco, extra, 12s. 
“This work, of which an edition of 5000 has been exhausted since 
the Ist of September, has been carefully revised by the author, and con- 
tains a complete social and political history of the rise and progress of 
the ‘Three Colonies,’ and deseription of their resources.” 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co, ; and all Booksellers, 





IMPORTS = tid ae TS. 


HE D¢ JMESTIC. "MEDICAL and SURGI- 
CAL GUIDE for the NURSERY, the COTTAGE, and the BUSH. 
Written at the request of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, by JABEZ HOGG, 
M.R.C.8. With Advice for the Preservation of Health at Sea, and th: 
Orders of the Government relating thereto, Crown 8yo. in wrapper, 
ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 

London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co.; 





wd ‘at Bodies sellers. 





ady this day, n 

f pur UNIVERS: AL LIBRARY. Part XVI. 
Containing Goldsmith's “Citizen of the World” With Frontis- 

piece and Vignette. Price ls. 

andon: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





A VISITOR'S GUIDE.—Just ready. 
HE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK to 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. With fifty Engravings, two 
Maps, and a Panorama of the River Thames from Windsor to the Nore 
Crown 8vo. in wrapper, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 





ew and Revised Edition, now ready, 

\ ONEY : "How to Get, How to Keep, and 

. How to Use It. A Guide to Paes. Crown 8vo. ornamental 

wrapper, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d, 

London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co. ; 

(PHE NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of INGRAM, COOKE, and Co.'s PUBLICATIONS is now ready 

and may be had by post, on receipt of six stamps, or gratis 

on application at INGRAM, COOKE, and Co.'s, 227, Strand. 


; and all Booksellers. 








of the ENG- 
Edited by CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH. 
half-calf, 18s.; calf or half-russia, 1/. ; russia. 


- SCHOOL BOOKS. 
W EBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
LISH LANGUAGE, 

Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s. ; 
lL, 4s, 


ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The FIRST SIX BOOKS of EUCLID, with numerous Exercises 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
The ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By R. 8. BURN 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. (New Edition. 


FIRST LESSONS _ a IC, on a New Plau. By HUGO 
REID. Demy 8vo. ch 
MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. By R. 8. BURN. With about 


250 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

The ILLUSTRATED "LONDON Gkocrarny. By JOSEPH @UY, 
jun. With nine Maps. Demy 8vo. c 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON DhaWING- BOOK, profusely HMas- 


trated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

The EUIAIGERATED LONDON SPELLING-BOOK. 140th thousand. 
Demy 8vo. cloth ls. 
eee ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING-BOOK. Demy §8vo. 

loth, 2: 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON INSTRUCTOR. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
JOHN BARNETT'S New Edition of WADE’S HAND-BOOK to the. 
PIANOFORTE. 4to. cloth, 6s, 
mdon: INGRAM, CooKe, and Co., 227, Strand and all 





Booksellers. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S ME- | 
moirs of the Court and Cabinetsof George ILI. | 


From Original Family Documents. Second Edition, revised. 
2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a MISSIONARY. 
By the Rev. J.P FLETCHER, Curate of Sonth Hampstead, 
Author of ‘‘A Two Years’ Residence at Nineveh,” 2 
vols. 21s. 

“ We conscientiously recommend this work, as well for its 
amusing charaeter as for the spirit it displays of earnest 
piety.” —Standard. 


THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH : 
a Visit to the Christians and Assassins of 
the East. By the Rev. S. LYDE, M.A., Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 
10s. 6d. 


LIFE IN SWEDEN, with EXCURSIONS 
ee md Denmark. By SELINA BUN- 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
By JAMES BRUCE, 2-vols, 2ts, 

“Mr. Bruce has set before us as perfect portraits im fea- 
tures, life, and limb, as words can convey, of about sixty of 
the most prominent characters in history, beginning with 
Sappho and Pythagoras, and ending with Catherine of Russia 
and Madame de Stael. His volumes will please everywhere. 
They will amuse and instruct all, and convey new informa- 
tion even to the ripest scholar.” —Standard, 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN | 
Instances; or, WHAT HE SAID, DID, or INVENTED. 
2 vols. 21s. 
“There is something in these volumes to suit readers of 
every humour.”—Atheneum. 
‘The best of all the author's admirable works.” — Standard. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, DOMESTIC | 
als of the Aristocracy. By J. B. BURKE, 
= Author of “The Peerage,” &c. 2 vols. 2Is 


“A work of most entertaining reading, not wi hout points 
of public and historic interest.”— Literary Gazette, 

“The very reading for seaside or fireside in our hours of 
idleness,” — Atheneum. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND 


the World. Comprising a Winter Passage across the 
Andes to Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of Cali- | 


fornia and Australia, the South Sea Islands, Java, &. 
By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD 


Coast of Africa. Including an Account of the Native 
Tribes, &c. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member of the 
Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, 21s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“In our opinion, 7'he Young Heiress is much the best of 
Mrs. Trollope’s novels. The characters are drawn with un- 
common vigour.’ —Standard. 


By Mrs. 


“The Young Heiress cannot fail to be highly popular. The 
knowledge of the world which Mrs. Trollope possesses in so | 


eminent a degree is strongly exhibited in the pages of this 
novel.” — Observer. 


ELECTRA: 2 story of Modern Times. By 
the Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 vols. [Just ready. 


LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. FOSTER. 


3 vols. 
ADA GRESHAM: an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 vols, 
“ A novel of uncommon power and ability."—Critic, 








MR. COULTON'’S NOVEL 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. | 


FORTUNE: a Romance of Life. 
By D. T. COULTON, Esq. 


“Tt has long been a question whether Fortune or Conduct 
exercises the greatest influence over life. The ancients, we 
know, leant to the divinity of Fortune, and the greatest of 
orators esteemed her the supreme mistress of human affairs. 
But, in modern times, Prudence is placed above her, and it is | 
held that every man can shape his destiny as he pleases. 
Perhaps, as is commonly the case, Truth lies somewhere be- 
tween the extremes. Fortune, or Fat2, or Accident, or Pro- 
vidence fixes for each one at birth his c: apacity and his apti- 
tudes, his position and circumstances. And with the par- 
tieular talents und station there is a certain task assigned, | 
too, though what that task be few know till the best part of 
life be past. Perhaps, if our view were clearer, we should see 
that there is more order in the reign of Fortune than we can 
now perceive or understand ; and that, in the great scheme | 
of society, each being has that part allotted to him which he | 
is best abie to fulfil.”"—£ztract from Mr. Coulton’s Preface. | 








Published for Henry Contsurn, by his Successors, 
Hurst & BLAckert, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 


| writes with great care and attention.”— 


' 
published.”"— Courier. 


NEW 


{ ing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works intru ted to their chafge- 
| ticular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Preparing for imme Jate’pnbdlication; 


4 7 aes oe T xT Y 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
With. Notes, Facsimile, Autograph Letters, &c. 
To which will be added a Memoir of the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, proving be yond dispute that he alone was the 
Author of every letter acknowledged to have been written by Junius. 
EDITED by WILLIAM CRAMP, Aathor of “Junius Discovered.” 
“We believe that Mr. Cramp hi 1s satisf 1ctor os settled the long disputed point in the world of letters, as to the personality 
of Junius, in favour of Lord Chesterfield.” —Gloucester Journal. ; % 


Subscribers are requested to forward their names to HOPE and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 





In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. cloth, 42. 10s. 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


BAL 

THE 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC: 
ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, ON THE BASIS OF 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
With the addition of many Thousand Words and Phrases from the other Standard Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, and from 
numerous other sources ; 
COMPRISING ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLISH, 
And the Principal and most generally used Technical and Seientific Terms, together with their Etymologies, and their Pro- 
nunciation according to the best authorities. 


Illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 

“T can safely pronounce it to be the most perfeet work of its kind that hasever appeared. No man, literary or mer 
cantile, should be without it.’—Charles Edward Tindall, Rector of St Andrew's Church, Dublin. 

“Thave examined ‘ Blackie’s Imperial Dictionary,’ and it appears to me to be decidedly the best Work of the kind in 
the English Language."—Walter Scott, President aad Theological Tutor of Airedale Colles Ue. 

“‘Thave great pleasure in bearing testimony to the beauty of the type, the clearness of the definitions, and to the great 
addition of words of recent introduction into our lar wuage. I have compared it with several cotemporary publications of a 
similar character, and hesitate not for one moment to say, it is decidedly the best of those which have come onion my 


notice."—Ei, Cobham Brewer, L1L.D., Autue of “ Guide to Science,” de. 
BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, London; 


HOPE AND HAVE JUST 





| 


and Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


PUBLISHED 





CO. 


I. 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON. 


Now ready at all Libraries, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY IN TARTARY, 
THIBET, CHINA, AND KASHMIR; 
THROUGH PORTIONS OF TERRITORY NEVER BEFORE VISITED BY EUROPEAN. 


With an Account of the JOURNEY from the PUNJAB to BOMBAY Overland, via the famous CAVES of AJUNTA and 
ELLORA; also, of the MAHALLESHWUR and NEILGHERRY MOUNTAINS, the Sanitaria ef the Bembay and Madras 


| Presidencies. 
BY MRS. HERVEY. 


With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps. In 3 thick vols. post 8vo. price 37s. 6d. 
II. 
AGNES MAYNARD; OR, DREAMS AND REALITIES. 


3y the Authoress of ‘THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS.” 1 vol. post 8ve. price 10s. 6d. 

“ Agnes Maynard is entitled to praise as a tale full of high fee ling z and principle, pointing x out and delineating many of 
the errors into which a young and attractive girl is likely to fall. s pe suliarly a woman's book; one that may be put with 
safety and advantage into the hands of the m rst youthf ful, while it wi at be read with pleasure and interest. As such we can 
safely commend it to the perusal and judgment of our readers.” —Newcastle Guardian, 


TIT. 
ROSA ST. ORME: AND OTHER TALES. 
By Mrs. LOCKE, 


“ The most beautifal tales we have read for years. 








Author of “ Forest Sketches.” 


A really charming library volume.”—Courie’. 
| IV. 

} Ready on Monday at the Libraries, 
| 


WILFRED DE LISLE: 


| A TALE. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
| v 
| b 
a ee Se ERV A ERE D'S eo Fi Rs 
ON THE DISEASES AFFECTING THE VOICE AND RESPIRATION. 
| Including Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis, and those Disorders of the Throat calied Inflammatory, Spasmodic, and 
Ulcerative. With Remarks on the Curative Influence of Hot and Cold and Sea-water Bathing in various Diseases. In- 
tended as a Guide for the Invalid and General Res ader. 
By ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., late Assistant-Surgeon in the Army. 

“Mr. King’s proposed remedies are well wor rt! 1y of consideration. He has evidently studiedthe subj 
St. James's Chronicle. 
“Mr. King’s little book contains plain and useful hints.”—Li/erary Garette. 


6 A popular little work.”—John Bull. 
**Tlic autho: has treated these subjects with ¢ 


} 
} 
| 
Price 2s. 64. 

ets on which he 





reat okill. It is the best medical work on the subject that has been 


“4 valuable little treatise, full of valuable hints. It is written with clearness and good sense, avoiding all unintelligi- 
ble and professional pedantry. We cordially approve and recommend it.”— Newcastle Guardian. 

** An intelligent treatise on consumption, ast hma, and bronchitis, containing hints that will infallibly lead to a know- 
ledge of first symptoms—no unimportant matter; together with much useful advice (emphasized by cases in point) 
respecting these dangerous disorders, The work merits attention.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

VIL 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
SUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS 
] 4 Ss he I L 4 pS A a5 » * 
HOPE & CO., Publishers, 
16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, 
Have resolved to CHarcEe No Commission for Pusiisaine Wonks PRINTED BY THEM until te AtithOrdrag-been refurided his 


original outlay. They would also state that they print in the first style, great’y under the ugual charges; While theit prblish- 
Estinmttcand epery par- 
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OQ be SOLD for 30. 


Gold Repeater, Duplex Escapement, with Compensation Balance, 


Jewelled in many holes, the Cases beautifully engraved, price 50/., cost 
80 guineas. Both these Watches made by ¥rench, Royal Exchange, 
To be seen at 
YBOROUGH'’S, Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watch- 


and a warranted guarantee will be given with either, 


RICHARD ATTEN 











Maker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street. A large 


assortment of Second-hand Plate, Jewels, and Electro-plated goods, 
always on sale. Date, Jewels, &c, purchased or taken in exchange. 


A Choice Fashionable 
GOLD DUPLEX WATCH with Compensation Balance, Jew- 
elled in six holes, origina! cost 45 guineas.—Also, a superior small size 


Price 3s. 6d. with coloured Illustrations, 

RUE STORIES for YOUNG CHILDREN. 

By the Author of “ Chickseed without Chickweed,” &e., &, 
DARTON and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 





Now ready. New and important work by THOMAS STEPHEN, Esq. 
Librarian, King's College, London; Author of “An E lesiasticel His- 
tory of Scotland,” “ A Guide to the Daily Serviee,” &e. 


GOSPEL HISTORY OF OUR LORD 


- AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Size, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 








JQ ALPH’S SERMON PAPER.—This approved 


Paper, which has been so extensively patronised by the Clergy, 


is expressly manufactured for the purpose ; from its particular form it 
admits of more matter, and the width being narrower than the sizo 


often used, it is much more easy to read,—adapted for expeditious 
writing with either Quill or Metallic Pens. Size 5} by 9 inches, Sample 
on application. Price 5s. per ream, or ruled 6s, per ream. 


NVELOPE PAPER.—This Paper is designed 

to identify the Contents with the Address and Post-mark, im- 
portant in business transactions; saves time and trouble, and is 
economical, it admits of three clear pages fer Correspondence, each 
measuring 5} in. by 8 in. Price 9s. 6d. SSE per ream, self-sealing. 


EX YVELOPES with CRESTS on the Seal, 
4 thoroughly adhesive, 2,000 Superfine Satin or Cream Laid Enve- 
lopes for 21s. by en for Engraving Steel Die. 

W. RALPH, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 








yo YC 4 ‘KEEP HORSES? If you do, read 
MARY WEDLAKES BOOK, ls. 44; examine her Chaff- 
cutters, 1. 10s. and 34. 7s, Gd.; Oat-bruisers, 55s. 6d.; new Mangles, 
50s. 6d.; Ploughs, Carts (Haymakers— order early, and you can then get 
one), Weighing Machines, Flour-mills for home use, Horse Gear or 
Power to move all kinds of machinery. List, 240 cuts, 1s. 4¢., post free. 


O YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 


One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: immense 
sayi and important improvement of the animal, Qat-bruisers, 
Chaff-cutters, Plonghs, Threshing Machines, Domestic Flour-mills, 
Light Carts, Mining Tools, Brick and Tile ditto, Corn-dressing ditto, 
Horse and Steam Machinery put up, &c. Repairs done, 

M, WEDLAKE and Co., 118, Fenchurch-street. Pamphlet on Feed- 
ing, ts. ‘List, with nearly 300 Illustrations, ls.; per post, each 1s, 4d. 














PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 
Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 
Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 


ECURED a PROVISION in the 


évent of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from follow- 
ing their Ordinary Occupation, by Payment of a trifling 
Annual Premium: to the 


Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 


&@> Healthy and Diseased. Lives Assured on Advantageous 
Terms. 


WILLIAM NEITSON, Aetuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


. * . 
(SLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Established 1824, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured can reside in 
any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without extra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter derive all the 
benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, com- 
plete freedom from liability—thus combining in the same office all the 
advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,000/., and the 
Income exceeds 136,000/. per annum. 

ChEDIT System. —On Policies for the whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual) Premiums for the first five years may remain on credit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be paid off at any 
titne. 

LOANS,—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in exist- 
entice five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

Bownvsrs.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in January 
1852, the sum of 13],125/. was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the different ages from 244 to 55-percent. on the Srasams 
paid dwsteg the five years, or from 5%, to 124 10s, per cent, on the Sum 

ssured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Policies participate in the Profits in 
Pfoportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any @iviston, the Policy on which it was 
paid will obtain its due share. The books close for the next Division on 
30th Jane, 1856; therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 
next, hn be entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 
assure 

apr Le ATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the assured in any 
other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for term 
Policies are lower than at most other Safe Offices. 

PsRomMet SETTLEMENT OF CrLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after 
proof of death, and all Policies are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

_ InvaLip Livi may be assared at rates proportioned to the inereased 








PoLicres are granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of 
etery age, and for any sti on one life from 50l. to 10,0008 

PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; but if a 
payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 
fourteen Months. 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the i inspee- 
tien of the Assured, orof Persons desirous to assure. 

Tables of Kates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE. H PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 
99, Great Russcll-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


*.* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


NICOLL’ SD’ fi TE, ONE GUIN TEA, a 
Garment for heat, dust, or slight showe: 

NICOLL'’S PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS, GU INEA TROWSERS, 
and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.—The best materials, talent, and 
workmanship, from France, Germany, and England, employed by 
H. J.and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors; PaletOt Patentees, 114, 116, 
118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 


TRUVE’S SELTZER, VICHY, MARIEN- 
. BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS.—ROYAL GERMAN SPA, 
BRIGUTON.—Under Her Majesty's Especial Patronage —STRUVE 
and Co. respectfully inform the Medical Profession and the Public that 
their PUMP-ROOM and PROMENADES, offering every facility for a 
Course of Mineral Waters, as perfect and beneficial as ‘at the Natural 
Springs, are now open for the Twenty-ninth Season. Orders for 
STR VEP’S bottled Mineral Waters continue to be executed by GEORGE 
WAUGH and CO. Chemists to the Queen, 177, REGENT-STREET, 
London, and by numerous other respectable houses in London and the 
Provincial Towns, where a yectus may be obtained gratis. 
CAUTION.—To guard against worthless imitations, the Public will 
please to observe that the name of STRUVE is on the label, as well as 
on both sides of the red ink Stamp over the cork, which has the words 
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cloth boards. 

Ready early in September, price 2s, 6d, clot 
A SELECTION of the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY'S 
POEMS suitable for Sunday Reading and Recitation. By EDWARD 
FARR, Esq., Anthes of “Select Poetry, Collected and Edited for the 

Parker Society. 
Iso, price 3d. jnst rea: dy, 
Rev. ROBT. MONTGOME RY’S CHURCH ef ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXPLAINED, for Schools and Families. On the basis of 
Lewis, 1809, with various alterations and considerable additions, 


DR. KITTO AND MISS CORNER. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large clear 


type, 

SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By Miss 
CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D. In QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS. For the Use of Sehools and Families. 
Price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. handsomely bound, fit for a present, with 

gilt edges, Eleven Plates of lllustrations, by J. GILBERT, and three 


Maps. 

yewint. 1.4 S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELA’ 

CORNE RS ACCURATE HISTORIES. for SCHOOL and 
FAMILY READING. 

Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are $0 often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Earepe, and are com. 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign ‘authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. 
bound; or, with the Questions, 4s, Twenty-fourth thousand. Plates, 
—_ and Chronological Table. New Edition, continued to the present 

ate. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New 
Edition, tenth thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. 
New Edition, eleventh Thousand. 

CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s, 6d.; or, with 
Questions, 3s. bound. -Plates and Map, 

CORNER'S HISTORY of GREECE, with Questions, 3s. 
Map, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of GERMANY and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, a Prassia, 3s. 6d, bound, Pilates, Map, 
and Chronological Table. 

Denmark, on age and Norway, 2s, 64,—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. a. ~Turkey, and the Ottonian Empire, including modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d, bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3¢, 6d. bound,—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound, 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Second Edition. Printed in large type. 
3s. 6d. gilt ed or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6¢,each. By 
Miss CORNER. 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Ques- 
tions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes.. By Miss COR- 
NER. Price 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound im cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 
London: DEAN and SON, Threadneodle-street ; LAW, Flect-street ; 
LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co,; HAMILTON and Co.; ; and 
WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-tow : “reo and Co., Cheapside; 
and, by order, of all Booksellers. 








TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES,—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 
and Photographical Instrument — bee attention to their stock 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STE REOSCOPIC. PICTURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 14 10s, 
sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and quest ge INVENTION in 
TELESCOPES, such powers, that some 
34 inches, with an extra epeipicos, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 
other ‘ind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles ant. 
invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Mesers. 8. and B. SoLomons, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


PECTACLES.—The only True and Correct 

Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE’S 
OPTOMETER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and 1 Woop, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, aud Phil t 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London. 

Patent Pantescopic Spectacles, and every other one in Gold, Silver, 
and 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. —HORNE and CO.’S 
TODIZER CALLOQDION. NMiews «and 
Pertraits in from three to thirty soe ee ee light- 

Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy of detail, fival the 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their 
Establishment. 

Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
beautiful Art. 

H. T,; & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Exhibition Prize 
Medal for Photographic Apparatus. 


HE EFFICIENCY of Messrs. 
and SON’S SAFES is GX 2108 established by the facts com- 

municated in the following letter lately received by those gentlemen :— 

Wharf-road, City-road, London, 8tb June, 1853. 




















“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, Moorgate-street. 
“Sirs,—We consider it only our duty te send you a line informing 
you of the entire preservation of all books and papers contained in the 
large safe you recently supplied us with, although exposed during 
Sunday last to a fire which destroyed the larger part of our works. 
This-is the more remarkable, as the intense heat | i 
melted the outside of the Safe. 

“ We are of opinion that so successful @ vindication of the merits of 
your invention cannot on public ge “ too generally known, and 
we therefore leave you at liberty to use th ee ~ any way you may 
wish, “ We are, Sirs, your obedient serv: 

“THE GUTTA P: ERC a A COMPANY, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. 0. S.—Weibdievte Ingrant’ site.be the best, 
A SUBSCBIBER.—The volume has not been received. 
NON-IGNORAMUS.—Such @) letter would be a hibel, even though true in 
Sact. 
F. A.—We_are not learned in these subjects, and therefore are unable to 
advise him. 
E. W. J'.s Poems are not quite upto the mark. 
R. J. B.—“ Beautiful Poetry” can be obtained by order of any bookseller 
in the country. 
eB ls 


NOTICE. 

No. XII. of Beautirut Porgraxy selected.by the Editors of 
the Critic, is published this day, price dd. , Also Part Lid. 
price ls. 

No. VI. of Wir axp Humovr, price 3d.; and Part I. 
price Is. 

No. II. of Sacrep Poprry, .seleeted. by. the Editors of THe 
CuurcH JOURNAL, designed to be a collection. of the best 
Sacred Poetry in the English, language, for families, &c. 
On the Ist of each month, price, &4 

No. I. of a SELECTED SeRies OF Frencu Lireratvere, trans- 
lations with Memoirs. This aumber contains Madame de 
Sévigné. In fortnightly numbers, price 3d., and parts, !s. 

N.B.—Some copies of the above are stamped, and will be sent 
free by post to any person inclosing four. postage stamps 
to Tue Critic Office. 

Subscribers paying 3s. 6d. in advance,,which may. be sent 
in postage stamps, will receive ,twelve stamped numbers of 
either of the above by post, on theday. of. publication, 


THE CRITIC, 
London Literary, Sournal. 


LITERARY EXAMINATIONS FOR OFFICE. 
Art last, the principle which:ave-‘have so long 
advocated, of selecting the hdldéers of minor 
official posts under Geyernment-from. the suc- 
cessful competitors in aditeraryexamination; open 
(under certain necéssary* Conditions of age, &.) 
toall comers, has received the sanction of both 
sections of the political. world; .and if the India 
Bill of the Ministry shalt pass, it will receive an 
immediate practical application, , If is’ true that 
only a slight fraction of the vacancies occurring 
in the establishments of the East India: Com- 
pany are to receive the applicationef the prin- 
ciple in question ; but,the most ardent of its 
advocates could not expect at first more than 
a partial experiment, and, assured, as they may 
well be, of the success with which it is déstined 
to be crowned, they may look forward confidently 
to the period when it will be extended to a sphere 
of almost indefinite area. In the brief and not 
unfriendly criticism which the Directors of the 
East India Company, im their official manifesto, 
passed upon this portionof ‘the:.Government 
scheme, they almost wholly contented them- 
selves with observing that, however feasible the 
plan suggested might be,..the Government had 
not tried it at honie in’ the selection of persons 
to fill vacancies: inthe Domestie Civil Service. 
But the directors can hardly ‘te ignorant that, 
although the DomestieCivil'Service is not thrown 
open. to general competition, yet that. literary ex- 
aminations of increasing Ngour are being more 
and more enforced on candidates for employment 
in all the more important’ departments of the 
service of the state; and-from stich a condition 
of employment to a systeti Of open competition, 
there is but one, and that a very easy step. We 
hope before long to see realised the idea of the 
late Sir Robert PEEL, thatthe smaller posts (to 
begin with) in the Customs and Excise should be 
filled as. they fall vacant,-from the best and most 
promising pupils in the schools of the National, 
the British and Foreign Societies, and such other 
educational establishments as receive the aid, and 
submit themselves to the inspection, of the State. 


tee 




















_Nothing could be more satisfaetory than the | 


reception of the schemé’ by the Wowtse of Com- 
mons—Lord Sranrry uniting with Mr. MacauLay 
m: its praise. It is lucky, perhaps, that. it. had 
reeeived the hasty censure of Lord ELLENBoRoUGH 
in the House of Peers, as, without that censure, 
there might not have been called forth the ela- 
borate and vigorous “defenceof Mr. Macaunay. 
On second thoughts, surely Lord ELLENBOROUGH 
must come to the conclusion that*his remarks, if 
applicable at all, were: only applicable to the 
lowest grades of the military. profession, and then 
only under very spe¢ial* circumstances. When 
his Lordship speaks with horror of educated men 
as, unpractical, how natural to remind him that, 
even in the army, where physical foree goes for 
somuch and intellectual for so littlek—that even 
there the best-educated privates are generally, on 


the whole, the best soldiers, though not so ready, | 


perhaps, as more ignorant but more audacious 
comrades to volunteer on @-forlorn hope. The 
engineer corps is, in most European countries, 
the ‘best educated in the army to which.it be- 


Lord Cutve, it is true, as Lord ELLENBorouGu 
| remarks, could not address his troops in Hin- 
| dostanee ; but we do not legislate for comman- 
ders-in-chief and for brilliant exceptions, but for 
the multitude of subalterns and subordinates, of 
little more than average capacity, who form the 
majority in every service. And if, leaving the 
military service, we come to the civil, can it be 
maintained that a literary examination is not an 
infinitely better test of merit than the accidental 
patronage of a director or of some influential 
personage of social or political “ position” ? 

At first sight, there may seem to be cireum- 
stances connected with the condition of India, 
such as render the selection of its officials a much 
grayer and more important matter than that of 
the employés in the Civil Service at home. The 
| clerk in a Government office in London, how- 
| ever important his functions, seems, at first sight, 
a person whose character and conduct need inte- 
rest us much less than those of an Indian col- 
lector, often with a large district of territory, 
and a large native population, almost entirely 
subjected to his sway. The Indian official, as 
Mr. Lowe justly remarked, if he be ignorant, 
will be apt. to trample down and oppress the 
natives under him—if he be educated, to regard 
them with interest and sympathy. And from 
these temptations and responsibilities the English 
official seems entirely excluded. Yet, if we con- 





ties, for good or evil, of those Government de- 
partments which connect themselves with the 
social interests of large sections of the com- 
munity, we shall not be disposed to underrate 
the qualifications requisite in those who fill 
them. Look at the Board of Health, and its 
vast influence on the sanitary condition of the 
country! The Factory Office, with its mspectors, 
through whom alone a faithful report can reach 
the public ear respecting the condition of our 
vast manufacturing population! The Education 


vision of so large a proportion of the rising 
generation of the country! Who can reflect on 
the power vested in the officials of these esta- 
blishments, and of others similar to them, with- 
out wishing that some better test of right to be 
employed in them were enforced than is the 
casual favour of a busy and, it may be, an 
interested politician ? 

Nor is it any answer to say that the subal- 
terns and subordinates in such establishments are 
persons of comparatively small importance, and 
that all depends on the selection of the chiefs, 
who it can scarcely be expected will ever be 
chosen by any process of examination. All does 
not depend upon the chiefs. The best of chiefs 
may be thwarted in the best of designs by igno- 
rant or perverse subalterns, and the worst of 





paratively innocuous 
opposite character. But are literary or intellec- 
tual examinations, it may be asked, after all, the 
best tests of probity and talent? They may 
not be the best, we reply, but they are at least 
those which are the most easily and universally 
practicable ; for, on Lord ELLENBOROUGH’s pro- 
posal of a cricketing-test, though well enough, 
once in a way, as a passing joke, we need not, we 
presume, waste any serious 
studies of the public school and the universities, 


} 


efforts of literary and scientific genius, are all 
| based upon the instinctive feeling which connects 
intellect and intellectual skill with morality and 
| practical ability. When, for the attainment of 

the wished-for end, some better scheme than that 
| of literary examinations has been suggested, we 
shall be happy to give it our best consideration; 
and meanwhile the one practicable plan which is 
generally known, and in more or less partial 
operation, meets with our heartiest approval. 





THE SUPPLEMENT CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. GLApsToNe’s original proposal, in his medi- 


advertisements only to be printed without a 
stamp, retaining it on those supplements which 
contained news. 
chiefly reaped the benefit of this alteration was 





| plementary one, such a transfer would have 
|e . * * 
{injured their advertising character; and the 


longs; but is it not also the most eflicient ? 


sider the growing number and immense possibili- | 


Office, with its wide superintendence and super- | 


chiefs may be held in check and rendered com- | 
by subordinates of an | 


criticism. The | 


| the struggles of the Bar and Parliament, the | 


tated alteration of the laws affecting newspaper | 
stamps, was to allow supplements containing | 


The journal which would have | 
the Times; for, although one or two other | 


| newspapers might have transferred their adver- | 
| tisements from their ordinary sheet to their sup- | 


| Times is the only newspaper that habitually pub- 
|lishes a supplement containing advertisements 
| Only. Nothing could be more obvious than the 
injustice of Mr. GLApstToNe’s proposed alteration, 
which went to relieve from taxation the sheet 
which, from the remunerative nature of its con- 
tents, could best afford to pay it, and to retain it 
upon sheets which under any circumstances were 
a positive loss to the newspaper proprietor. ‘The 
outery was immediate and general, and hence the 
new modification. 

Certainly, the modification is better than the 
original proposal; yet it seems to us that, in recoil- 
ing from an act of undue favour to the Zimes, 
Mr. GLapstone is going to the other extreme of 
| committing an injustice towards that powerful 
| paper. Newspapers with single supplements, 
whether the latter consist of news or advertise- 
ments, are, according to Mr. GLapstone’s new 
proposal, to be relieved from their former stamp; 
but a second stamp is to be imperative when a 
| double supplenient is printed. Now, as the Times 
from the amount of its advertisements is the only 
paper that ever requires a double supplement, it 
will be the only paper subject to the additional 
stamp. - And our large contemporary very natu- 
rally complains of an arrangement through which, 
because it enjoys, perhaps deservedly, a greater 
share of patronage than its neighbours, it is to be 
| subject to. an additional tax. 

“Tt is an ill wind,” says the kindly proverb, 
“that blows nobody good ;” and the Zimes’s in- 
| dignation at this injustice has led it into inquiries, 
| the result of which may be beneficial to the whole 

stamped press.’ Why, asks the 7imes, why sup- 
| plements at-all ?. Why should we not print our 
| paper as it pleases us, without these arbitrary 
| divisions? Why must.the bedy of the paper 
occupy not more than a certain number of square 
inches? Why is-our field of operation to be rc 
stricted any more than that of the tradesman, 
whois not obliged to confine his shop to a certain 
specified height or breadth, or the farmer, who 
may cultivate as many acres as he pleases, or the 
preacher, who may (as far as the law goes) de- 
liver a sermon of what length he chooses ? Echo 
only answers Why ; at least, we cannot easily 
fancy a more rational response. 

If it be said that postal necessities require a 
restriction of size, we reply that weight, and not 
size, is the proper condition of a postal restriction. 
The publishers and the public are now allowed to 
send printed books by post at a considerable de- 
duction from the usual postal charge, similar to 
that which the stamp effects for the newspaper. 
| But the publisher is not obliged to restrict the 
| size of his volume to a certain number of square 
| inches of paper, or to publish a portion of it asa 
| detached supplement. Why should there be one 
arrangement for the book, and another for the 
newspaper? Let a good and sufficient weight, 
say that of the largest newspaper at present pub- 
lished, the Times and its double supplement, be 
allowed to go post-free fora penny stamp, and rid 
us of all these useless restrictions upon size, and 
useless definitions of supplements ! 

The most amusing part of what we have termed 
the supplement controversy is the attitude as- 
sumed by those who have always clamoured for 
Free Trade in Knowledge, Free Trade in News- 
papers, and so forth. - Out of a personal pique at 
the Times, these gentlemen support the tax on the 
| double supplement, and say, if a man has to pay 

a licence-tax for one shop, and he takes another, 
let him pay a second tax. The Times has justly 
observed, that the analogy in its case is not of a 
| second shop, but of an addition to, or enlargement 
of, the original shop. And we may add that 
without an additional stamp, every enlargement 
| of a journal pays, through the increase of duty 
onthe paper, a great additional sum into the 
Exchequer. 





THE LIPERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
| THe increase of lecturing in the metropolis, every 
day bringing out some new aspirant or some old 
veteran, is ascribed by Mr. EXAMINER to THACKERAY’S 
success—obviously an insufficient reason. Lecturing 
Lords and THACKERAY’s success may incite to the 
| platform men of a commercially speculative turn of 
mind ; but there are many other reasons of high and 
low kinds, wherefore authorship should be deserted 
for or interchanged with lecturing. For one thing, 
you get to say your say (if that be an object, and you 
have a say to say)—no editor forbidding, or publisher 
growing frantic with expostulations. For another 
thing, you stand face to face with the people you are 
| addressing—a great advantage for them—and perhaps 
| (only perhaps).for you! ~A man, clever with his pen 
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may get up any quantity of ingenious rhetoric; but 
he cannot get up sincerity of tone, honesty of face! 
What a man looks, said Gorrue, is the most impor- 
tant thing about him; what he speaks, only second 
in importance; what he writes, decidedly third and 
last. 


however, the claims of contributors were recognised 
in the appointment of “ Bos” Lowe to a Secretary- 


| ship at the Board of Control ; and now the claims of | 


And then, by lecturing, you obtain that inesti- | 


mated privilege, you “ get known ”—a privilege which, | 


under the present anonymous system, only a few 
favoured writers, such as the happy Mr. GRAVE, can 
enjoy. How amusing to read in the moderate-liberal 


newspapers the leading articles on the recent debate | 


on the ballot. ‘ Secrecy hateful to Englishmen,” 
“ Publicity a Briton’s noblest enjoyment,” ‘“ the 
voter responsible to society,” and so. forth—did it not 
occur to the ingenious writers how applicable all that 
was to themselves, and their own position ? 


| number a clever report of a possible dialogue between | 


| niable homage in Manchester, to wit, the abuse of 
If the | 


publicity of a vote given by some St. Alban’s sot to | 


Bex the Quaker be so indispensable, is not much 
more indispensable the publicity of those who direct 
and determine thousands and thousands of votes, not 
by bribery, but by persuasion ? 

THACKERAY’s new American theme, they say, is to 
be “ Men of the World,” not writers proper, of the last 
century ;—my Lord CHesTERFIELD, the shrewd and 
polished voluptuary, belike the Honourable Horace 
WALPoLe, and persons of their kidney—characters 
whom THACKERAY will handle rarely. One Trans- 


| length of touting for advertisements for it at public 


atlantic organ of public opinion, in a long article on | 


“THACKERAY in America,” draws a comparison | 


between him and Dickens in their relations to 
Yankees and Yankeedom, far from flattering to the 
author of Pickwick. 


eye, to quiz when he got home, have gone about 
lecturing and making money—/e might have come 


Why could not Dickens, says | 
the judicious critic, instead of going about with an | 


back, lectured again, and made more money ;—avery | 


Yankee view of the matter ! 
at America and the Americans more than did Mr, 
THACKERAY in early days; but with prosperity and 
advancing years we grow tolerant, and take to the 
“conciliatory dodge ;"—THAcKERAY has made up his 


Few people have laughed | 


old quarrels with Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrroy, | 


with the ‘ harrixtokrasy” in general, now with the | 


Americans; nothing remains for him but to hold out 
the right hand of fellowship to—Doctor Puitires! 
Meanwhile his most pleasant Lectures on the last- 
century English Humourists have been published 
and reviewed ; and the Atheneum seizes on one passage 
in them as a peg whereon to hang a controversy re- 


specting those ever-vexed points, the condition-of- | 


author and estimation-of-author questions. It is the 
passage wherein Mr. THackreray charges upon 
Porn’s Dunciad * that obloquy which has since pur- 
sued. our calling.” 
loquy,” and points to “ Jonnson and BuRNEY domes- 
ticated with the THrRALEs ” (what singular notions of 
social elevation the Atheneum must have!); “ CowPER 
nursed through his madness by Mrs. Unwen and 
Lady Heskeru ” (as if it was the poet they nursed, 
and not the man); “ Scorr entertaining refugee 
crowned heads in his feudal palace” (would they 
have come to him had he lived on a third floor ?) ; 
“« WorpswormTH, made a saint of pilgrimage by every 
one who repaired to the Lake country” (after how 
many years of “obloquy” and laughter from even 
Tom Moore?), &e. &c. 
naum’s instances to be worth anything, Mr. GRAVE 
has to remark that these were the field-ofticers 
of literature; and the real question is, how goes it 
with the privates? The answer of every candid man 
must be, that “ obloquy” does rest on them, although 
perhaps the pain of it is much mitigated by their 
own conceit, and that “ sunshine of the breast” which 
kind Nature bountifully dispenses to her scribbling 
children. To be a barrister, a physician, a clergy- 
man, is not against a man, but for him—to be, how- 
ever, a writer for the press—ah! that is a different 
matter. And why? Are there no dishonest barris- 


The Atheneum denies the “ ob- | 


But, allowing the Athe- | 


the working editor are socially borne testimony to by 
his admission to that august society. The Press, “a 
new weekly Conservative Paper,” gave in its last 


the Brsop and Coppen at the dinner-table. Let | 
Mr. Wartrer Savace Lanpor take in hand an 
“Imaginary Conversation between the Brisuor of 
OxrorD and the Editor of the Times.” 

While the newspaper press has been thus honoured 
in London, it has been receiving a peculiar but unde- 





Brigut — abuse which is always complimentary. 
To curry favour with the Times, and. revenge himself 
for a quadrennial absence of puffs, Bricut has been 
falling foul of the Daily News, and newspaper pro- 
prietors and public writers in general. While, as 
yet, puffs flowed in, Bricut was among the warmest 
panegyrists of the Daily News, and even went the 


meetings where he was called on to speak! Nous 
avons changé tout. cela: the puffs haye ceased, and 
therefore the Daily News is no longer “ independent ” 
—to be independent meaning, to be a dependent of 
3nicut’s. Nay, more, he charges newspaper pro- 
prietors with the naughty crime of wishing for a per- 
centage on the capital invested—Brionr himself, no 
doubt, being conseious of nothing but the purest and 
most disinterested impulses! Then, “ public writers 
have no better sotrces of information than their 
neighbours.” Who said they had?» Whatever they 
have, Bricur would get on very ill without them; 
and their verdict on public affairs, even though it | 
may be influenced by proprietors wishing for a per- 
centage on capital invested, is worth quite as much 
as that which is determined by the tremendous cheer 
of four or five thousand miscellaneous ignoramuses, 
yelling in a big room at Manchester! 

Mr. Forrescvue has brought in, and got read a first | 
time, a Bill for the Extension of the Museums and | 
Libraries’ Act to Ireland. Why does not some | 
honourable gentleman from beyond the Tweed follow 
his example and propose its extension to Scotland? | 
Mr. Ewart has given notice of his intention to intro- | 
duce an Act to amend that prior Act—one very sus- | 
ceptible of amendments which have been often indi- 
cated here. Ifthe local rate leviable under it is still 
to be restricted to a farthing or two per pound on the | 
rental, producing in most cases a sum inadequate for | 
the annual expenses ofa Free Library, why should not | 
Government be called on to vote a certain sum out of | 


just as, at present, in the educational sphere, it | 
in that way supplements the voluntary contributions 
of localities and of the great educational societies ? 
Perhaps by and by, lectures may be added to those | 
institutions—lectures on the philosophy, the history, 
the biography of literature. Perhaps lectures will 
become more and more subsidiary to the design of 
indicating in a public collection of books (“the true | 
university of our days”) what volumes should be 
read, and how and why they should be read. 

Our two Lecturing Earls have departed on special 
missions—eastwardand westward—my Lord CARLISLE | 
to the Great Turk—my Lord ELLESMERE and suite | 
to Yankeeland, where, off New York, their vessel was ; 
boarded by the reporter of the New York Herald ; and | 
presently the delighted New Yorkers could read in | 
that admirable journal, with correct prefixes of 
“ Right Honourable” and “ Honourable,” the names 
of all his lordship’s family, followed by a catalogue 


| 
| the consolidated fund and in aid of the local rate, | 
| 


| of the ship’s officers, and compliments to all and | 


ters, no quack physicians, no flagitious clergymen ? | 


Yes, surely ; but they all ply their trades above-board, 
and not in the stealthy dusk of anonymity. Mr. 
GRAVE has his foot in the stirrup of his hobby—but 
will spare the reader’s feelings, and not mount. 
Durry, of the Nation, has never been virtually 
anonymous; and sometimes, for his own sake, he has 
been too public. 
friends, and the general recognition of it in the 
London newspapers, are creditable to him, and, con- 
sidering his extreme opinions, to them. Though not 
himself a prominent member of the Literary World 
(he does wield, however, an eloquent journalistic pen), 
Durry, in his own Irish sphere, has done much for 


it—many a kind word of encouragement, or equally | 


kind word of discouragement, has he breathed to 
many a literary aspirant,—to many a piece of prose 


or verse has he been what the one tree was to Noan’s | 


dove,—and “the wild throbbings of the Celtic heart ” | 


haye often found in the Nation a home they must else 
haye gone without, for their melodious expression. 


Dvurry and his dinner are all very well; but the old | 


days of Perry of the Morning Chronicle (he had 


| Memoirs and Correspondence of Moore. 
Royal Highnesses at his table), seem returning when | 


we read, as all of us may have read lately, that Sir | 


Wituram Mo.eswortn, Chief 
Woods and Forests, lately entertained at dinner the 
Lorp Bisnor of Oxrorp, to meet Conpen, and 
Stranger still — DeLANe, the reputed Editor of the 
Times! Well! Mr. Warten, since Captain STERLING'S 
death, had mainly enjoyed what social position was 


Commissioner of | 


The dinner given him lately by his | 


sundry on board—even to—the Marines! America 
has sent to England Mrs. Srowe and Uncle Tom; | 
England sends in return my Lord ELLESMERE and 
that remarkable valet of his lordship’s, who delayed 
the departure of the vessel from Southampton because 
his cabin was not quite to his taste—very far from 
displaying Uncle Tom’s indifference to his. 

Literary piracy is extending from American pub- 
lishers to American authors, as Messrs. INGRAM and 
Cooke have learned to their cost. Reprinting an 
American work entitled “ Money: how to get, how 
to keep, and how to use it,” they found themselves 
pounced upon by the English publisher of Mr. Henry 


| Taytor’s works, from which the American writer (?) | 
| 
| 


of the book had filched a quantity of. matter, and 
quietly incorporated it with his own lucubrations, 
English publishers must be careful how they reprint | 
American books, or they may be becoming receivers | 
of stolen goods. Messrs. INGRAM and CooKE have 
had to cancel the leaves containing the matter stolen 
from Mr. Taytor, and to make public acknowledg- 
ment of the whole transaction. 

An opportunity oecurs for any “ enterprising pub- 
lisher” to come beldly forward and compete with the 
Messrs. Lonaman, Lord Joun Russewi, and their 
Here before 
Mr. GRAVE lies a “Catalogue of a Collection of 
upwards of one thousand autograph letters, addressed 
by Tuomas Moore, to Mr. JAMES Power, his Music 
Publisher, between the years 1808 and 1836, trans- 
cripts from fifty-seven of which only (with omissions) 
have been printed by the Right Hon. Lord Jonn 
RussgLL, in the Memoirs, Journal, and Correspond- | 
ence of the Poet; ” and these, with other things, ‘‘ will | 





derivable from authority in the Times office; lately, | be sold by auction by Messrs. Purrick and Simpson, 





Auctioneers.of Literary Property, at their great room, 
191, Piccadilly, on Thusday, June 23, and following 
day.” What a chance for an enterprising publisher! 
From the extracts from the letters given in the cata- 
logue, this portion of Moore's correspondence would 
appear to be quite as interesting as any other. Let an 
enterprising publisher buy them, and put them into 
the hands of a lively hack, who could agglomerate 
biographical and anecdotical matter round them, and, 
ten to one, Lord Jonn will be driven from the field! 
ALEXANDER Smiru’s poems are at a second edition, 
and, despite the materialism of the age, the adver- 
tising columns of the journals are full of announce- 
ment, of new poetry or new metre. No less than 
three sets of collections of the British poets are in 
course, or on the point, of publication—that edited 
by Ropert Bett, that by GrorGe GILFILLAN, and 
a third, published by Messrs, RourLEpGE, seemingly 
without editor, but illustrated by CorBovuLn, Foster, 
W. Harvey, &. &e. Among interesting books an- 
nounced long ago, there are several on the eve of pub- 
lication; such as the Autobiography of Haydon, 
edited by Tom Tayror, with its painful revelations 
of private life in the English-artist world ; the Story 
of Corfe Castle, picturing domestic life during the 
great civil war of the seventeenth century, and 
edited by the Right Hon. G. R, BANnkes, who 
represented the Mechanics’ Institute of Corfe 
Castle in the recent conference at the Society of Arts 
—and the Memoirs of Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Tu1stLETHWAYTE. 
Of other biography we are promised The Life and 
Times of Madame de Staél, by Marta Norris, a 
well-selected and by no means hacknied subject; and 
from a very different region of effort, the Life and 
Martyrdom of Savonarola, the Christian hero of the 
15th century, by Mr. MAppen, the eastern traveller. 
Dre Quincky’s re-appearance in a collective form, 
tempts to the republication by a London firm of a 
cheap edition of the most striking and best known of 
all his writings, The Confessions.of an English Opium- 
eater ; and a cheap edition is likewise promised of the 
first series of Hmerson’s Essays, with the preface by 
CARLYLE. The Rey. Frepertck Maurice, ever 
printing, furnishes a new volume of Theological 
Essays, composed no doubt of his latest sermons in 
the chapel of Lincoln’s-inn. The new edition of 
Lyell’s Geology will be the ninth; and unconnected 
with geologic stones is the second volume long 
delayed, of Mr. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, entitled 
The Sea Stories. The Essay on the History and Ma- 
nagement of Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions, and especially how far they may be developed 
and combined so as to promote the Moral Well-being 
and Industry of the Country, by Mr. James Hote, 
Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Me- 


| chanics’ Institutes, and which gained the prize of the 


Society of Arts, is very properly to be published; and 
that body itself is bringing out The Report of the In- 
dustrial Instruction Committee to the Society of Arts; 
together with the Evidence on which that Report is 
fouuded—the evidence including that of Mr. Ban- 
BAGE, Sir DAvip Brewster, Professor Jonunston of 
DvuruHAM, Sir Ropert Kang, and a long list of scien- 
tific and industrial notabilities. Mr. MArsuMan, the 
Editor of the Friend of India, and whose authority 
has been so often appealed to in the recent debate, 
publishes a letter to Jonny Bricut, Esq. M.P., on 
the recent debate on the affairs of India. In fiction 
we have a new edition of Sir Epwarp Bulwer 
Lytron’s My Novel, and The Life and Death of Silas 
Barnstarke, by TALBotr GwYNNE, Esq., the pseu- 
donym of the fair authoress of The School for Fathers. 
Nor shall the sojourn among us of the Italian patriot 
and statesman, the Marquis D’AzEGLIo, go without 
a literary memorial, for his novel, The Maid of Flo- 
rence, or Nicolo di Lapi, may soon be had at all the 
libraries. Nor are .Vovels and Tales by Marta 
EpGEwortnH forsworn by the rising generation, as 
a new edition of them testifies. 

New magazines, or new series of old magazines, 
begin to swarm with the arriving summer. The 
Illustrated London Magazine, price 6d., appears on the 


| first of July, with Piz and Co. for its artists, and 


among its contributors the Hon. Mrs. Norron. Then, 
too, shall the British Journal from a sixpenny become 
a new shilling magazine, and under new manage- 
ment. And with the same day Hogg’s Instructor, no 
longer a. three-halfpenny weekly, emerges a shilling 


| monthly, with a paper on Epmunp Burke, by GEORGE 


GILFILLAN, the first of a series on modern English 
orators, and one on How to write English, by a master 
of that art, Tuomas De Quincey. 

Mr. CuANCELLOR of the Excnequer, in his new 
schedule of stamp and advertisement duties, has so 
worded one of his clauses as to charge with duty 
the catalogues of books recently published, which 
publishers are in the habit of appending to their 
book-publications—a class of advertisements which 
have hitherto been exempt from taxation. And yet 
the Right Honourable Gentleman affirms that he does 
not mean to impose any new advertisement-tax. 
Really the Right Honourable Gentleman may be 
very clever in matters connected with Exchequer 
bonds and bills, sugar, timber, soap, and the like; 
but he seems a very unfit person to exercise a fiscal 
control over the literary world! 

FRANK GRAVE. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

The Sanative Influence of Climate, By Sir Janus | 
Crakk, Bart. M.D, F.R.S. Physician in ordi- 
nary to the Queen, and to the Prince Albert. 
Fourth edition. London: Murray, Churchill. 
1846. 

Climate of Italy in relation to Pulmonary Consimp- 
tion, with Remarks upon the Influence of Foreign 
Climates upon Invalids. By T. H. Buraess, | 
M.D. &c. lately Physician to the Blenheim- | 
street Dispensary. London: Longman and Co. 
1852. 

Change of 
Dyspeptic, Palmonary, and other Chronic A ffee- 
tions: with an Account of the most eligible Places 
of Residence for Invalids in Spain, Portugal, 
Algeria, &c. at different Seasons of the Year ; 
and an Appendix on the Mineral Springs of the 
Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix les Basse By | 
D. J. Ty Francis, M.D. Lond., Corresponding 
Member of the Society of the Medical Sciences | 
of Lisbon, of the Academy of Medicine and | 
Surgery at Barcelona, &c. Physician to the | 
Dispensary for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. | 
London: Churchill. 1853. 

To those who travel simply for amusement, it 

matters comparatively little in what direction 

they pursue their wanderings; they may recline 
in indolent repose under the balmy influence of | 
an Italian sky, or, in defiance of cold, fatigue, 
and danger, tempt the snowy glaciers of Mont | 

Blane; they may rough it on the lakes of Canada, 

or indulge in aqueous potations at the foot of the 

Malvern Hills. But it is far otherwise when the 

immediate object for which friends and home are | 

left is the recovery of health. It is then of the 
first importance to fix on the climate suited to 
the case,—a mistake here might be perilous, or 
even fatal. It frequently happens that the pre- 
scription of a physician is more or less painful, | 
repulsive, and inconvenient ; yet it is submitted 
to for the sake of health. Nothing, however, in | 
the practice of medicine, or even of surgery, is | 
more severely trying than the peremptory verdict | 
that the delicate invalid, perhaps the pet of the | 
family and the life of the social circle, shall be 

exiled from home, and condemned to wander in a 

foreign clime, in whose vernacular the good 

English word comfort has no representative, and | 

where the lassitude of disease finds no relief in 

the solace of friends or the conveniences of home. | 

The climate which can compensate for all these 

drawbacks must indeed be well chosen and well | 

adapted to the case. The anxious questions con- 
nected with change of air, should always be 
solved, not in generals, but in particulars. The 
when and the where must both be taken into the 
account; and the solution of these questions may | 
not be trusted safely to popular opinion, nor yet 
to the reports of a rapid traveller, who has | 
alighted on a sunny region in a sunny day. | 
There is, indeed, no department of medical | 
science which has been more neglected than 
medical geography, or, as it is the fashion to call | 
it, topography. ‘The three works at the head of 
this article are, we believe, the only English | 
works of the kind, if we except a few straggling | 
contributions to the medical periodicals. 
Sir James CLar«k appears to have been driven 
by necessity, from his peculiar position, to write | 
something on climate. The travelling mania had | 
seized at once the court, the aristocracy, and the 
people; and those who did not travel for health | 
affected to do so, and got a physician’s prescrip- 
tion as a ticket of exit. Sir James had travelled 
but little, and resided less, on the Continent; and, | 
as to his own country, he does not seem to have / 
been aware that it has a northern coast, much | 
less that on this boundary the temperature in the | 
winter, for reasons well known to every scientific | 
observer, is warmer than on the southern coast, 
and that the mortality from pulmonary consump- 
tion among the native inhabitants of the coast | 


Climate considered as a Remedy in| 
| 


| 
| 


extending from Sheerness to Ramsgate, is con- | 
siderably lower than that of the natives of 
Hastings, Brighton, and other denizens of our | 
southern coast. It is too late, however, to find | 
fault with a book which has reached its fourth | 
edition. Most of our readers are probably well 
acquainted with it. It treats not only of climate | 


| re bus. 


| science. 





but of diet, regimen, medicine, et de omnibus 
The book contains 412 pages, the last 
forty of which are occupied by imeteorological | 
tables and explanatory observations. These 
constitute the real value of the work; and if 
the preceding 372 pages had been occupied with 
statistical details of a similar character, culled 
from authentic sources, the work would have 
been useful to medical men, whereas it is only | 


| a popular disquisition on a fashionable subject, 


loosely put together, and consisting of general | 
observations, but few of which are likely to be | 
useful either to the Profession, or to patients 
about to travel for their health and requiring 
special directions, Still, it is a fashionable book. 

Dr. Bureess gets over the difficulty by advising 
consumptive patients to stay at home. “The 
purpose of this volume,” he tells us, “is to show 


| that to send consumptive patients to Italy, or to 


the south of France, for the benefit of their health, 
is a mistake; and that the climate of the United 


| against the blue sky; 


apparently houseless,—for the villages are sheltered 
and hidden in the rayines. Even the mountains, 
although their forms are fine, have a stern and 
ungraceful grandeur. No veil of intervening vapour 
softens the outlines which rise up gaunt and sharp 
whilst the vertical sun and the 
general absence of clouds leave no opportunity for the 
play of shadows upon their surface. This, it is true, 
is somewhat compensated by the gorgeous display of 
colours which they reflect at sunrise and sunset, the 
glories of which are indescribable. 

In diseussing the treatment of pulmonary 
consumption, Dr. Francis appears to think that 
there is a disposition to underrate the remedial 
merits of a mild climate; and justly urges that 
the fact, that in times past many persons afflicted 
with this fearful disease may have been sent 
away most injudiciously to end their days in @ 
foreign land, affords no argument against the 
judicious recommendation of a suitable climate; 
and that “in counting, as some have done, the 
tombstones of our countrymen that lie beneath 


Kingdom, as yet very partially and imperfectly | the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestius at 


understood, will afford to the English consump- 
tive inyalid as great, if not greater, chances of 
recovery than that of either of the former coun- 
tries, provided a proper locality be selected.” 
This opinion has indeed been gaining ground of 


| late, and medical men are beginning to test in 


good earnest the salubrity of their changeful isle. 


| On the subject of a “proper locality,” however, 


Dr. Burgess gives us no information. 

The volume on “change cf climate,” just put 
forth by Dr. Francis, is by far the most valuable 
English work of the class which has yet been 
published. This is not a compilation from books 
of travel hashed up with meagre notes taken in 
haste by a mere traveller. It is the result of the 
careful observations of upwards of jive years’ 
residence abroad, spent in studying the climates of 
different countries, And, as might be expected 
from these advantages, Dr. Francis has not only 
discussed the subject of foreign climates in the 


| graphic style of an actual observer, but he has 


opened up a new field for the valetudinarian 
traveller, in which may be found, not only novelty 
and freshness, but, in many cases, an increased 
facility for the recovery of health. The climates 
of Spain, Portugal, and Algeria, have now, for 
the first time, been made the subjects of inquiry. 
To this object, indeed, a large portion of the work 
is devoted; and a peculiar value is attached to 
every description, from the fact that the observa- 
tions on which it is founded were made at the 
locality described. Our space will not allow us 
to accompany the author through the many 
pleasant places whose hygienic merits he sets 
forth ;—Lisbon and the “auriferi ripa beati 
Tagi;” Cintra, a name associated with almost 
more than earthly luxuriance and beauty ; Aran- 
juez, with its groves and nightingales; Seville, 
with its sunny plain, poetic river, and orange- 
groves, its treasures of art, and its true Andalu- 
sian character; Malaga, so famous for its mild 
and equable climate, where the wheat-crop is cut 
in the middle of May, and hedges of geraniums 
blossom throughout the winter with weed-like 
luxuriance, and where the poor may safely repose 
throughout the year upon no other bed than such 
as they can spread after night-fall upon the public 
walks ;— Cadiz and Valencia, Gibraltar and 
Ronda, Alhaurin and Alicante, Barcelona and 
Algiers; the summer baths of the northern shore 
of Spain—St. Sebastian, Santander, Corunna— 
who would not be an invalid?) These, and several 
other places, are described in the elegant but 
unaffected language of a echolar and a man of 
The following extract presents a fair 
specimen of the author’s style. 

From whatever side the interior of the Peninsula is 
approached it is necessary to ascend many hundred 
feet. It consists of one vast plain of table land, 
elevated on an average from two to three thousand, 
although in some parts the height exceeds five thou- 
sand, feet above the sea, cut up by ravines and river- 
courses, and intersected by several chains of moun- 
tains, which divide and isolate large portions, some- 


| times so completely, as to present no other outlets 


than those by which the rivers escape. So clear is 
the atmosphere, that the mountains are, generally 
speaking, visible from all parts of the plain; some- 
times, indeed, as a faint blue streak only. 
sionally there is nothing to the far distant horizon to 


| engage the senses, but the solitude of the parched 


and half-cultivated plain,— unbroken, treeless, and 


But oeca- | 


Rome, or bask in many other of the sunny parts 
of Italy and France, we deal with a fixed record 
only of the dead. We lose sight, in such calen- 
lations, of those who have been relieved or cured, 
to the number of whom the former may bear but 
a small proportion.” The following contrast 
between the climate of Malaga and that of the 
mildest spots in England is further adduced in 
| favour of the argument. 

At Malaga exercise may be taken and several 
hours passed in the open air, almost daily, through- 
out the winter. There is a comparative absence ef 
rain; for we shall see hereafter that the average 

| number of days on which rain falls in the year is, at 
the utmost, only forty. Daily the windows may be 
thrown open, even without the necessity of leaving 
the room, if the precaution of selecting a southern 
aspect has been taken. So that free ventilation is 
secured without fear that the apartments will be filled 
with a chilly damp or foggy atmosphere. Frost.or 
snow will never be seen, unless on the distant sierras. 
Then there are the vivifying effects of the glowing 
light and the genial warmth of the mid-winter sun, 
which, in some sense, may be said to be a physician 
to the invalid, even as, according to the Spanish pro~ 
verb, it is acloak to the poor—“ es ed sol la capa de 
los pobres.” These are direct and positive advantages, 
to say nothing of the cheering effects on the spirits of 
a brilliant sky and landscape, and of the novelty of 
scene and circumstance which Spain everywhere 
affords. Now in the mildest spots in England, sup- 
posing that we eseape frost and severe cold, it is 
necessary to reckon upon 150 rainy days in the year 
(Torquay 152, Penzance 178, Hastings 153), besides 
a certain amount of fog, damp, and clouded atmes- 
phere. For the invalid this implies the necessity, on 
many days, of taking exercise indoors if he takes it 
at all, and it implies an imperfect ventilation. He 
lives also beneath a sky calculated rather to depress 
than elevate his spirits, and in a climate where the 
disease which he hopes to escape or control is very 
frequent, instead of in one where, to use a most 
guarded expression, it is very much less frequent. 


| Our literary readers or others who sufter from 
brain-fug and dyspepsia may be interested in the 
following receipt for the benefit of their nerves :— 


But if the invalid is a horseman of an adventurous 
spirit, and prepared to encounter a little homeliness 
of fare and accommodation, there is perhaps nothing 
that will give him so large a stock of rude health as 
an equestrian excursion in a country like Spain or 
Portugal, where it is the custom to travel on horse- 
back. In the semi-Bedouin life he will thus lead, far 
away from the luxurious confinement of railway or 
other carriages, meeting and inhaling the fresh breeze, 
often perfumed with the aroma of countless herbs at 
every step, his fare will be simple and his bed hard ; 
the latter sometimes, indeed, not altogetherinanimate: 
but the digestion will be strong and the sleep sound ; 

| and, for the rest, the Spanish proverb says, ‘“‘ He who 
sleeps well cares not for fleas;” “ que n duerme bien 
no le pican las pulyas.” Of course, in the cases of per- 
sons in delicate health, a good deal of prudence will 
| be necessary in carrying out a ramble of this kind. 
Fatigue must always be avoided, short stages being 
chosen until the strength will bear longer ones. 
Early risin.; must be practised, and two or more of 
| the midday hours devoted to a substantial meal and 
| to the siesta. The buoyancy of spirits and serenity 
| of mind which such excursions encourage, when 
judiciously managed, are very remarkable 
| It speaks well for the honesty of our author 
| that he lets his readers into the secret of the 
| “not altogether inanimate bed.” He may be 
| trusted after this in his most vivid descriptions 
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both of the natural scenery and sanitary attrac- 
tions of a country which we have, for the last fifty 
years, associated chiefly with the scenes of car- 
nage and of victory. In addition to the medical 
information, which is conveyed in language in- 
telligible to all travellers in search of health, 
considerable relief is afforded the reader by the 
way in which topics of general interest are inter- 
woven with the more purely professional details. 
The following passages afford examples of this :— 


The summers of Granada are very hot, and the 
winters cold; but the spring climate is delicious. Its 
groves are then peopled with nightingales, and its 
gardens filled with flowers, whilst the soft, balmy air, 
and the clear sky, the glittering snow-peaks on one 
side, and, on the other, the green fertile valley, or 
Vega, strewed with mementos of the romantic wars 
of Isabel the Catholic, help that feeling of enchant- 
ment which every recollection of the Alhambra is 
calculated to awaken. From Granada a good dili- 
gence-road leads to the famous City of the Caliphs, 
patrician Cordova. Here the remainder of the spring 
may be spent. The climate at that season is most 
healthy and agreeable; and the gardens at the foot of 
the Sierra Morena, as well as the sierra itself, the 
penance ground of Don Quixote, afford objects for 

eable excursions. Nor will the opportunity be 
lost of visiting that famous mosque, still almost per- 
fect, although now a Christian cathedral, whose many 
hundred columns of marble and jasper attest to this 
day the magnificence of its founder, the great Abderr- 
haman. 

The present state of Algiers is 
scribed :— 

There are but few modern undertakings to be seen 
im France itself that afford so favourable an idea of 
the energy and enterprise of the French, as the pre- 
sent state of Algiers. During their twenty years of 
occupation they seem to have wrought more of 
change in many parts of the town than the Spaniards 
haye effected in Granada, Seville, Valencia, aud other 
places during the centuries for which they have dis- 
possessed the Moors. The symbols of the Crescent 
are everywhere falling away before those of the Cross, 
Whole districts are to be seen, indeed, where every- 
thing, excepting the native population, recalls to the | 
mind the modern parts of Paris. There is, perhaps, | 
less of what is English in Gibraltar, than what is | 
French in Algiers. Spacious quays have been con- | 
strueted and immense moles have given safety to the 
harbour; fortifications on a vast scale have been 
thrown up, the neighbouring country is traversed by 
excellent roads, and, along with hospitals, a model 
prison, public gardens, &c., have made the City of | 
the Dey leap, by a single bound, from a state of bar- 
barism to one of advanced civilisation. 


thus de- 


The last fifty pages of the book are devoted to | 
the subject of the mineral springs of the Pyre- | 
nees, Vichy, and Aix les Bains. At the present 
season, when many valetudinarians are looking | 
about them for some new and pleasant place | 
where they may find both health and amusement, | 
information on these topics comes very apropos. | 
All the principal spas are described, the scenery 
of the neighbourhood, and the medicinal proper- | 
ties of the. waters. We conclude our extracts | 
with one passage from this part of the book ;— 


Independently of the healing qualities of the waters, | 
which are so bountifully scattered throughout the 
whole range of the Pyrenees—and at least 200 
springs are known to exist on the French side alone 
—the scenery, incessantly changing in character, is 
full of beauty and grandeur. The mountains are not 
so much broken up into distinct objects, nor are they 
so lofty as those of Switzerland, the Maledeta, the 
highest of them attaining the elevation of 11,424 feet | 
only. ‘The seas of snow and of glacier are not so | 
wide and. can exist only at greater elevations; nor | 
will the few mountain tarns bear comparison with | 
these fine sheets of water which form so prominent 
a feature in Swiss scenery. But the more southern } 
latitude of the Pyrenees provides for them attrac- | 


tions.of another kind;—sunny skies, a dry, exhi- 
larating atmosphere, less frequent changes of wea- 
ther, and above all, a wonderful beauty and 
profusion of vegetation. The lower valleys pre- | 
sent a striking display of sylyan richness, abound- 
ing in noble specimens of oak, ash, and walnut, | 
relieved by green pastures, vineyards, orchards, and | 
maze-fields. And each one has its brawling stream, | 
the waters of which are remarkable not only for | 
clearness and purity, but for the beauty of their 
tints, which have been likened to those of the beryl 
and the chrysoprase. In the higher regions the 
mountains are clothed, to the limits nearly of per- 
petual snow, with vast and undulating forests of 
beech and fir, the sombre hues of which are dispelled 
by the glowing sunlight. And when the trees can 
no longer exist, rhododendrons and other alpine plants 
begin to enliven the ground, and extend upwards to 
the height nearly of 9000 feet. I have myself seen 


hay-making on the plateau at the foot of the Pic du 
Midi, at an elevation exceeding 6000 feet; and the 
crop was good. Throughout the summer the meadows 
aud ‘hill-slopes ‘are covered with yerdure; and on the 


hills the turf is often so smooth and lawn-like as to 
suggest the idea that molten wax might have stolen 
over the surface. The cheerfulness of the landscape 
is further heightened by the box and other kinds of 
underwood which sprout in profusion from every fis- 
sure and ledge in the precipitous fronts of the gaily 
tinted limestone rocks. 


at the German brunnen. There are no gambling 
establishments, as at many of the latter; and although 
at several of the baths occasional balls, concerts, &c. 
do take place, people are led to find their resources 
principally in the open air. Horseback and carriage 
excursions or picnic parties, for which almost every 
locality affords abundant opportunities, provide a 
health-giving and delightful way of passing the time, 
very much practised here. 
with trout, and the fishers are few. The adventurous 
sportsman too may go in quest of the chamois; whilst 
occasionally the whole world at one or other of the 
baths is kept in a state of excitement throughout the 
day by the tidings that a party of guides and visitors 
have climbed the mountains to hunt bears. 


The profession and the public have much to 
thank Dr. Francis for, in this important contri- 
bution to medical and topographical science. 
But the subject is far from exhausted. We have 
but learned as yet that there is gold in Australia, 
and health in the Peninsula. Other labourers 
are required to give us further information. 
What has yet reached us, we have reason to 
believe, is but a scantling of the profusion which 
is yet left behind. It has even been suggested 
that there is gold enough in old England for all 
its wants; and there is gathering a strong opinion 
that there is also to be found in these isles a 
sheltered nook, or a “vale of health” for'every 
ivalid, suited to his case, and enhanced with every 
surrounding comfort, and all that is contained in 
that truly English word. And while those who 





| can travel certainly will, and if some, pampered 


with luxury, find relief in the ungenial change 
and semi-barbarous habits of a foreign clime, we 
must not forget that there is a large class of 
interesting sufferers who cannot, dare not commit 
themselves to the rough nursery of the Channel. 
For their sakes, it is desirable that the topography 
of our own soil should be better studied and more 
carefully investigated... The Provincial Medical 
Association resolved, at a recent meeting, to set 
such an inquiry on foot in a systematic manner; 
but the lamented decease of Dr. Mackness, of 
Hastings (who was appointed as a pioneer to 
furnish an account of the topography of that 
town and neighbourhood), appears to have 
damped the ardour of the ‘society in this branch 
of study. Yet this Association appears to us the 
only one which is really able to carry out so 
important an inquiry: | Its members:reside in all 
parts of the country, from Aberdeen to Land’s 
End, from Dover. to Liverpool. And residence 
is necessary, generally long residence, in order 
to become acquainted with | the « prevailing 
climatic peculiarities and meteorological elements 
of a given-locality... Seasons differ from each 
other so much in» temperature, moisture, and 
electro-magnetic phenomena, that one or two 
seasons present no test of salubrity, or of: any- 
thing else, in this variable climate: and the 
members of this important society are just 
sufficiently scattered: to contribute all that need 
be known of the sanatory resources of our native 
isle, and each. one may be supposed to have 
resided too long’in one place to be deceived by an 
extraordinary season. We shall be glad to hear 
that they have resumed their labours in this 
department. 








Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Tenth 
Edition, with extensive additions and emendations. 
London: Churchill. 


Tae author of this famous work, in the preface to the 
present new and enlarged edition, informs us that he is 
‘a private person with limited opportunities of study.” 
It is one of the Curiosities of Literature that his per- 
sonality has never been traced. To conceal his name 
was, perhaps, a matter of prudence; for although its 
doetrines are by no means obnoxious to the grave 
| charges of anti-religious tendencies with which they 
| have been assailed, they are heterodox in science; and 
| experience proves that none are more ready to wield 
| the formidable weapon of religious warfare than 
| men of science whose theories are assailed, and who 
| find it more easy to answer by accusing their oppo- 
| nent of hetetodoxy than by refuting his arguments. 
| The Vestiges was’ sure to be so treated, and the author 
| has exercised a wise discretion in concealing himself 
from those who would attack his person as well as his 
| book: no great harm could come of blows.upon the 
latter; but for the former—let those say who. have 
| felt the poisoned barb. 
| Few books have made so much noise in the scien- 


The amusements for visitors | 
in the Pyrenees are of a less artificial kind than those 


Then the rivers abound | 





tifie world as this. It has called forth opponents in 
every shape, from Quarterly Reviews to penny 
magazines, from Professors to penny-a-liners. That 
it has survived so many assaults is proof at least of 
substantial vitality, whatever errors may be detected 
on its surface. This new edition, indeed, so far from 
showing signs of decay, is anew and vigorous growth 
from the old stock. The author maintains his theory ; 
but he corrects many of his errors of fact, accumulates 
additional evidence, introduces a multitude of illus- 
trations which make the text more intelligible, and 
in every way has added to its interest and value. 
He does not convince us that the development theory 
is the true one. On the contrary, we gather from his 
own case the strongest confirmations of the orthodox 
history of the order of Creation; but undoubtedly he 
has given an impulse to investigation by many new 
and strange facts before unnoticed; he has caused 
many to think who had not done so before; he has 
given to thought new directions ; he has made science 
popular; he has enlarged the public mind, and there- 
fore he has done good service. The cause of true religion 
is always benefited by the widest and freest discussion. 
Truth has nothing to fear from inquiry; it profits by 
attacks; it is strengthened by being questioned; and 
when this is fairly done, without abuse or ridicule, it is 
rather to be encouraged than denounced. 








Chemistry of the Four Seasons. An Essay by Thomas 
Gnirrrras, Professor of Chemistry, &c. London: 
Churchill. 

A Happy design, admirably executed. Mr. Grurritn 

has described what might be termed the Science of 

the Seasons, showing how the changes we witness 
with such ever-returning wonder are accomplished, 
and what agencies are engaged in the production of 
the phenomena that every season offers in profusion 
to the delighted gaze of the observer of nature. _ Not 
only does he this, but he applies his learning to the 
cause of religion ; he shows how these glorious works 

—these rolling seasons—are full of God. A> more 

truly pions book, and at the same time’a more in- 

structive one, we have seldom seen. It shouldbe in 
the hand of every young person ; on the table of every 
household. 








A raiep edition of the Murine Botenist, by ISABELDA 
G1rForD, is an introduction to the study of British 
sea-weeds, which, we must presume, has been found 
practically useful by a great many persons, or. it 
would not have attained toa, third edition, But we 
should have supposed it much too curt, dry, and tech- 
nical to be popular. It seems to be little more thana 
catalogue, A new edition, also the third, of Pulleyn’s 
Ety dogica? Compendium, or Portfolio of Origins and 
Inventions, has just been issued by Messrs. Tegg. It 
has been carefully edited, revised and extended by 
Merton A. THoms, and gives the latest information 
on the various subjects treated of. A wondrous mass 
of facts has been gathered iu this useful volume, Its 
design, as its title implies, is to collect netices of the 
most remarkable origins, inventions, localities,,titles, 
dignities, etymologies, epithets, colloquialphrases, &c. 
and to give such accounts of them as are to be found 
in the best writers——A_ very beautiful little book 
on the Eggs of British Birds, by C. JENNINGS, has 
been just published at Bath, by Binns and Co. 

is an extraordinary specimen of provincial typogra~ 
phy. It contains a multitude of engravings of eggs, 
coloured after nature, with descriptions of the parent 
birds, their habits, their places for nestling, the 
forms of their nests, anecdotes and original observa- 
tions, It is just the book for a holiday present to 
youth, in whom it is desired to cultivate a taste for 
Natural History——Mr, J. Kenyon BLACKWELL, 
late Commissioner of Mines Inquiry, has addressed 
to Lord Palmerston a letter on Explosions in Coat 
Mines, in which he traces their causes, and suggests 
the means available for their prevention or control 
We recommend its perusal to those who are connected 
with this important branch of our industry. Dr. 
Cocks, of Devonport, has just produced an extremel 
useful little volume, entitled The Sea-weed Collector's 
Guide, in which he gives full instructions for collect- 
ing and preserving these vegetables of the world of 
waters, and adds a list of all the known species in 
Great Britain. With this volume in hand, a summer 
residence at the sea-side will be found doubly inter- 
esting. Aided thus, no day need be dull, no hour 
unemployed, and the mind will profit as much as the 
body. The Rev. Cuartes Breecner, of New 
Jersey, has seriously set himself to philesophise on 
Spirit Rappings. He assumes them to be true, and 
then gravely argues as to their causes and conseque- 
nees. This Review of Spiritual Manifestations was read 
before a religious society in New York. It exhibits 
great learning, but greater credulity. He is, we be- 
lieve, a brother of Mrs. Stowe! 
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History of Scotland, from the Revolution to. the 
Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection, 
1688-1748. By Joun Hitt Burton. _2,v¥ols; 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. 








ScorLanp, when as.a nation she became united with 
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England, had a mythical nfetey, believed in by her 
people and influencing their ‘actions, and a true his- 
tory, then concealed, but discovered by the skilful | 
perseverance of late inquirers 


‘We quote Mr. 
applicable to the age succeeding, 


Burton’s remark, equally 
because if 


exemplifies the character of his own labours in | 2 
| traitors. 


The tale of | 


reféreiice to a period hitherto shielded by romance 
from the calm judgment of history. 
heroic virtues, devoteduess, sacrifices nobly ac- 
cepted by men who perished to perpetuate their 
faith, and by others, their political opponents, who 
held with similar tenacity to the fortunes of a 
fallen house, has been so often told and sung 
with so much sadness, tenderness, and beauty, 
the theme could not bat touch the imagination, 
even “when it failed to touch the heart. The 
author of the present volumes has wiped away 
the colouring of fiction from the picture of an 
eventful century ; exalted sentiments and heroic 
shadows disappear, and the canvass reptesents 
nothing more than an ordinary conflict of the 
real or fancied interests, the passions, and often 
the baser impulses, of common men. 

Mr. Burton has produced a work of great 
utility both to the student and future historian; 
he has contributed new and valuable information, 
and especially rendered the subject his own by 
the comprehensive manner of its arrangement. 
He belongs in style of thought, but not in style 
of writing, to the Macaulay School, to the modern 
Persians who worship the rising sun of material 
progress, with stern contempt for the minority 
who dream after daybreak, when light has 
kindled upon obscure nooks and there remains 
no. longer an excuse for not being able to perceive 
things as they are. 

But pure materialism in history, like rational- 
ism in religion, is apt to engender’a new super- 
stition while endeavouring to crush the old. The 


reforming brother in Swift’s Tule of a Tub injured | 


the fabric of his coat when he violently tore out 
the super-added.tufts.. An hour’s reflection upon 
any single fact, physical or moral, suffices to 
prove the extreme difficulty of arriving at just 
conclusions with regard to its true nature. We 
talk of the first principles of things—we do not 
understand them ; every fresh analysis demon- 
strates that what we believed to be simple is in 
reality complex, and composed of elements whose 
divisibility we cannot limit. Separate the 
elements, we destroy the principle, and our 
work, where it gains in accuracy, loses in com- 
pleteness. In attributing only the most sordid 
motives to the actors on either side during the 
troubles of Scotland, Mr. Burton commits an error 
as grave as the fault of exaggerated hero-worship 
hehas sought, successfully inmany instances, to ex- 
pose and overthrow. is details are exact, faith- 
ful, and impartial ; his representation is a true one, 
but, in its rigidity; does not embrace the whole 
truth... There is wanting the instinctive appre- 
ciation of a period which no labour can supply, 
and which arises from a certain sympathy, poctic, 
if the author pleases, with the trials of the time 
he‘ has to chronicle. 

Whoever studies the phenomena of a revolu- 
tion, when the most elevating and most debasing 
passions of mankind are thrown upwards from 
the human heart upon the surface of. society, 
soon perceives the ideal of romance fade before 
the. stranger manifestations of real life ; if men 
afte neither gods nor demons, yet there remains 
in-human nature a niystery not to be explained 
by mathematical rule, nor to be measured by the 
question of profit and loss or individual interest. 
There would be no hypocrites if there were no 
believers, no betrayers if there were no trust, no 
idle bragging if there were no true courage, nor 
affected faith if there were no fidelity—in a word, 
no shadow, without a substance; and if the igno- 
rant multitude alone are led by words high- 
sounding, whence sprung the ideas embodied by 
those words? If individuals are never perfect, 
they are seldom entirely corrupt; and the same 
truth applies to the masses. 

When William III. made his bargain with 
England, and ascended the throne of his father- 
in-law, the feeling of the Scotch people was slow 
to enlist in favour of the Dutch representative of 
Yoyalty. The ancient and strong spirit of 
nationality revolted against the assumptions of 
the English Crown ; and William, as little in- 
clined as his predecessor to relinquish the exer- 
cise of his prerogative, did not scruple to 
employ severest means to stifle the expression of 

iscontent, and penetrate and baffie designs 
against his person and authority ; nor was the 
Queen disposed to blend merey with the chastise- 


| meat of any man guilty of attachment to her 
upon the occasion of 


banished father. Thus, 


| Montgomery's plot, Mr. Burton relates :— 


| Government it was applied in this instance ; 





The Queen always stood forth for hard and crush. 
ing measures agamst the enemies of her linsband’s 
government, and she seems to have been extremely 
unwilling to let go her held-on this little 


One act of ‘the English Government in pursuit 
of this affair requires no comment. 

THE TORTURE! OF NEVILLE PAYNE. 

Torture had been denounced by the Claim of Right; 
but an opening was kept to award it in special and 
important cases. To the scandal of the Revolution 
but the 
incident gives an opportunity for reeording an extinc- 
tion of the brutal ypractice, for Payne was its last 
victim, at least for political offences, and it did not 
last many years after the revolution in any shape. 


The Privy Council records show that Payne was | 


subjected to-terture on the 6th of Angust 1690, on 
suspicion of a “ treasonable and hellish plot,” alung 
with three obscure accomplices. He revealed nothing. 
It is remarkable that he was a second time tortured, 


under instructions signed by the King, and counter- | 


signed by Lord Melville.on the 10th of Deeember. 
‘They directed the council, “in case he prove obstinate 
and disingenuous, that you proceed against him to 
torture with all the rigour that the law allows.” 


Thus King William’s name is not free of reproach in | 


this matter—bt it it must be remembered that the law 
of England was the only code in Europe which then 
dispe mnsed with judicial torture. Again the victim 
revealed nothing, but “in a boasting manner bade 
them do with his body as they pleased.” On the 6th 
of January 1691, Payne’s nephew presented a petition 
to the Council, stating that in the present condition 
of his health, with the pain frem the torture in his 
thumbs. and. leg, close confinement would speedily eut 
him off. Referring the matter.to medical considera- 
tions, the council addressed his Majesty, humbly 
representing that, in the Claim of Right, the del: ty to 
put persons on their trial is declared to be contrary to 
law, and desiring that ejther the Lord Advocate 
should be instructed to prosecute him, or he should be 
removed to England. We shall afterwards find that 
his examination was resumed in 1693, and that, to the 
scandal of the judicial institutions of the day, he was 
kept ten years a -priseper without trial. 

Yet, notwithstanding the general coldness and 


deeper discontents displayed in casual plots or | 
Parliamentary opposition, there was no rallying | 
could 


point around which the national 
array itself against the King. ‘The nation was, in 
fact, divided into sections, whose different and 
conflicting objects of anxiety absorbed their seve- 
ral energies; and rendered union impossible even 
in a common danger. The offences of the deposed 
monarch were not forgotten in the unpopularity 
of his suceessor; and although stern Covenanters 
and unyielding Presbyterians looked grimly on at 
the renewed vigour of episcopalian influence in 
the State, they nursed a wrath still more bitter 
against the parent Church of Rome. ‘The idea of 
republicanism belonged neither to the period nor 
to the Scottish people ; and ‘the proud fierce 
independence of their nature was directed chiefly 
to repulse the invasion of temporal authority 
in spiritual matters. Mr. Burton accuses the 
Presbyterians of oppressive intolerance in their 
struggle to obtain power. The charge cannot 
be denied ; but an author who pleads the} 
manners of the time to excuse a revolutionary 
king applying torture to a refractory subject, 
might also have allowed due weight to cir- 
cumstances which exalted, in rude and primi- 
tive, but highly-wrought minds, fanaticism to'a 
virtue, and made indifference not only desertion 
of a principle, but a-wreng done-to the memory 
of honoured ancestors whose bones mouldered in 
bloody graves amongst the old Scottish hills, 
The Presbyterians, however inimical to Epis- 
copacy and_ coldly disposed towards the King, 


were secure of not proceeding to extremes which | 
might turn to the. advantage of the Jacobite and | 


Roman Catholic. faction, ever intriguing, yet com- 
paratively scattered, few and weak. They held 
upon terms of treaty with the English Govern- 


ment, and the hardest conflicts only opened doors | 


of reconciliation. 

A considerable and very interesting portion of 
Mr. Burton’s history is occupied with a minute 
account of the ecclesiastical affairs of the period, 


and the various sects, differing upon certain | 
points of government and practice, yet basing | 


their religious tenets upon the doctrine of Calvin. 
It is characteristic of the absence of democratic 


feeling in Scotland, that the masses adopted fer- | 


vently a faith whose tendencies are rigidly aris- 
tocratic, and create a vast abyss between the 


classes of men, the elect and the condemned. | 
Calvin himself had carried the idea from the | 





group oi 








| spiritual to the temporal domain, and pronounced 


an aristocracy to be the best form of government, 





“Minime negaverim arist ratiam vel tem- 
peratum ex ipsa et politia. statum aliis longe 
munibus excellere,” writes the Reformer in his 
Institutes. A French Historian, M. Louis 
Blane, recording the memorable struggle of thé 
Iiuguenots, observes, “There were two reasons 
why Calvinism quickly disappeared from Frances 
first, its nature essentially anti-social, and next, 
its alliance with the military feudality already 
on the decline.” These two reasons for the 


Li 
speedy decay of Calvinism in France were causes 
why a century later it should take deep hold in 
| Scotland. The exclusive spirit of the nation 
abort to be absorbed in union with her stronger 
neighbour, and deprived by the rejection of the 
| Stuarts of an outs ward national symbol, was trans 
ferred to the Church, and fought there the battle 
; of independence. It was owing to the principle 
of stern separatism that Scotland conquered 
morally a distinct and national position, when 
| politically she became one with England; whilst 
a new object of allegiance, superior to human 
| chiefs or kings, gathered and sustained the 
military ardour thus directed into a channel deep 
enough to prevent its dangerous overflow om 
| either side. 

A nation, to exist, must have a national idea; 
the spirit of nationality in Scotland could not be 
efiaced—her political independence could not be 
maintained. The nation, assailed by external 

| circumstances, took refuge in the Sanctuary, like 
the conquered of ancient times, and, grasping the 
altar, defied extinction still. It was a struggle of 
life and death, that stand for the national reli- 
gion, in which Mr. Burton accuses its defenders 
of excessive intolerance, and its humbler fol- 
lowers of bigoted ignorance. There is greater 
snblimity than the author appears to imagine in 
the spectacle of the mass of simple minds in- 
spired by a common impulse. It is the triumph 
of human nature that the religious and moral 
| idea, the most spiritual, the most disengaged from 
objects of sense, is most readily received and re- 
tained by unreflective minds. The fundamental 
ideas of humanity, if we may use the term, 
never were worked out by reason, but, developed’ 
| by the human instinct, perpetually surge up- 
| the e from below. The treachery, the venality,- 
} 


the cloak of religion assumed for party purposes, 
which distinguished many of the Presbyterian 
leaders, proved rather than controverted the fact, 
| that the colours they falsely adopted were the 
| true national colours, supported and acknowledged 
| by the great body of the people. 

| The consummation of the Union, and its imme- 
| diate effects, are the next important topics 
| treated by Mr. Burton. Approving the trans- 
action on account of the material advantage he 
believes it to have produced, the historian is 
reluctant to admit that the influence of corrup- 
tion was so active and universal as other state- 
ments have pretended. Yet his own detail by 
no means destroys the suspicion. The measures 
of the English Government were not all prudent; 
and the consequences of an act which should 
| have secured pacification, gave the signal for 
fresh hostilities. 

The stirrings in the Highlands upon King 
| William’s accession had met with sanguinary 
| repression—how little scrupulous, the massacre 
} of Glencoe can testify ; nor was the old social 
enmity between the Highland and Lowland 
people wanting to envenom the bitterness of 
religious and political strife. James numbered 
still some devoted adherents—he had no place 
in the heart of Scotland; but as time crept on, 
| and changes operated, the old line of demarca- 
tion between the Scottish races became fainter, 
and a kindlier feeling grew between the towns- 
man and the mountaineer. Under William's 
| Successors, and after the Union, a sort of Jacobite 
| reaction lowered amongst the discontents of the 
| political horizon. The state of the country, and 
the errors of the English Government in dealing 
| with a people imperfectly understood, are well 
described by Mr. Burton ; and although he en- 
deavours to prove they were neither deep nor 
far extended, yet it is certain Jacobite sym- 
pathies had, in the course of years preceding the 
eventful 1745, penetrated farther into the Low- 
lands. If it had not been so, how explain the 
sudden and extraordinary success of the young 
Prince and his few followers ? Upon the arrival 
of Charles Edward, Mr. Burton states— 


| The Union was the only great constitutional mea- 
sure emphatically denounced; while the oppressions 
and exactions to which it had subjected the Scottish 
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P : | 
people, especially the offensive malt-tax, were to be | c 
| The most interesting portion of the volume is that 


removed. The settlement of religion and other na- 
tional institutions was to be held sacred, To deal 
with constitutional parliamentary authority required 
much tact. The old notions of divine right must be 
abandoned ; for in the Lowlands, the chief sympathy 
with the Stewarts went in the direction of the revival of 
lost freedom. 

A sympathy did therefore exist ; although in 
its degree rather passive than active. The author 
continues :— 

THE YOUNG PRETENDER’S PROGRESS. 

On the 4th of September the insurgent army entered 
Perth, of which they obtained undisputed possession, 
the chief magistrate retiring from the scene. The 
Prince occupied the house of Lord Stormont, the elder 
brother of the rising barrister, William Murray. The 
family had compromised themselves by acts of par- 
fiality to the exiled house, in a manner that enabled 
Chatham to make his great rival, Mansfield, wince 
under ominous allusions. But on the present occasion 
the head of the house prudently absented himself, 
limiting his services to a hospitable provision for the 
stranger's entertainment. 

The Prince now entered on a totally different field, 
which his character and attainments appear to have 
well adapted him to occupy. They were, at a 
events, very different from those which his father 
had shown on the same spot nearly thirty years 
earlier. The blood of Sobieski seems to have warmed 
in him the frigid temperament of the Stewarts. He 
was as remarkable for geniality, condescension, and 
love of popularity, as his father had been for arid 
reserve and sluggish passiveness. His popular 
affability, and partiality for the display of his 
agreeable person, were more like the characteristics of 
his. father’s. eousin, Monmouth, than those of the 
legitimate Stewarts. An object, of course, of intense 
interest wherever he went, the sight-seers, who are 
the majority of mankind, thronged around him. 
They were highly gratified by his condescension and | 
brilliant appearanees..and his foreign education natu- 
rally induced him to mistake the excitement of | 
curiosity, and the ‘superficial satisfaction diffused | 
through a crowd by the contemplation of an agreeable | 
object, for those deeper feelings which, in this country, 
supply men with the sources of political action. There 
was a curious and attractive spectacle in so large and | 
well-disciplined a body of the parti-coloured moun- 
taineers. It was still more interesting to see the 
foreign descendant. of the ancient kings decorating | 
his person with the mountain garb, so adjusted to the 
ordinary costume of high rank, and decorated with 
gold lace, as it had never before been known to be. 
But such dramatic superficialities were not calculated 
to secure the allegiance of the sagacious Scotch Low- 
landers. Deeply as they might be dissatisfied with 
England, it was not in the dubious elements of this 
gaudy apparition of the foreign popish prince, and 
his mountain followers, that they were disposed to 
seek the sources of national regeneration and pros- 
perity. Amid the general clamour and excitement, | 
the men of the Lowlands able to bear arms held 
doggedly aloof, and the Prince seems never to have 
had a thousand of them under his banner. Thus the 
continued accumulation of his army from the way- 
Sides, as he passed along, ceased after he had crossed | 
the Grampians, though still accessions continued to 
arrive from the Highland clans. 


The result of the poor enthusiast’s disastrous 
expedition need not be repeated. Mr. Burton is 
equally impartial to the Presbyterians and the 
Jacobites, and, having portrayed the former as 
greedy knaves or fanatics, urged on by interested 
motives, he defines the latter as needy adven- 
turers embarked in a sordid game, and having no 
stake to venture but their miserable lives, not 
worth preserving. We cannot yet abandon the 
poetic legend, which supposes a certain merit in 
the fidelity with which the last sacrifice was 
offered to a ruined cause by these mistaken and 
devoted men. 

We commend our readers to the perusal of Mr. 
Burton’s work. His style of writing is rugged, 
producing an effect of harsh monotony, which 
does not afford in strength compensation for ab- 
sence of grace; but these two volumes are full of 
matter, interesting, important, and well arranged, 
demanding and repaying close attention. 


History of the House of Austria, from the Accession of 
Franets I. to the Revolution of 1848: in continuation 
of the History by Archdeacon Coxe. To which is | 
added, Genesis or Details of the late Austrian Re- 
volution; translated from the German. London: 
Bohn. 

Coxe’s history has become a classic, and as such Mr. 

Bohn has properly placed it in his “‘ Standard Library.” 

A continuation of it to the present time is an acceptable 

addition. The author’s name is not stated; but, in 

fact, it makes no pretension to the highest honours of 
historical composition. Avowedly an epitome, it 
aims only at a full and faithful collection of facts, 
told in a style the plainest and most unadorned, con- 
tent to convey information to the reader without 


adventitious aid from any of the arts of authorship. 


which gives a very well-executed translation of some 
extremely curious details of the Austrian Revolution, 
by an Officer of State, which has been rendered 
from the German by Mr. Kelly. It is by far the 
most clear and complete account of the rise, progress, 
and suppression ef the revolt which has been pub- 
lished. The author is stated to be Count Artig, a 
statesman of the Conservative party, who preserved 


| unimpaired his loyalty and devotion to the Emperor. 
| The narrative of such a man is, as it might be expected 


to be, tinged with some partialities, equal, at least, to 
those that attach to the accounts published by par- 
tisans of the revolution, who have hitherto had 
almost exclusive audience in England and France. 
In this volume we may hepe to be enabled to hear 
the other side. But it must be said of the Count 
that, although a devoted loyalist, he criticises with 
extraordinary freedom. the Government whose cause 
he espoused; and he has not serupled boldly to expose 
and reprove its errors of omission and of commission. 
This, we believe, is its first appearance in an English 
dress. We are not surprised to learn that in its 
original shape it produced great excitement, and 
passed through several editions with mavellous 
rapidity. In the “Standard Library” it is brought 
within the means of purchasers of all classes, 








Tue second volume of the Annals of Roger de Hovenden 
has appeared in Mr. Bohn’s “ Antiquarian Library.” 
This Chronicle contains the History of England, and 
of other countries in Europe, from A.p. 732 to A.D. 
1201. It has been translated from the Latin by 
Henry T. Rivey, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Like most 
of the old chronicles, it abounds in fables, so that it 
is extremely difficult to sift the true from the false. 
But it is very curious, and as amusing as any romance, 
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Roland Trevor ; or The Pilot of Life: an Autobio- 
graphy of the Author, Philadelphia: Lippin- 





unobtrusive may be their station in life. An im- 
timate friend of his employer, a merchant, having 
noticed his assiduity, engaged him, with his em- 
ployer’s consent, to become his clerk; but he had 
not any stipulated salary, only his board and money 
enough to clothe himself—so slight was the re- 
muneration which this “gentleman’s son” was 
glad to receive. His brother wrote to Mr, Ma- 
dison, an old friend of the family; but his father 
objected, and that plan was abandoned. He 
speculated on some waste coal which his father 
had, and, having realised 1300 dollars, he debated 
with himself what he should do with it, and 
concluded on giving it to his father, “ knowing 
he was hard pressed.” “When my father came 
into the room, I handed him all the money. He 
said, ‘Ife wished me to keep it.’ I replied, ‘TI 
had no better use for it than to give it to him.’ 
He added, ‘it would be a great relief to him,’ 
and his eyes filled with tears.” And well they 
might.. How could the heart of a tender but 
unfortunate parent contain the emotion of such 
amoment? After this, he joined the volunteers, 
and marched to meet the British; but they came 
not in contact. His employers, having fitted out 
a large topsail schooner for the West Indies, 
appointed him supercargo; he found the market 
of Santa Cruz glutted, but by the application of a 
little Yankee cuteness, he disposed of the whole 
cargo, whilst other ships were obliged to go else- 
where for a market. 

After a disappointment in the shipping line, 
he became manager of coal-mines for his father, 
and having, as he thought, expelled the foul air 
from one of them, he undertook to go down with 
a negro digger. Here is an adventure, which 
might have taken place in one of our English 
mines, so reckless was the experiment. 








I went. down; the next rope was an old one, and 
considered too weak to bear a man, so on that the 
tools were next sent down, which I took out. The 





cott, Grambo, and Co. 1853. London: Trubner | Tope was old and crazy; it was expensive, and I did 
&.Co. | not like to have it renewed whilst it would last. The 
Tus book, the author states, was written for the | weight of two bushels of coal was about one hundred 
: mp ° ° | and forty pounds, with which it had once or twice 
benefit of an only son, and is the actual history : 


| smartness. 


| or Robert Turner, instead of a plumed “ Roland,” 


" res “Phage : } ken; | » hands always used the other 
of the writer’s own life, from the age of fifteen es oe - 


to over fifty. It shows how he made a fortune and 
lost it, and made another; and has a sufticient 


sprinkling of adventures and striking incidents | 
The author’s | 


to render the perusal attractive. 
narrative and manner of narration are peculiarly 


American; and as the book was written for a | 


useful purpose, arrangement of matter and 
effectiveness of style are kept subordinate to 
Many of the incidents are, how- 
ever, striking; and these, narrated in plain con- 
sistent language, at times a little digressive cer- 
tainly, but always amusing or instructive, render | 


| rope to descend and ascend. Moody came down, and 
we proceeded to the end of the ‘ comnmnication 
drift,’ where he went to work. This was a little 
rising from the shaft, say six feet. Carbonic acid 
gas, or choke damp, as miners call it, is of much 
greater specific gravity than the atmosphere, and, of 
course, makes its appearance first in the low places. 
We had left a lamp at the shaft to note its effects on 
it, because it would show there before it would where 
Moody was at work. Ere he had been working an 
hour, [ observed the lamp, which was about sixty 
| yards off, assuming a pale blue appearance, and heard 
| indistinct noises at the top of the shaft. I knew if I 
moved towards it Moody would look round and see 


| the book an acceptable addition to the current | it, and rush for the rope, and, being the stronger, 


biographical literature of the two countries. | would leave me behind, probably to perish; so I care- 


The title we Englishmen may deem somewhat 
puerile. What has plain wood-hewing, land- 
trading Jonathan to do with our old Norman or 
Cornwellian Chivalry ? And why should not 
“*Mass Bob,” the coal miner, have come before 
us in hisown homely designation, Robert Thomson 


and a “ Trevor.” However, we welcome the book, 
with its not unfrequent faults, and, setting aside 
the duelling aptitude, desire to point out its many 





and especially to the young man setting forth in 
business. concerns requiring integrity, prompti- 


lessly observed I thought a little whiskey would help 
him. ‘‘ What say you, Peter?” ‘ Why, Mass Robert, 
IT think it would.” ‘“ Well, [ will go and send for 
some;” and moved as fast as I could towards the shaft. 
Before I reached it the light was out, and I felt sen- 
sibly the suffocating influence of the choke fe 
If Moody did not come in a minute, he would 
be cut off. If he did come, and _ reached 
the shaft before I got started, he would pull me back, 
and go up himself. But I called with all my might, 
“Oh, Peter, the lamp is out.” He darted for the 


which was down; but, to my consternation, I found I 
was on the rotten rope. If I got out and waited for 


| 
excellent rules and maxims for guidance in life, | shaft with all his might, and I jumped into the corve, 
| 


tude, and decision of character. 
The circumstances of the author's father ren- | 


| dered it necessary that at the age of fifteen he | 


should leave school, ard commence some kind of 
employment. He was therefore placed with a | 
merchant, and had to perform the humblest duties | 
of his store. His father had given him some sen- 
sible advice before he left home, and the youth 
profited by it. Determined to give his employer 
satisfaction, he would not be above the drudgery | 
which was assigned to him, but rather preferred | 
to make a display of his readiness to perform | 
whatever was req:irel. When he swept the 


| place in a mornine, he also swept the pavement 


the whole width of the building, and, like 
Franklin when wheeling his barrow along the | 


| street, he cared not how many were witnesses of his | 
| humble employment. 


He thus sets out in the | 
world with a right spirit—a great advantage to 


| a young beginner; and he maintains it manfully. 


His former schoolfellows and acquaintance “cut 
him” one after another; but there was a proud | 
consciousness within him; and though often | 
mortified, he was never humbled. It is a satis- 
faction to know that such a consciousness sus- | 
tains the endeavours of all honest men, however | 


the other to come down, Moody would take it, as he 
could overpower me. My only chance then was to 
risk it; so I bawled out, “Drive for your life.” 
Away the mules went, and I was fearful every 
moment that the rope would give way and precipitate 
me tothe bottom. My great fear was that, in the 
vibration of the rope, the corve would strike under 
a piece of the curbing of the shaft, getting a strain 
thereby, which would certainly have Pa the 
rope; I knew, too, that if I pushed off from 
one side with any violence, I should be apt to 
throw it to the other, and had to be extremely 
guarded. The meeting of the a corve, 
coming with such rapidity, was another danger I 
feared. But I passed it and reached the top in safety. 
Jumping out, I called below, “Oh, Peter, are you 
there?” No answer, but a shaking of the rope. 
“Drive on,” said I, “Do you feel his weight?” to 
the driver. “Oh, yes, Sir, he’s there. ‘ Very well, 
drive gently, he’s now above the choke damp.” Up 
he came with his arms around the rope at the elbow ; 
his handkerchief tied round the rope and his body 
under the arms, and his head hanging down on one 
of his shoulders. Two of the hands took hold of 
him and drew him out, loosening the handkerchief; 
and he lay on the platform insensible for an hour. 
But for the handkerchief he never would have reached 
the top. I asked him how he came to tie his hand- 
kerchief around him. He said he felt himself choking, 
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and knew he could not hold on; that when I called 
to know if he was on the rope, he could not answer, 
and could only shake the rope, but was all the time 
rfectly in his senses. ‘ Well, Mass Robert,” said 
eter, after he had revived a little, “ where's dat 
whiskey you was talking about?” ‘Oh, you shall 
have it;” and accordingly I had it brought. “Mass 
Robert, see de light burn. blue,—made him think "bout 
whiskey,—ha! ha! ha! Oh, Mass Bob!” 


After this, having described to Judge B. how 





he would proceed if engaged to find a needle in a | 


hay-stack, he went to Kentucky, 
complicated affairs of several large estates there. 
On the way, he dined at a friendly roadside house. 
At table, a gentleman asked, 


to settle the |< 


“ Have you examined your pistols to see what they | 


are loaded with?” “Why?” said I. “ Because 
about two weeks since, a traveller having spent the 
night here, being told he had a dreary road to travel, 
where robberies were sometimes committed, concluded 
to examine his pistols. The priming was all right; 
but, as they had been loaded some time, he thought it 
safest to draw the loads and put in fresh ones. In 
doing so, he found, after taking out the balls, that in 

lace of powder, his pistols were loaded with ashes. 

Te recollected that a man, who was then absent, had 
slept in the same room with him, and he was con- 
vinced that man had during the night made the sub- 
stitution, and that he would be waylaid by him on 
the road. He reloaded, picked his flints, and made 
sure that he had everything right, and then proceeded 
on his journey. About five miles beyond Clynch 
Mountain, where the road turns suddenly round the 
square edge of a rock, in a dark gorge, ov vershadowed 
by foliage, his horse’s bridle was suddenly seized, and 
his purse demanded. The traveller, being on the look- 
out, had his pistols cocked and loosely fixed in his | 
belt. He suddenly drew one, and shot the man dead 
on the spot, and he proved to be the very fellow who 
had slept in his room. The traveller came back and 
made the event known, and the neighbours went and 
found him. He was not known, and there was no 
paper or name about him by which it could be ascer- 
tained who he was.’ 


Having arrived in Kentucky, 
dering trip through the estate of 32,400 acres, 
which was ten miles long and five broad. 
now follows a specimen of the mode in which 


land questions are not unfrequently settled in | 
4 ? i ? | * Well, you may have remarked that, until we drank 


that part, 


I stopped on the road, 
the survey, at a Mr. T.’s, to get my dinner, and re- 
marked that they seemed to have a good country 
about there. “Yes,” said he, “ if these nonresi- 
dents would let us alone; but we are annoyed to 
death with foreign claims. Here now is a whole 
neighbourhood who have purchased under Dr. B., 
and who have thought themselves secure ; and here 
comes a man by the name of T. claiming the land to 
P.’s heirs; and T suppose the whole ne ighbourhood i is 
to be broken up.’ 
business; it did seem too bad. I did not then let him 
know I was the man. I remarked it was an unfor- 
tunate state of things, but that if they lost their land 
they would have their recourse on “ Ah!” said 
he, “that is but little satisfaction after a man has 
fixed his home in a w ay that he expects keeping for 
life.” “Well,” said I, “ suppose you were in T.’s 
place, what would you ‘do? give up the land to which 
you thought you had the best title?” “I do not 

now,” he replied; ‘‘ I suppose I would try and get it, 
but it’s a hard case.” “So it is,” I rejoined; ‘and 
both parties ought so to view it, es endeavour to 
make an equitable arrangement to lighten the diffi- 
culty as much as possible. T. ought to take a moderate 
price for the land, and give good time to pay it in; 
and the settler ought to view his condition as he would 
if by accident he had put on another man’s coat 
which he had to take off and give up.” ‘“ Well,” 
said T., putting a chew of tobacco into his mouth, 
and chunking the fire, “ T. would take a different 
plan ; these foreigners should not come amongst us, 
claiming our lands.” ‘“ But,” said I, “if they 
believed the land to be theirs, they would come.” 
“ Very well,” he replied ; “ I reckon they would not 
come more than once.” “ What, would you kill 
them?” “Not exactly; but I have ventured to 
advise some of my neighbours on the subject; and 
when this T. comes here he will be apt to find a 
rough time of it.” There was no one in the house 
but us two, and, being well armed, I felt no 
danger when put on my guard as I now was; 
and, acting on the idea that danger 
when most feared, I concluded my safest plan 
would be to leave an impression that I could not be 
seared. ‘My friend,” I remarked, “that is a bad | 
plan ; it is in violation of the Jaws of your 


(he says,) just outside | 


he took a wan- | 
| “ Not so much as you think.” 
And 


| than you, and could easily overpower you. 


| am ready to do all I said I would; 


you?” ‘Or for those who tried it.” 
‘““ Why, I know the man, and if you design anything 
of that sort, you had ‘better make but one job of it.” 
“You know the man, do you; well, what sort of a 
fellow ishe?” “As civila man as you ever saw; 
but if he were to hear of your making any threats 
against him, he would give you an opportunity of 
executing them as soon as his horse could bring him 
to your house. ” “That’s my darling; now, if you are 
a friend of his, and see him, just tell kim what I 
have said.” ‘“ Very well; I am a friend of his, and 
you will not be long without a chance to execute 
your threat. He says he would rather at any time 
be shot, than live in danger of it.” ‘‘ Stranger,” said 
he, “ pray what is your name?” Assuming a com- 
posure, and putting on a smile very little in accord- 
ance with the apprehensions I felt, | answered, ‘“ R. T. 
at your service.” The fellow looked puzzled and 
bewildered for a moment, and then said again, “* And 
is that your name?” ‘Yes, Sir,” I replied, still 
smiling. ‘ Well, stranger,” said he, ‘1 don’t know 
how it is, I am not afraid of you; and by G—— I 
but dam-me, if I 
know how to begin a fuss with a good-humoured 
fellow as you seem to be; just give me the lead now, 

and I'll start the ball.” I had kept my distance, and 
could lay my hand on my pistols in a second. ‘Oh 
no!” I replied, “‘I am not so anxious for the dance as 
that; and hope, when you have taken a little time to 
think, you will find we can both do as well without 
it.” “Well, dang my buttons,” said he, “come up 


’ 
“ How so?” 


“ Before we go over, hand up a tape against that tree 


and let me try my hand.” He objected, saying, “ If 
you make a bad shot it will affect your spirits.” 
“No,” I replied, “it will not; hang it up.” It was 
done; at ten steps I took a shot, and cut the tape 
about half an inch below the black spot. “ That will 
do,” said he. When we took our positions, and were 
asked if we were ready, I answered, “ No;” I wished to 
see if my nerves were steady, and took aim at a lump 
of snow on a wood pile. If Providence would take 
part with either party in this matter, I should think I 
had his support, for never was my touch so sensitive, 
my flesh so pliant, nor my aim so quick and accurate 
as at thislump of snow. I felt as if I could put m 

ball just where I pleased; and unfortunately for id 


| there wasa grease spot, very visible, just where I wished 


to aim. Our fires were almost simultaneous, 
mine a little first. For a moment he stood erect, and 
although my aim was good, I began to think I must 
have missed him. But pre sently a black scowl came 
over his countenance; he threw his pistol on the ground, 
and said, “ I am a dead man.” Row all the feelings 
which had been strained up were relaxed, and my first 
impulse was to go to his aid. But as I advanced, his 
second, Mr.G, called me to keep my post, that 
Mr. T. might wish another fire ; but in a few moments 
his other second, Judge C., called out that Mr. T. was 
satisfied; he would be unable to take another fire. 
My ball had entered just under his right nipple, 
passed through his body, and lodged in his left arm 
without breaking the skin except where it entered. It 
was supposed he could not live twenty-four hours. 
But he did, and finally recovered ; and, what was 
singular, this shot cured him of a chronic rheumatism 


| of ten years’ standing, and of his lameness. He was 


here, and take a drink.” “I thank ‘you,” I re- 
plied, “I don’t drink.” “Well, but by Jove you | 
must drink or fight.” ‘“ Very well,” I replied, 
“T had rather drink than fight at any time.” 
So we took a drink together. ‘“ Well, stranger,’ 

said the settler, “you don’t consider there is 


any back-out in me, do you?” 
| replied; ‘“‘on the contrary, I see you are perplexed 
because I won’t get mad.” So they drank, and “the 
tomahawk being buried,” “ Well, dang me, old fellow,’ 
said the settler, “if I didn’t think 1 would do what I 
said, and I ain’t afraid neither 
come it.” 
have drank with you in your own house.” “ Well, 
well, we'll be friends; I believe I like you any how; 
but you run a mighty risk, I tell you, you did.” 
Mie so?” What 
Tama stronger man 
“or you 
“ And why not ?’ 


“Why, 


was the risk from?” 


could have gotten hold of me.” 


| together, I never let you get near enough to get hold 


| 


| “and a pretty cute contrivance too. 


I confess I felt like giving up the | 


is greatest | 


| 


of me, and I never intended you should.” ‘“ How 
would* you have prevented it?” Having my hand 
on my pistol, i in my belt under my coat, I suddenly 


“Not a bit,” 1 | 


; but somehow I can’t | 
‘You can’t come it now of course, for I | 


drew it out, then the other, and showed ‘that when T | 


ulled the guard the point of a dirk on each was | 


oosened, which oni out, and formed a bayonet to 
the pistol. “ That’s how it is, is it?” said the settler, 
I thought you 
looked mighty safe somehow, and did not know how 
to understand it: but now I see. 


If there was not any “backing out” in this 
affair, there was something very much like it ; 
and the passage conveys rather Irish notions of 
the tenure of life and property under the boasted 
American institutions. The same scene has often 


been enacted by a Tipperary process-server, and | 


a Rockite; only; with less colloquy, and none of 
the reconciliation. 

After this oceurs an affair of “ true love,”—for 
it did not “run smooth ;” though it ended ina 
happy marriage. The cause, arrangements, and 
consummation of a duel are then set before us; 
and with a condensed extract from the latter we 
must conclude our notice of the work. 


About six months before this, P. T., the most pro- 
minent lawyer in our district, had been needlessly 
harsh, as I thought, on my witness; I took him out 
to give him a friendly talk about it. 
bours, and I was anxious to keep on friendly terms 
with him; so I told him that to this end more cour- 
tesy would be necessary on his part. He took this as 
a threat, and said he would not be threatened by any 
man. I told him, so far from its being intended as a 


| true, just, affectionate, 


We were neigh- | 


threat, I designed by it to avoid any cause of quarrel | 


if possible. But as I had missed my object—and to 
the public, if we did quarrel, there might be a sem- 
blance of my being in the wrong—I did not intend then 
to let him draw me into a quarrel; but at any other 
time, when he felt inclined to seek a quarrel with me, 
he should be gratified . Tn due time the chal- 
lenge came, and was accepted, to fight as soon as I 
| could procurearms . . . T. objected to standing 
back to back, as he was lame, and could not turn as 
quickly as I could. I then waived that condition, 
and agreed to stand face to face. He having the ad- 


| and naked and miserable. 


vantage of me in practice, I took time to m: ake myself | 


country.” “May be so,” he replied; “I am not for | 
that; but I would not lose my home, law or no law.’ 
= What would you do then?” “ By way of a 


taste, I would first take him up here to the Bear | 


Springs, and give him a sound ducking, and try how 


that would set on his stomach; and if that did not | 
satisfy him, when he came came again, we would try | 


other physic.” “ You would never have to try a second | 


dose.” 





“You think that would answer for him, do | for there i is but little time left now. 


even with him, and soon found that I was a first-rate | 


marksman, and heard that he was the same. When 
about to embark to cross over, Judge H., one of my 
seconds, asked me how I felt. I replied, “ Strangely 
indifferent ; I can hardly realise that 1 am going to 
fight a duel.” ‘ But,” said he, “ you must realise it; 








a singular man, one of violent passions; sorry for it 
when the passion was over; and used to tell his friends 
that he could not control himself, and that he was 
certain he would some day be killed—a correct pre- 
diction, for he was afterwards killed in the streets of 


* | Owensburgh by a man whom he had attacked. 





RELIGION. 


Ten Sermons of Religion. By Tutopore Parker, 
Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Church in Boston. Londen : John Chapman. 

AmoneG the many reasons we have for believing 
that Mr. Parker’s doctrines can never be popu- 
lar, and that his followers must be few, is the 
fact that he would banish hypocrisy from the 
world, and reinstate virtue upon the throne of 
its usurper. He would weigh men’s piety by 
their dealings with their fellow-men ; and judge 
of their sincerity by their conduct and the purity 
of their lives. This surely is the dream of an 
enthusiast. Yet let us hear what this preacher 
has to say in vindication of his opinions :— 


What is the natural work of piety? Obviously it 
is practical life; the use of all the faculties in their 
proper spheres, and for their natural function. Love 
of God, as truth, justice, love, must appear in a life 
marked by these qualities; that is the only effectual 
“ordinance of religion.” A profession of the man’s 
convictions, joining a society, assisting at a ceremony, 

—all these are of the same value in science as in 
religion ; as good forms of chemistry as of piety. The 
natural form of piety is goodness, morality, living @ 
self-faithful life, from the 
motive of a pious man. Real piety, love of God, if 
left to itself, assumes the form of real morality, loyal 
obedience to God’s law. Thus the power of religion 
does the work of religion, and is not merely to feed 
itself. 

A fragment from the author’s sermon on Jus- 
tice and the Conscience may be here appropri- 
ately introduced :— 


A sentence is written against all that is unjust, 
written by God in the nature of man and the nature 
of the universe, because it is in the nature of the 
Infinite God. Fidelity to your faculties, trust in their 
convictions, that is justice to yourself ; a life in 
obedience thereto, that is justice towards men. Tell 
me not of successful wrong. The gain of injustice is 
a loss, its pleasure suffering. Iniquity seems to 
prosper, but its success is its defeat and shame. The 
knave deceives himself. The miser, starving his 
brother’s body, starves also his own soul, and at death 
shall creep out of his great estate of injustice, poor 
Whoso escapes a duty 
Outward judgment often fails, inward 
Let a man try to love the wrong, and 
do the wrong, it is eating stones, and not bread; the 
swift feet of justice are upon him, following with 
woollen tread, and her iron hands are round his neck. 
No man can escape from this, no more than from 
himself. 

We may underrate the progress of improve- 
ment in man’s intellect, when we doubt whether 


avoids a gain. 
justice never. 


| the people in general are prepared to receive and 


| understand the 


I then remarked | criterion that mankind are also prepared for a 





doctrines of this American Re- 


former. The progress in arts and sciences, is no 
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more rational system of Divine worship. Arts 
and sciences flourished when men were sunk in 
the grossest superstition and idolatry, when the 
eultivated energies of the intellectual faculties 
were exhausted in raising temples to gods whose 
images we now look upon with loathing and con- 
tempt. That some few may yearn for a freer 
and more exalted exercise of devotional feelings 
we can readily believe ; and this may be the 
reason why men of highly cultivated ‘minds are 
weary of repeating the early lessons of piety 
which they learned in their childhood, and there- 
fore withdraw from attending places of divine 
worship. 

Now the mischief is, that, in matters of religion, 
men demand that he who has a mature and well- 
proportioned piety should always go back to the rude 
helps of his boyhood, tothe A B C of religion and the 
nursery-books of piety. He is not bid to take his 
power of piety and apply that to the common works 
of life. The Newton of picty is sent back to the 


dame-school of religion, and told to keep counting his | 


ee 





titude. He would have us lay aside the whining 
hypocrisy of self-condemnation, and he points out 
the means by which we may avoid calling our- 
selyes miserable sinners. He would save us from 
passing through the “slough of despond ;” and 
he is shocked to see men who were made little 
lower than the angels holding down their heads 


| and hiding their faces when they return thanks 


fingers, otherwise there is no health in him, and all | 


piety is wiped out of his consciousness, and he hates 
God and God hates him. He must study the anieular 
lines on the school-dame’s slate, not the diagrams of 
God writ on the heavens in points of fire. We are 


told that what once thus helped to form a religious | 


character must be continually resorted to, and become 
the permanent form thereof. This notion is exceed- 
ingly pernicious. It wastes the practical power of 
piety by directing it from its natural work; it keeps 
the steam-engine always fanning and blowing itself, 
perpetually firing itself up, while it turns no wheels 
but its own, and does no work but feed and fire itself. 
This constant firing up of one’s self is looked on as 
the natural work and only form of piety. Ask any 
popular minister, in one of the predominant sects, for 
the man most marked for piety, and he will not show 
you the men with the power of business who do the 
work of life,—the upright mechanic, merchant, or 
farmer; not the men with the power of thought, of 
justice, or of love: not him whose whole life is one 
great act of fourfold piety. No, he will show you 
some men who are always a dawdling over their 
souls, going back to the baby-jumpers and nursery- 
rhymes of their early days, and everlastingly coming 
to the church to fire themselves wp, calling them- 


to God, and pray for a continuance of his bles- 
sings. He encourages the soul to hold constant 
and direct communion with.Him who gave it, 
and to cease to work out its salvation with fear 
and trembling. He would have us look calmly 
on death ; supported with the radiant hope of 
eternal happiness in a life to come. All this 
and much more Mr. Parker has told us with 
earnestness and genuine philanthropy; and what 
is more and better, without a trace of his pecu- 
liar theological views. All sects of Christians 
might read this volume without discovering what 
was the author’s creed. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WHATEVER comes to us from Professor MAvRICE is 
welcome, and not the least so his new volume of 
Theological Essays. This is a work which 


this place. We may, nevertheless, do some service 
by pointing out, however briefly, the nature of its 
contents. In the advertisement we are informed, 
‘A lady, once a member of the Society of Friends, 
who died some years ago, desired me in her will to 
apply a small sum to purposes in which ‘I knew that 
she was interested.’ It was not difficult to comply 
with the letter of this command, as she was interested 
in many benevolent undertakings. But I was aware 


| that the words of her bequest had a special meaning, 


selves ‘‘ miserable offenders,” and saving, * Save us, | 


good Lord.” If a man thinks himself a miserable 
offender, let him away with the offence, and be done 
with the complaint at once and for ever. It is dan- 
gerous to reiterate so sad a ery. 

A modern writer has truly observed, that “ the 
history of civilisation is the obituary of error. 
We are continually burying defunct fallacies, 
and making suttees of huge practical mistakes.” 
Mr. Parker would carry owt this truth in his 
reform of religious belief. 


and that she intended to lay me under the obliga- 
tion of writing, or procuring to be written, some book 
especially addressed to Unitarians.” The author, 
anxious to fulfil this injunction, but not seeing well 
how to do so without writing some controversial 
work expressly on the subject—an undertaking 
towards which he felt a strong disinclination— 
delayed doing anything for some time in the matter, 
until he at length hit upon the expedient of address- 
ing a series of discourses to his own congregation, 
which embraced the principal topics that he wished 
to bring under the notice of Unitarians. At the con- 
clusion of his task he threw these discourses into 


| the form of essays, of course making certain,altera- 
| tions and additions; in which way, he says, he has 


He is of opinion that | 


errors in modes of worship, which might have 


been necessary to strengthen the infancy of the 
Christian Church, should be put aside as unwor- 
thy the practice of an enlightened mind. That a 


more intellectual teaching is required to bring | 


man into immediate communion with his maker. | their order: “On Sin; On the Evil Spirit; On the 


The age requires a piety most eminent. What was 
religion enough for the time of the Patriarchs, or the 
Prophets, or the Apostles, or the Reformers, or the 
Puritans, is not enough for the heightened conscious- 
ness of mankind to-day. When the world thinks in 
lightning, it is not proportionate to pray in lead. The 
old theologies, the philosophies of religion of ancient 
time, will not suffice us now. We want a religion of 
the intellect, of the conscience, 
the soul,—the natural religion of all the faculties of 
man. The form must be also natural and new. 
want this natural piety in the form of normal human 
life.—morality, philanthropy. Piety is not to for- 
sake, but possess the world; not to become incarnate 
in a nun and a monk, but in women and in men. 
Here are the duties of life to be done. You are to do 
them, do them religiously, consciously obedient to the 
law of God, not atheistically, loving only your selfish 
gain. Tere are the sins of trade to be corrected. You 
are to show that a good merchant, mechanic, farmer, 
doctor, lawyer, is a real saint, a saint at work. Here 
are the errors of philosophy, theology, politics, to be 
made away with. It is the function of piety to 
abolish these, and supply their place with new truths 
all radiant of God. Here are the great evils of church 
and state, of social and domestic life, wrongs to be 
righted, evils to be outgrown: it is the business of 











piety to amend all this. Ours is no age when religion 
can forsake the broad way of life. In the public 
street must she journey on, open her shop in the 
crowded square, and teach men by deeds, her life 





now the 
but in the 
call them to make 


Hers is not 
wilderness ; 


more eloquent than her lips. 
voice that is to cry in the 
public haunts of men must sh: 
Straight their ways. 

We have said that it is not likely Mr. Parker’s 
sermons will be popular. He teaches us to stand 
erect before the Almighty, and tolook up to Him 
like loving children with hope and joy and gra- 


been “able to avail himself of criticisms which were 
made on the sermons when they were delivered ; 
to introduce many topics, which would have been 
unsuitable for the pulpit; and at the same time to 
retain something of the feeling of one who is ad- 
dressing actual men with whom he sympathises, not 
opponents with whom he is arguing.” Accordingly, 
nothing can exceed the affectionate tone of address 
that pervades these compositions. The first essay 
is on “Charity,” and the entire work may be re- 
garded as a practical exemplification of this virtue. 
The other essays are on the following subjects in 


of a Redeemer; On the Son of God; On the Incar- 
nation; On the Atonement; On the Resurrection of 
the Son of God; On Justification by Faith; On 
Regeneration; On the Ascension of Christ; On the 
Judgment Day; On Inspiration; On the Person- 


| ality and Teaching of the Holy Spirit; On the | 
Unity in Trinity; On Eternal Life and Eternal | 


of the affections, of | 


We | 


| Name, with the full acknowledgment of it ? 


| and of human society. 


Death.” In each of these Essays the author shows 
himself to be well acquainted with the various doubts 
and difficulties that beset the educated mind at the 





de- | 
mands more attention than we can bestow upon it in | 


so far—finding many of my. words, no doubt, strange, 
probably foolish, enthusiastical, antiquated, yet still, 
I hope, now and then discovering a sense in them 
which answers to a sense in you—will you listen 
while I tell you why I could not find a Trinity in 
Unity to be a foundation for.myself to rest upon, if I 
did not also regard it as a foundation for you and for 
all men?” Notes on Genesis: designed principall 
for the use of Students in Divinity. By the Rev, Sir C. 
MacGrecor, Bart., M.A.—is a well-attempted effort 
to elucidate the book of Genesis; but the author does 
not appear to have availed himself sufficiently of the 
most recent sources of information.—The Bible in 
the Middle Ages; with remarks on the Libraries, 
Schools, and Social and Religious Aspects of Medievat 
Europe. By Leicester, AMBROSE BUCKINGHAM—is 
a work which, from its interesting title, we. took 
up with much curiosity, but have been disap- 
pointed at the manner of its execution, The 





| spirit in which it is written makes itself ap- 
| parent almost at the very outset, and this spirit 


is one of decided hostility to the circulation of 
the Scriptures, The author, who calls himself a 
Catholic, writes in the following very wn-Catholic 
terms :—‘‘ The world has grown wiser with the lapse 
of years; to the sectaries of our own day it is suf- 
ficiently clear that the printing press is an essential 
portion of the machinery needed for working out man’s 
redemption, and that the scheme of Providence re- 
ceived its completion, not upon Calvary, but at Mentz, 
in the fifteenth century; but. the Ages of Faith had 
not witnessed this sublime discovery of modern. wis- 
dom, and the Church imposed not upon her children 
a command with which they would have found it im- 
possible to comply.” In our last number we showed 
from Cardinal Wiseman that, at the present day, when 
through the instrumentality of the press almost every 
one that can read may possess a copy of the Bible, it 
is the policy of the Church of Rome to withhold it. as 
much as possible from her communicants. In the 
place of it the Romanist press is called upon to send 
forth innumerable lives of the saints, treatises incul- 
cating Mary-worship, and so forth. In the present 
work the writer dwells with much complacency upon 
“‘the veneration which Mary received from united 
Christendom” during the middle ages. It puzzles 
us sometimes to conceive what is the kind of audience 
to which writers like Mr. Buckingham appeal in such 
passages as the following :—‘ Sanctioned by the testi- 
mony of innumerable miracles, and marked by not 
less signal evidences of Divine approval in the emi- 
nent graces which it was the daily means of impart- 
ing to her suppliants, the yeneration of the Blessed 
Virgin grew constantly in fervour as the world beheld 
the augmenting proofs of the power of her intercession. 
The preaching of St. Bernard was followed by the 
foundation of new Orders of Religious specially dedi- 
cated to her service; the Franciscans, by the promul- 
gation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
gave new radiance to her glory; and the introduction 
ef the devotion of the Rosary by St. Dominic conse- 
crated to her praise, in obedience to her revealed com- 
mand, the most exquisite of all exercises of piety.” 
Shall we go on? No!——Memorials of Early 
Christianity. By James G. MiaLy. With Illustrations 
—is a work which deserves to meet with an ex- 
tensive circulation. It embraces the first three 
centuries of the Church’s history, giving a nar- 


| rative of the wonderful progress of Christianity, 
Sense of Righteousness in Men and their Discovery | 


present time in reference to those doctrines which form | 


the ground of difference between Unitarians and 
other Christians. In discussing these several points, 
Professor Maurice scarcely dogmatises at all, while at 
the same time he does not shrink from the manly 
avowal of his own. sentiments, which are entirely 
orthodox. Many of his arguments seem to be ori- 
ginal, and the entire work is characterised by the 
same graces of style, which have made the author's 
previous volumes so justly popular. As the Professor 


pressions, we quote the following passage, in which 
he distinctly declares his belief in the great doctrine 
of the Trinity :—‘* But have I not spoken again and 
again in this essay of a Father, a Son, and a Spirit ? 
Has not all my comfort in the past, my hope for the 
future, been connected with the Revelation of that 
Even 
so, my Unitarian brother. And all the longings you 
have for fellowship, and freedom, and unity, for the 
breaking down of barriers, for a universal compre- 
hension, point the same way. I have not deceived 
you by pretending to agree with you where I cannot. 


| Iam more entirely at issue with you in your denials 


than those who denounce you most. I have come 
now to the root of all your denials, to that name 
which I believe to be the ground of human life, 
If you have borne with me 


its struggles and its victories, together with 
sketches of the lives of the early Fathers, all written 
in a familiar and attractive style. The author being a 
man of some research, we are surprised that in the 
chapter which treats of St. Cyprian and the Church 
of Carthage, at considerable length, there is no netice 
taken, either in text or foot-note, of Mr. Shepherd's 
letters impugning the authenticity of the writings 
ascribed to that Father, This reminds us of. the 
receipt of——A Fourth Letter to the Rev. S. R. Mait- 
land, D.D., on the genuineness of the Writings ascribed 
to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage. By Epwarp Joun 
SuEeEPHERD, A.M., Rector of Luddesdown. The 
object of this fourth letter is ‘‘to show that these 
writings could not have been composed for more than 
a century after their supposed date.” The arguments 
used are not, we think, quite so clear as those brought 
forward in the three former letters. Neither are the 
illustrations given by Mr. Shepherd sufficiently 
numerous to establish his case. Thus, for instance, 


| weare told, on the evidence of certain writings pre- 
has been frequently charged with wrapping up his | 
| personal views on important doctrines in vague ex- 


| this would appear to have been the case. 


| 


| Optatus, A.D. 370, a 





sumed to be genuine, although according to, Mr. 


| Shepherd open to suspicion, that the writings of 


Cyprian must have been universally known and 
valued only a century after his death. From certain 
passages in Lactantius, Hilary, Pacian, and Jerome 
It would 
follow, then, * that they must have been well known to 
earned controversialist in the 
Donatist disputes, and Catholic Bishop of Mileyi or 
Mileum, a city only twenty-five miles distant from 
the capital of Numidia.” This Optatus wrote.a large 
work against the Donatists, in which the question of 
heretical baptism is argued, but without making any 


| allusion whatever to the opinion of Cyprian, in whose 


time a similar question was agitated, and who arrived 
at a totally different conclusion from that of Optatus. 
Parmenian, the Donatist adversary of Optatus, also, 
never mentions the name of Cyprian, although he 
uses his arguments in the controversy, On this Mr. 
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Shepherd observes: “The two conclusions which I 
draw from these facts are—one that neither Parmenian 
nor Optatus had ever seen or heard of the Cyprianie 
Letters; and the other (which seems inevitably to 
follow), that they are of a later invention.” The rest 
of Mr. Shepherd’s letter is occupied chiefly with re- 
marks on Cyprian’s tract, ‘‘ De Oratione Dominica,” 
which he concludes must have been written after a 
treatise on the same subject by one of Chromatius. 
Without pursuing the subject further, we would 
suggest to Mr. Shepherd that if he wishes 
to make this part of his work satisfactory, he 
must present his readers with a greater abun- 
dance of facts from which to draw conclusions. 
Mr. Shepherd’s extensive reading will, no doubt, 
enable him to do this, and we “shall ‘have them 
perhaps in his fifth letter, which is announced as 
being in preparation. The evidences of revealed 
religion is a subject which should always occupy a 
prominent place in the education of youth, and ‘we 
are therefore much pleased to see the following: viz., 
Four Specimens of a Practicable Method of Teaching 
Christian Evidences to Bible Classes and Sunday 
Schools. By the Rev. Georce Fisk, LL.B.  Pub- 
lished by the Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute. This is, without comparison, the best 
attempt that has been made to communicate instruc- 
tion upon the subject to pupils in classes. The writer | 
“long believed it quite practicable (seeing that any- | 
thing that can be learned may be taught), but never | 
actually made the experiment in any systematic way 
till after having lectured on it before the Sunday- 
school Institute. He accepted the invitation of that 
esteemed body of dear Christian brethren, to give the | 
experiment a fair trial in their presence, and with a | 
class of intelligent young people of both sexes, selected | 
from several Sunday- schools. The four lessons con- 
tained in the following pages are the result. They 
were taken down verbatim by a shorthand writer, and | 
are now printed from his report with the slightest | 
verbal alterations.” The method adopted by Mr. | 
Fisk is simple and easy. The lessons are given in 
question and answer : the questions being in “general 
leading ones, and ‘so suggestive as to be answered | 
simply in the negative or “affirmative.” In this way 
the attention of the pupils is kept continually alive, | 
and much valuable knowledge is conveyed without | 
over-fatigue to the mind. We can therefore strongly | 
recommend it to all Sunday-school teachers, for what | 
the author professes it to be; namely, a guide and | 
example for such as are willing to adopt a similar 
line of instruction. To the list of works recently | 
published in reply to the various systematic attacks | 
upon Christianity, must be added Infidelity : its Cause | 
and Cure, including a Notice of the Author's Unbelief, 
and the means of his Rescue. By the Rev. Davip 
Netson, M.D. ‘London: Routledge. The writer of | 
this work is an American, who was himself for some | 
time wrapped up in unbelief, and, indeed, joined with | 
his fellow medical students at Danville, in Kentucky, 
in scoffing at all religion. Afterwards he entered the | 
army as a surgeon, in which capacity, he says, “I | 
became acquainted with many officers of the regular | 
army, whose intimacy was not calculated to lead me | 
towards God or heaven. During this time, and after | 
this, all worldly success only injured me. It increased | 
my haughtiness, or added to my means of profuse pecu- | 
niary expenditure. Revelry darkened the cloud that 
enveloped my soul, and of course I advanced rapidly in 
unbelief. In my race of infidelity I never reached | 
entire atheism. I was what was called a Deist. | 
After a time I began to have moments of doubt | 
whether or not God existed; and moving still on- | 
ward, it was not long before those short seasons of | 
Atheism began to lengthen and to blacken,—when I 
was mercifully arrested.” The author then proceeds 
to show the struggles through which he had to pass 
before he again groped his way into the light of 
Christianity. Strange to say, it was by res ding such |} 
authors as Voltaire, Volney, ‘and Paine, with the view 
of strengthening himself in unbelief, that his eyes | 
were opened to the ignorance and misrepresentations | 
of these arch-opponents of Christianity. He read on, | 
and the more he read the more conscious he became | 
that it required only a more extensive acquaintance 
with the Bible, and a deeper knowledge of history and 
science, to enable even him to refute their objections. 
This he manfully strove to obtain, and finally he be- 
came a sincere Christian. Inthe present work he has | 
endeavoured to supply from his own experience argu- 
ments which he trusts may be found useful to persons | 
situated as he himself once was. It is written in | 
rather a trenchant style, it being a main object of | 
the writer to convict his opponents of either ignorance | 
or misrepresentation. There is something, too, of 
originality in his treatment of the subject, and the 
work abounds in facts and anecdotes, some of which 
are highly interesting. 
by sw of Human Nature; or, Man vie wed in relation 
to Immortality. By Witi1am Davis, Minister of the 
Croft Chapel, Hastings—is anew edition of an excel- 
lent work, first published in 1829, and afterw ards in 
1839. It contains an exposition of the Scriptural 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, and abounds in 
appropriate practical reflections. Plain Sermons to 
Blind, preached in the Chapel of the Blind School, 
St. George's Fields, by the Rev. B. J. Jouns, Chap- 
lain—is a little volume of really plain, but very excel- 
lent sermons, with an interesting preface, giving a 
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endure to read it through 


| it ** too dry ” 


| wrong meani! 


Immortality. The true | 


short aceount of the Blind School, and of the charac- 
ter of its inmates, the nature of their employ- 
ments, &c. From this we learn, that “since its | 
foundation more than six hundred pupils have 

passed through the school, of various ages, but almost | 
entirely from the lower rank of lifes” and we are | 
further informed that “the total number of the 

blind now in Great Britain has been estimated at 

about 30,000, of whom the majority are in a state o 

indigence, and of course in special need of such help 

as a school for their reception alone can give.” 





EDUCATION. 


The Travels of Rolando. Second Series. B 
Bowman. London: Routledge. 

WE well remember the delight with which, when a 

boy, we read the 7ravels of “Orlando: how we believed 

them to be as true as gospel, and how, when they 

broke off abruptly, we longed for a continuation of 
the story, and wondered that the remainder of the 

adventures had not been told. The volume before | 
us endeavours to supply this defect, and our children | 
will not be subjected to the same disappointment. 

Mrs. BowMAn conveys the party through Meso- 

potamia, Persia, Siberia, Kamschatka, China, and 

Thibet. She has not the skill of her French prede- 

cessor in constructing a story, but she has contrived 

to introduce a large amount of information as to all 

the countries through which she carries her hero; 

and if young readers remark a change of tone and 

style, they will certainly find sufficient attractions to 

carry them to the end of the volume. 


y ANNE 





The Young Scholar's Companion to the Latin Accidence 
is a*collection of easy exercises, beginning with single 
nouns, and then proceeding to complete sentences. It 
appears to be really well adapted to its purpose. We 
cannot so much approve the Latin Delectus of the 
Scottish School-Book Association. It does not 
advance by sufficiently slow steps. It plunges the | 
scholar too soon into difficulties. ——Outlines of Ancient | 
Geography, by the same society, is extremely defective. 
It hasthat almost universal fault of our school- books— 
it is too much like a catalogue, a dictionary, or a 
road-book. It is not adapted for "reading or learning, 
but only for reference. , Couk 1 any grown person 
? If not, why not? Because 
But if too dry for us, much more is 
for children, who so much more need 
to have ideas given to them, and not words.—— 
Mr. Joun CassELt has commenced in numbers a | 
French Dictionary, edited by Professor De Lolme. It | 
has the merit of cheapness. Hughes's Select 
Specimens of English Prose, is an excellent book for 
school reading. The selections are very various, and 
made with sound judgme nt, and in the best taste ——- 


it is ‘* too dry.’ 





A Literal Translation of Virgil, by Henry OwGan, 
of Dublin, is among the books on our table. For our 
own part we prefer that students should use these 


translations, ratherthan waste so much time in search- 

ing the dictionary and perhaps, after all, adopting the 

; The purpose of education 1s to 

words in one language 
and provided this be ! 





may 2 
learned, 


teach how certain 
| rendered in another ; 


| matters not by what contrivance—the shortest me “thod 


literal 
An 


commend this 
and sc ares 


is the best. Therefore we 
translation both to teachers 
| Elementary French Grammar, by Mr. 
really “ sets forth all the rules of the lan; guage in a 
concise, clear, and easy style.” Such isits profession, 
and we may add that such it is in practice. A 
fourth edition of Le Pacr’s French Prompter has 
just issued. It is a hand-book of conversation in 
English and French, ingeniously arranged in an 
alphi vbetical form; that is, under the word “ family ” 








| for instance, are found all the convers: ati ynal phrase s 


in which that word usually occurs, as, ‘‘ he has a large 
family,” ‘“‘all the family are gone out,” ‘more of the 
family,” and so forth. That it has been found to be 
as useful as it appears, is proved by the number of 
editions it has already passed through. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Chamois Hunting in the 
By Cuarves Boner. 

Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the | 
Western Pacific, §c. Joun E. ERsKINE. | 
London, 1853. } 

Mount Lebanon. A Ten- Years’ Residence, from | 
1842 to 1852: describing the Manners, Customs, 
and Religion of its Inhabitants ; with a full and 
correct Account of the Druse Religion, and con- 
taining [Tistoric “al Records of the Mountain Tribes, 
Srom personal Intercourse with their Chiefs, and 
“other authentic 3y Colonel CaurcHiL1, 


Mountains of Bavaria. 


Sources. 


Saunders and Otley. 

Memorandums made in Ireland in the Autumn of 
1852. By Joun Forses, M.D., F.R.S. Author 

| of “A Physician’s Holiday.” In2vols. 

{| Elder and Co. 


In 3 vols. 








| sound has 
mountain solitude. 


| behind ; 


| shrill sound, again move on. It 


| or they see you. 


| it extremely 
| sight or an extraordinary power of hearing; 


| which we are 


A. MAynarp, | * 


| the animal were 


Smith, | 


A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin; with a 
Peep into the Polar Basin. By Commander 
FE, A. INGLEFIELD, R.N. With Short Notices 
by Professor Dickie, on the Botany, and by 


Dr. SurHerRLAND, on the Meteorology and 
Geology; and a New Chart of the Arctic Sea. 


Harrison. 
Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region of 
the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, 
3y Henry Rowe Scuoorcrart. Philadelphia: 
Lippingale and Co. 
Home Life in Germany. 
New York: Scribner. 


(Continued fr 


By Cuartes L. BRAce. 


‘om our last.) 


Mr. Boner’s many almost miraculous escapes 
from a terrible death among the crags and 
glaciers must be gathered in his own pages ; 
we cannot resist this graphic description of the 
object of all these perilous toils. 


THE CHAMOIS. 

There is perhaps no animal so peaceful and at the 
same time so timid as the chamois. Nature, therefore, 
besides endowing it witha facility of climbing into the 
most inaccessible places, and thus avoiding pursuit, 
has enabled it to guard against the approach of 
danger by the great acuteness of its senses of sight, 
smell, and hearing. It is this which makes it so very 
difficult to get near them. A rolling stone or a 
spoken word at once attracts their attention; and 
they will look and listen to discover whence the 
come that breaks the silence of their 
For an incredibly long time they 
will then stand gazing fixedly in one direction, quite 
immoveable; and if it happen to be towards some- 
thing in your neighbourhood that their attention has 
been attracted, you must lie still and close indeed to 
escape their observation. The eyes of the whole herd 
will be fixed on the spot in a long steady stare; and 
as you anxiously watch them from afar they almost 
look like fragments of rock, so motionless are they 
while they gaze. You begin to hope they have found 
no cause for alarm, when “ Phew!” the sharp whistle 
tells they have fathomed the mystery, and away they 
move to the precipitous rocks overhead; unless, 
panic-stricken, they stop from time to time to look 
and then, suddenly uttering the peculiar 
is true that on the 
ever broods, the 
is heard with 
but, even 


where an awful silence 
breaking the stillness 
great way off; 


mountains, 
slightest noise 
wonderful distinctness a 


| making allowance for this, there is suflicient evidence 


that the senses of these animals are particularly 
acute. If but the gentlest wave be moving in the 
air, coming from you to them, they at once become 
aware of your presence, long before you perceive them 
In the human bemg this particular 
sense is, comparatively speaking, less developed than 
the others. It is the one which man least needs, not 
wanting it fr his safety, but possessing it solely to 
minister to his pleasures. When, therefore, we tind 
acute in another animal, it strikes 
us more than any example of an unusually sharp 
just as 
that in another 
ourselves. A 
will 
some 


we are always more astonished at 
least able to achieve 
chamois, when dashing down the mountains, 
suddenly stop as if struck by a thunderbolt, 
yards from the spot where recent human footprints 
are to be found in the snow, and, turning scared away, 
rush off immediately in an opposite direction. The 
taint which the presence of the hunter has left behind 
is perceived by it long after he has passed. The 

agility of the chamois has become almost proverbial ; 

but to have any idea of what it is, one must be an 
eye-witness of the bounds they make, and see the 
places they will race down at ‘full speed when pur- 
sued. A smooth surface of rock, so smooth that a 
footing r there seems impossible, and of nearly perpen- 
dicular steepness, is no obstacle to their flig cht. Down 
they go, now bounding r, now gliding, with a velocity 
which seems to ensure their “bei sing inevitably das hed 
to pieces. The chief strength of the animal is in its 
hind legs, which, if extended, would be longer than 
the others. On this account it springs upwards with 
more ease than it descends the mountain, and on 
level ground its walk is clumsy and ungraceful. It 
is not made to run, but bounds along over the ground. 
The hoof is cloven, long and pointed, and the slot of 
the chamois resembles that of a sheep. The edges are 
sharp, which causes it to slip easily on the ice, and 
on this account it rather avoids passing the glaciers. 
When standing, the hind legs are always bent, as if 
preparing to lie down, which no 
doubt helps considerably to break the fall when 
| leaping from a great height. Notwithstanding this, 
| the croup is still somewhat higher than the fore part 
of the body. The elastic force which the hind legs 
possess is immense. With a sudden bound the 
chamois will leap up against the face of a perpendicular 


| Staff Officer on the Briti h Expedition to Syria } roc k, and merely touc hing , it with its hoofs, rebound 
| Ole , “ s )> “ N a. 


again in an opposite dire ‘tion to some higher crag, 
and thus escape from a spot where, without wings, 
egress seemed impossible. When rei iching upwards 
on its hind legs, the fore hoofs resting on some higher 
spot, it is able to stretch to a considerable distance, 
and with a quick spring will bring up its hin 
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quarters to a level with the rest of the body, and, 
with all four hoofs close together, stand poised on a 
point of rock not broader than yourhand. On narrow 
overhanging ledges some thousand feet high they 
walk and gaze about, enjoying the security from 
pursuit which such spots afford. 


Captain Erskine’s cruise among the Islands of 
the Pacific was undertaken with the double pur- 
pose of exploration and observation and of dis- 
pensing among them a sort of rough justice 
under a wholesome awe of the guns of H. M.’s 
ship Havannah. With this mission he visited the 
principal of the islands in the group, everywhere 
finding arespectful, and often a cordial and truly 
hospitable, reception. His position consequently 
afforded unusual opportunities for making ac- 
quaintance with the various peoples he en- 
countered, and bringing home with him an 
amount of new information relative to their 
mental and moral characters, their manners, 
customs, traffics, secial habits, virtues, and vices, 
such as no voyager has gathered since they were 
first visited by Cook. Of the Feejees he gives a 
horrible account, charging them with the most 
terrible cruelties. ‘They are cannibals, and they 
sacrifice human victims on occasions of public 
festivals. For instance:— 


The former Queen of Rewa, whose husband had 
been put to death during the war, was pointed out to 
us at a neighbouring house: she was a half-sister to 
Thakombau, and had escaped the usual death awarded 
to widows, in consequence of there being present no 
chief of higher rank than herself to perform the duty 
of strangulation, which cannot be executed in such a 
case by an inferior. This woman, now of middle age 
and very corpulent, bore marks nevertheless of the 
former beauty for which she was celebrated, and 
which may be judged of from the likeness introduced 
into Captain Wilkes’s narrative. Evidence of the 
extraordinary bloodthirsty character of this people's 
institutions met us at every step. Having pointed 
out to Mr. Calvert, when on the hill, two blocks of 
stone which had been hewn into rude pillars by 
apparently an European workman, nearly overgrown 
with grass, he besought me earnestly to take no notice 
of them; adding afterwards that they were intended 
for a monument or mausoleum to the memory of 
Tanoa’s father, but that their erection, if ever it 
should take place, would most certainly be accom- 
panied by the sacrifice of at least two human victims, 
it being considered necessary that in works of sucha 
nature, or even in the construction of the house of a 
ruling chief, a man should be buried alive at the foot 
of each post, to insure the stability of the edifice. 

More pleasant is 

_ A SCENE IN THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 

We had an agreeable walk back to Nukualofa, 
where, previously to returning on board, we visited 
the grave of poor Captain Croker. His remains lie 
close to the Mission Chapel, and a headboard, with 
a plate of copper, which we renewed, records the date 
of his melancholy death. The gentlemen of the 
mission accompanied me on board to dinner, to which 
I also invited Mumui and old Vaca-teu-ola. Although 
dressed in native costume (a flowing robe of native 
cloth), leaving shoulders and chest exposed, their 
behaviour at table was that of finished gentlemen. 
We had a good deal of conversation, carried on, of 
course, through the missionaries, on the subject of 
old dignities and family names in Tonga, the chief 
relating the origin of many of the latter, and Vaca- 
teu-ola explaining that his name, literally translated, 
meant “the canoe that is ‘successful in catching the 
sharks.” They seemed pleased at being interrogated 
on these points, and to have an opportunity of talk- 
ing of their family connexions and dignities, which 
are evidently still highly valued, and were so much 
flattered by our attention to these minutix, that they 
declared, before going away, that they had never 
been treated so like chiefs before by any strangers. 
Our drums and fifes attracted, as usual, a great share 
of attention ; the-soft sound of the former, according 
to them, excelling all other music. Although the 
evening was cool, and Mumui was suffering from a 
pulmonary complaint, and seemed to feel the expo- 
sure to-the dew, they would not leave ‘the deck, but, 
unrolling the train of their robes, and wrapping it 
gracefully round the upper part of the body close up 
to'the chin, somewha@ efter the manner of a Spanish 
cloak, stood listening to the music, looking like 
beautifully-draped statues, until it was time to de- 
part. A few rockets completed the entertainment, 
and added to their gratification ; and, as we were to 
sail in the morning, many adieus and good wishes 
were exchanged on all sides ere they were rowed away 
to the shore. ‘ 2 


Captain Erskine had invited some of the chiefs 
to a dinner on board ship. They were shy at first 
and evidently timid, but, when satisfied there was 
no danger of treachery, they became extremely 
familiar, ate and drank, and laughed, and behaved 
themselves with much politeness. Let us take a 
peep at the 


THE CRITIC, 





the side-cabins, was awoke this morning by the awful- 
looking visage of Thakombau, who had begun early 
to gratify his curiosity by exploring all the corners of 
the ship, gazing intently upon him as he lay in his 
cot. Some of the officers’ pea-jackets, which had 
been inadvertently handed from the barge into my 
cabin, had afforded him and Navindi the opportunity 
of appearing in what they evidently considered f 
dress, although the heat of the morning caused them 
to look very uncomfortable, and, soon after breakfast, 
to lay their adopted clothing aside. In the forenoon 
we went to quarters, having previously laid out a 
target (a hammock, with the figure of a man painted 
on it) against the face of a conspicuous rock on the 
beach, at a distance from the ship of 800 yards. 
Thakombau was evidently in great anxiety until the 
firing began, although he tried to conceal it; and when 
he saw the smallness of the target, expressed some 
incredulity as to the possibility of our striking such a 
mark. I furnished him with a spy-glass, and placed 
him on the bowsprit, where he was not incommoded 
by the smoke, Navindi, Tui Levuka, and one or two 
of the latter’s followers being also present. Either 
the first or second shot struck the figure on the head ; 
and, our men being in beautiful practice, scarcely once 
missed the rock, and a very few rounds were sufficient 
to knock the target to pieces, which was replaced by 
one or two others in quick succession. Even the short 
time necessary for this was too much for Thakombau’s 
impatience, who had now worked himself up into a 
state of high excitement; and he begged us not to 
wait, pointing out, first, a man on the beach, and 
afterwards a canoe with several persons in her, as 
more worthy our expenditure of ammunition than the 
inanimate objects we had chosen ; evidently consider- 
ing that his permission would be quite sufficient to 
satisfy our consciences, and surprised at our scruples. 
One or two shells, which burst with great precision, 
concluded the exhibition, which had greally astonished 
all the chiefs. Thakombau, approaching Mr. Calvert, 
said, ‘‘ This indeed makes me tremble; I feel no longer 
secure. Should I offend these people, they have to 
bring their ship to Bau, where, having found me out 
with their long spy-glasses, my head would fall at 
the first shot!” Notwithstanding these professed 
fears, he was most pressing in his entreaties that I 
would take the ship to Bau; being desirous, doubtless, 
of exhibiting his powerful allies to his formidable 
neighbours of Viti Eom. 


At dinner they ate sparingly ; and it was dis- 
covered that they had already dined twice that 
day. But, if they could not eat they contrived 
to drink, and so effectually that one of the chiefs 
became very drunk. Very amusing must have 
been this scene :— 

A DRUNKEN CHIEFTAIN. 

On my return to the ship, an hour or two after- 
wards, 1 was therefore not a little surprised at the 
scene which presented itself on entering the cabin. 
On an arm-chair, with his naked feet resting on 
another, sat Thakombau, in the guardsman’s coat; 
his turban, which had now been worn for three days 
without change, dirty and disordered; whilst a self- 
satisfied leer on his bold features proclaimed that the 
brandy-bottle, which stood uncorked on the table, had 
been too great a temptation to withstand. On the 
deck, at his feet, sat, each with tumbler in hand, his 
boon companions Navindi and Tui Levuka, in the 
finest clothes they had acquired on board; the grou 
irresistibly reminding one of that described in F 
Roy as encountered by Mr. Osbaldistone and Baillie 
Jarvie at the clachan of Aberfoil. I pretended to 
take no notice of the party ; which probably hastened 
their departure in rather an unceremonious manner ; 
Navindi, after corking up the remainder of the 
brandy, following Thakombau over the quarter of the 
ship into his canoe; where, seated in a chair (the 
only one he possesses, and tabued for his use), we saw 
the chief, after they had shoved off, still dressed in 
uniform, employed in attending the sheet—~a duty 
always performed by the principal personage on 
board, but which I should have hardly thought him 
in a fit state to undertake. 


We conclude with a sketch of a really uncivi- 
lised people,— 

THE NATIVES OF SAVAGE ISLAND. 

They soon made themselves at home on deck, al- 
though evidently unaccustomed to the motion of a 
ship, not having what seamen call their sea legs. 
The quarter-boats attracted immediate attention, and 
were visited with much interest, and at last one or 
two were coaxed down on the main deck. Here they 
broke out into cries of astonishment and delight, but 
were not at first quite assured of their safety. One only 
ventured below into the gun-room, and he insisted 
upon somebody holding him by the hand, as if to 
secure him from injury. One of the quartermasters 
first performed this office; but on entering the gun- 
room he transferred himself to Lieut. Pollard, who 
soon set him at his ease. He seemed frightened at 
my dog, and I doubt if he had ever seen one before, 
and a little so of a monkey and the sheep; but his 
amazement at the variety of objects was at first so 


and a pair of trowsers, and he was perfectly delighted 
with his appearance in a looking-glass. He was 
offered biscuit, which he would not eat, and a glass 
of wine, which he tasted but spat out immediately 
with disgust, making signs that it burned his throat. 
Many curious things were given to him, such as steel 
pens, pins, pomatum pots, &c., all of which he de- 
clined as useless, although he would have taken one 
of the latter ifhe could have affixed it to his breast 
as an ornament. On coming on deck again he was 
frantic with joy, and on the drums and fifes being 
ordered up, ond playing a lively air, he danced, with 
a naked poe? tm of his own and one of our crew, 
what might well have passed for an Irish jig, keeping 
perfect time with the changes of ‘the tune; and he 
afterwards executed by himself a kind of dance, pro- 
bably a war-dance, with one of the double-handed 
swords spoken of before. While this was going on, 
two of his canoe-mates were wandering about the 
main-deck, where the carpenters were at work, and 
who, after exhibiting the use of their tools, had im- 
prudently neglected to put them away. A chisel was 
accordingly ‘too great a temptation to one of our 
visitors, who snatched it up and jumped overboard, 
through the port. Our friend soon found it out by 
some means or other; for he followed in full costume, 
and all the canoes shoved off a little way from the 
ship. Ilowered a cutter, and sent Lieut. Payne to 
try to secure the chisel, more with the desire of show- 
ing our disapproval of the theft than recovering an 
article of such small value. The first canoe he pulled 
to pointed to the real offender, who paddled quickly 
to the shore, followed more leisurely by the others; 
and finding the chase would, even if successful, be a 
long one, I recalled our boat. I was sorry for this 
incident, as it was almost the only instance of dis- 
honesty which occurred during the whole day. 
Indeed, for such a wild people, they seemed to have a 
remarkable regard for the rights of property. I was 
told that the same man who stole the chisel had shown 
a desire to appropriate one of the boatswain’s axes ; 
but I believe in both cases he would have proposed a 
bargain if he had had anything to give in exchan 
Our people thought, from a little distrust of us in the 
first instance, that the islanders were willing enough 
to receive, but forgot to give an equivalent; but 
nothing of the kind was attempted during our barter. 
Somewhat ashamed of the trash we had given them 
in exchange, I repeatedly threw out of the stern 
windows black bottles, with a few fish -hooks attached, 
intending them as a free gift. They were eagerly 
seized; but invariably one or two spears were thrust 
upon me, whether I would or no; the canoes which 
had dropped astern to pick up the bottles, paddling up 
with all their might to fulfil their share in the bargain. 
They seemed to have equal confidence in each other. 
If one could not pick up a bottle, he hailed a friend, 
who jumped overboard and secured it ; nor was there 
any quarrelling or disputing among themselves. At 
the same time property appeared to be special, as the 
man or boy who handed up any article always 
received and appropriated what was given for it; nor 
did there seem to be any jealousy as to the very 
different prices received for the same description of 
things. Altogether they impressed me very Sather: | 
with their dispositions; nor did they seem to be at all 
wanting in natural capacity. 


Colonel CuurcHiiy resided for ten years om 
Mount Lebanon, and during that period of anactive, 
observant, andrambling life, he necessarily formed 
a very extensive acquaintance with the country 
and the people. Of these he might have made an 
extremely interesting report in a single volume, 
which would have coutained all really novel or 
curious that the reader could desire to know im 
these days of book-making, when everybody has 
so much to read, and is required to have some ac- 
quaintance with so many different subjects. But, 
with entire disregard for the public time, Colonel 
Churchill has unfortunately expanded his 
materials into three bulky volumes, to adventure 
upon which will be looked upon as a formidable 
task by the most omnivorous of book-devourers. 
Having really a great deal that is new, instruc- 
tive, and. amusing to relate, he has so injudiciously 
diluted it with a mass of facts and figures to be 
found in every library, and common-place details, 
familiar already to every well-informed reader, 
that he must not be surprised if the book-bor- 
rowing and book-buying public should shrink 
from the task of wading through the pages in 
which they can feel no interest, in order to reach 
the novelty for which alone they care. 

For Col. Churchill has a great deal worth 
telling, if he would but limit himself to that. 
Of the Druses he gives us by far the best ac- 
count we possess. ‘The Maronite Christians are 
depicted with a minuteness that leaves nothing 
to be desired; and of Lebanon itself he has pre- 
sented a complete picture, geographical and phy~ 
sical—its aspect in the various seasons, its animal 
and vegetable inhabitants, the productions of its 








FEEJEE CHIEFS TN A SHIP. 
Vth August.—Captain Jenner, who slept in one of | 


great that it was difficult to distinguish which were 
novel and which were not. The officers soon dressed | 


him up, first in an old hat, and afterwards in a shirt 


soil, its capacities for agriculture and manufac- 
tures, its commerce, its arts, its manners, its cus- 
toms—the social condition of its people, their 
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political and economical organisation, their laws, | 
their land-tenures, their religions, their super- 
stitions. If these alone had been selected from | 
the mass and printed in a compact volume, what | 
an interesting book it would have been—how it | 
would have been enjoyed by the bock-clubs— | 
what a ready sale it would have found. Perhaps 
it is not now too late. What pleasant reading is 
scattered about we will show by a few passages 
taken almost at random. 
These are the 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF MOUNT LEBANON. 

The same rules hold good amongst them as 
amongst the nobility with regard to the choice of 
brides. No young man can marry out of the imme- 
diate range of his relations, so long as there are any 
single girls in the family; and a deviation from this 


rule is so fiercely resented that it is scarcely ever | 


heard of. On the other hand, should a young girl 
dare to fix her affections on any young man not her 


cousin, the whole of her male relations rise up in | 


arms, and, after having made for her what they con- 
sider a fit and appropriate choice from amongst 
themselves, if argument.and persuasion fail in bring- 
ing her to a sense of her impropriety, bring her to the 
altar by force. Such an occurrence to be sure is rare ; 
but the exception proves the rule. 
of this custom is, that there are families of one name 
in the Lebanon so numerous as to amount to clans, 


and who boast of from 100 to 150 and even 200 men | 


bearing arms, which is a source of immense pride and 


gratification, and confers influence and importance. | 
A few days before the marriage takes place, the pea- | 


sant takes a propitiatory present of fowls, coffee, or 
sugar, to his landlord or feudal chief, and asks _per- 
mission to perform the ceremony. A week is spent in 


rgoicings at his own home by the bridegroom, who | 
all this time wears a pelisse of honour sent him by | 


his landlord—by the bride, in tiga for her 
nuptials, On the day fixed, usually on a Sunday, 


the bridegroom’s relations come for the bride, when | 


all her connections make presents, varying from one 
te five shillings each, which are collected in a purse 
and given to the bride before she leaves the paternal 
roof. She takes her farewell by kissing the hands of 
all the male members of her family in succession. 
The procession is now formed, and moves on at the 
slowest pace possible; the bride walking or riding, 
according to circumstances, closely yeiled. A halt is 
made every five minutes, when the party sing songs, 
accompanied by music, while some perform the sword 


dance. An hour is sometimes taken up in traversing | 


a hundred yards. This uncommonly tedious rate of 


advancing is intended to indicate that the bride is in 


no extraordinary haste to, reach her future husband, 


and.is a part of that. characteristic reserve and, mo- | 


desty, whether real or fictitious, which distinguishes 
the sex on all such occasions in the East. If the 
party has to go through a village on their route, the 
bride keeps her hand to her head, which is bashfully 
held down all the time occupied in passing through ; 
thus respectfully saluting the inhabitants, who on 
their parts sprinkle her with corn and raisins. On 
reaching her future home, the bride flings a pome- 
granate amongst the party ; which is greedily snapped 
up and partitioned by the young men, and is sup- 
posed to give the marriage infection. As she crosses 
the threshold, she takes out of her bosom a piece of 
yeast, which she has brought from her father’s house, 
and sticks it firmly on the door-post,—signifying 
thereby her resolution to cleave closely to her hus- 
‘band; the latter, at the same moment, standing on 
the roof, exactly above the door, with a drawn sword 


over her head,—emblematical of the absolute sway | 


which he is to hold over her throughout life.” 


The culture of silk has introduced some 
peculiar terms of relationship between 

LANDLORD AND TENANT AT MOUNT LEBANON. 

The principal souree of revenue throughout the 
mountains arising from the. silk-crop, the soil is 
divided into territorial divisions for the growth of the 
mulberry ; and each division has a house built of 
stone, generally consisting of one room, fifteen yards 
long by eight broad, with two centre pillars to sup- 


port the roof, for the accommodation of the tenant | 


and his family. In this the sitk-worm is reared and 
brought to maturity. From thirty to forty load of 


leaves (apparently a piece of land producing that | 


quantity) is considered an‘ample division fora tenant ; 


and a certain portion of arable land, and a vineyard, | 


are always attached. On a tenant presenting himself 
as an occupant, the number of loads of leaves is 
counted, and their value ascertained. The leaves of 
mulberry-trees, in good condition, are worth 2/. the 
load. The tenant pays his landlord a fine of two, 


four, and even six shillings on the load, which is | 
called paying a fourth. The vines and figs are in like | 


manner valued, but never less than the full fourth of 
the value of these trees is paid, because their produce 
is more remunerative, proportionably, than that of 
the mulberry. The tenant now enters his house, 
which is rent-free, and which is always built and 
kept in repair at the sole expense of the landlord. 


‘The complete culture of the division he has received | 


now devolves on him, sueh as ploughing, manuring, 


watering, agricultural implements, rearing the. silk- | well understood, any matrimonial alliance in the! did not Mrs. Trollope continue the same useful 
» a8 § ’ ) 





worm, making wine, raisins, treacle,—in fact, in 
working out the entire resources of the land in every 
respect ; when, in remuneration for his toil, and for 
the fourth of the value which he has paid, he receives 
one-half of the net produce of the whole property. 
The other half forms the landlord's rent. 


Here is an account of a remarkable personage, 


The consequence | 


| and which also opens to us a vision of Eastern 
| life. 
THE EMIR BECHIR. 


on his divan smoking a pipe, completely alone, till 
daybreak. His attendants and secretaries shortly 
| afterwards made their appearance, and he attended to 
| business. The meanest peasant obtained an interview, 
| and presented his petition, which would receive the 
| Emir’s immediate attention. So complete was the 
mastery he had obtained over the turbulent feudatories 
of the Lebanon, and so strict the etiquette he exacted, 
| that all the Emirs and Sheiks, both Druse and Chris- 
tian, who came to pay him their respects, stood with 
folded. arms before him until he invited them to be 
seated, and the invitation was even repeated three 
times before it was accepted. At the same time, he 
| treated these chiefs with every possible courtesy and 
respect; rising to them on their appearance, and never 
withholding, even to individuals amongst them who 
were about to undergo the severest marks of his dis- 
| pleasure, those apparently trifling gestures and ex- 
| pressions of deference and civility, on which they 
place so much importance ; so much so, that his good 
breeding almost atoned in their eyes for his tyranny. 
The effect produced by his personal appearance was of 
itself sufficient to reduce, and often did reduce, the 
most rebellious spirit to abject submission. On enter- 
ing the divan of audience, the first sight of the Emir 
| acted on the beholder with the power of fascination. 
Apart in one of the remotest corners of the room, 
might be seen the figure of a venerable-looking man, 
in a kneeling position—sitting, in fact, on his heels— 
and reclining his back against a cushion, his temples 
encircled by the voluminous folds of a cashmere 
shawl; thick shaggy brows overhanging and par- 
tially concealing eyes replete with fire and vivacity ; 
from one side of his girdle arose a dagger’s head 
| covered with the choicest diamonds, glittering amidst 
| the silvery hairs of a broad massive beard which 
reached down to his waist, while thick fumes of 
tobacco, incessantly ascending from a bowl of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and enveloping his whole 
person in a cloud, gave a mysteriousness to his 
presence which excited sensations of awe and terror. 
The tone of his voice was deep, hollow, and sonorous. 
| When angry, the hairs of his beard stood on end like 
alion’s mane. Few, if any, even of the principal 
magnates of the mountain, could stand before him 
without trembling, which, however, as soon as he per- 
| ceived, he used considerately to address them with 
some words of encouragement. Nevertheless, instances 
| have been known of persons of rank, when seated 
with him at dinner, losing the power of swallowing; 
| while all his guests used invariably to take merely a 
| few hasty morsels and withdraw, anxious to escape 
| from a state of embarrassment, which almost 
| paralyzed the organs of nature. His principal 
diversion was faleonry, which he exercised in regal 
style. Every year, in the months of January and 

February, he used constantly to go out in great state, 
surrounded by Emirs and Sheiks and the officers of 

his household, to the neighbouring mountains, and 

pitching his tent on an elevated spot commanding a 
| view of various valleys, would spread his divan, and, 
| with his suite and guests standing about him, smoke 
| his pipe and pass his falcons in review before him, 
| while the peasants, to the amount of 1500 or 2000, beat 
| the woods in every direction. As soon as a partridge 
lora covey was raised, whatever might be the distance, 
| the Emir cast his falcon, which, swift as an arrow, 
| followed the bird, soared a minute, and then pouncing, 
| brought-it to the ground. Simultaneous with the 
casting of the falcon, fifty or sixty horsemen, accom- 
| panied by dogs, followed in the same line, to deprive it 
| of its prey, of which they only gave it the head to 
j eat. In this manner, the hills and vales of the 
| Lebanon would be successively occupied for days 
| together, presenting, by the variety of dresses and the 
costly accoutrements of the horses, a scene of richness 
| and splendour peculiarly Eastern. The Emir’s house- 
hold consisted of upwards of a thousand horse, which 
were in a constant state of employment, for the exe- 
cution of his orders andthe maintenance of regularity, 
in the various districts of the mountain. His hos- 
pitality was boundless; yet, though a lover of enter- 
| tainment, and opening his stores to all comers with 
| unsparing generosity, he was himself of singularly 
frugal habits. He only eat one meal a day, and that 
| at twelve o’clock. At sunset, he was served with a 
small piece of bread and a little preserved fruit. His 
| morals were scrupulously severe, not brooking the 
mention even of irregularities, or of the slightest 
| departure from the strict path of virtue and decorum. 
He was twice married. His first wife, who was of the 
House of Shehab, brought him a large family, and, 
| in the last years of her life, which were deeply clouded 
| by infirmities, she was solaced by his anxious and un- 
ceasing fondness and affection. In his second mar- 
| riage, avoiding, from political motives which may be 


| 
He rose regularly two hours before sunrise, and sat 
! 
j 


mountain, he sent to Constantinople for three Cir- 


cassian slaves. On their arrival, he selected the one 
that suited his taste, and gave orders that she should 
be instructed in the doctrines of Christianity. The 
favoured one rejected, with expressions of horror, all 
attempts to induce her to abandon the faith of Islam, 
in which she had been brought up. These unlooked 
for seruples were reported to the Emir. 
the kitchen,” was his unconeerned reply. The choice 
of prospects thus laid before the young odalisk, 
wonderfully influenced and furthered the process. of 
conversion; and the Maronite Bishop, who was 
especially charged with the care of her spiritual 
interests, had ere long the gratification of announcing 
to the Emir that his pupil had been awakened to a 
sense of her religious errors. The Emir immediately 
conferred on her the name which she now bears, of 
‘“‘Husn Jahaan;” or, “ Beauty of the World!” He 
abstained from all intercourse with her until she had 
been baptised, when his marriage was celebrated 
according to the rites of the Maronite Church. The 
ceremony was performed with the greatest secreey, in 
a private chapel within the palace; for although he, 
as. well as many members of his family, had been 
Christians for several years previously, they had never 
openly professed their change of creed ; and various 
practices exacted by Mohammedanism, such as the 
minaret call to prayer, the fast of Ramadan, and the 
celebration of the feast of the Beiram, were rigidly 
enforced by the Emir Bechir at Ebtedeen, to the very 
last hour of his residence in the Lebanon. 


“ Take her to 


(To be continued.) 








A votumE of Travels in Eqypt and Palestine, by 
J. Tuomas, M.D., has been sent to us from America. 
They do not contain enough of novelty, either in 
subject or style, to call for a lengthened review. 
Enough to say the writer is an observant tra- 
veller, and has well reported to his stay-at-home 
countrymen what will doubtless be interesting to 
them, though often told to us.——The third volume 
of Humpowpr's Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of 
Ameriea, during the years 1799-1804, translated by 
Miss Ross, completes a work which will always 
oceupy @ foremost place upon the shelves devoted 
to geographical discovery. Although written so long 
ago, they have lost none of their freshness ; the reader 
peruses them with as much pleasure as if they had 
just been sent into the world. Indeed, their very 
age gives them a peculiar value, for we are enabied to 
compare the countries visited by Humboldt, as he 
saw them, with their present condition as described 
by more recent travellers. We follow Humbokit in 
this volume through Spanish Guiana, Venezuela, the 
Havannah, and Cuba. It concludes with a geognostic 
description of South America, condensing the general 
results of Humboldt’s observations. A copious index 
adds much. to. the value of the work, by the ready 
aceess it gives to any information sought after in its 


pages. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Young Heiress: a Novel. By Mrs. Trot- 
LOPE, author of “ Father Eustace,” &c. In3 
vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

The Wiful Ward: a Novel. By the Author of 
“The Young Doctor,” &c. In 3 vols. Londor: 
Newby. P 

Mrs. Trottore has gone from gay to grave. 

She won her fame by lively dashing sketches 

of life, and satire whose keenest edge was its 

truth. She should not endanger it now by turn- 
ing into other paths for which she is not so 
qualified by nature. Her earlier novels were 
successful, because every reader felt them to be 
abstracts of real life, drawn by the pencil of one 
whose eye penetrated beneath the convention- 
alities of society—to whom human nature was 
exposed in all its nakedness and deformity, 
stripped of the uniform in which it presents 
itself to the world—and whose whole heart was in 
the work, enjoying thoroughly the self-imposed 
task of dissection and exposure of the vices, follies 
and weaknesses of her fellow creatures. In this 
work Mrs. Trollope certainly did good service, and 
it was so well done that she deserved the fame the 
achievement brought to her. She stung the 
Americans to fury; but they felt the truth of 
her satire, and amended many of the faults she 
| had assailed. ~At home she waged incessant and 
relentless war against the hypocrisies in all their 
forms, and, although bitterly abused, the truth 
| was acknowledged, and they grew more decorous, 
less rampant, less prominent. They shrunk 
| back dismayed at the stripping of the veil 
from their hateful countenances. Of course 
she was abused by those whom she had re- 
| buked. Nothing is so annoying as truth, and 
| the anger of the satirised is almost always 
| proportioned to the justice of the satire. Why 
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task ? Subjects such as she loved were infinite. 
Subdued in one shape, hypocrisy rises up in 
another. A Vicar of Wrexhill disappears to give 
place to a rector of some other parish, playing 
the same part in a different guise. A “ Widow 
Barnaby” is changed only for a Widow Jones, or 
a fashionable wife. 
society of this day quite as much deserving to be 
lashed by her unsparing pen as any against which 


she directed her efforts yearsago. We cannot afford | 


to lose the ablest, most truthful, and most effec- 
tive of our satirists. Sorry, therefore, were we to 


find in the Young Heiress, not one of those works | 
which Mrs. Trollope has made peculiarly her | 


own, but a melancholy story, such as might have 


been produced by any one of the century of lady | 


novelists of the time, and with which the circu- 
lating libraries are already over-burdened. True, 
that Mrs. Trollope has written a better novel of 
its class than most of her contemporaries could 
haye written. She has the art to construct a 
plot, the skill in the portraiture of character, the 
practical experience in the mysteries of author- 
ship, in which most of them are so deficient; but 
therefore we lament the more that she should 
have applied her great powers to the production 
of ‘a fiction belonging to a class already over- 
crowded, instead of confining herself to that 
of which she not only mistress, but in which she 
was almost alone. Nevertheless, the Young 
Heiress is very interesting and very clever. The 
domestic scenes are pictured with singular deli- 
cacy of touch; good sense pervades its dialogues ; 
and a msefuland sound moral is inculeated. The 
plot is constructed With an ingenuity rarely 
found in English novels, and rarely absent from 
French ones. As everybody who reads novels at 
all will of course read this one, we will not reveal 
the story—but again we express an anxious hope 
that Mrs, Trollope will return to the field in 
which. she has already achieved so many tri- 
umphs, and which is peculiarly and properly her 
own, 

A story told in a series of letters to a friend in 


There are new follies in the | 


Standard Library edition of the Waverley Novels 
contains The Fortunes of Nigel. lis large and clear 
type adapts this edition for all who have not good 
sight, or who find it more pleasant to read a bold | 
letter on a broad page. Its typography could not be | 
surpassed. Mr. Heaptery’s he Adirondack; or, | 











Life in the Woods, is somewhat dubious in its charac- 
ter, but we set it down among the fictions. A new 
edition has just appeared among Leadable Books of 
the Rey. R. Copno.p’s story of Mary Ann Wellington, 
which was probably suggested by the success that 


attended his JJargaret Catchpole. 








CLASSICS. 


The Odes of Horace, translated into unrhymed | 
metres. By F. W. Newman. London: John 
Chapman. 

Mr. Newman, has formed a theory of his 

;}own with respect to the manner in which 

| Horace should be translated, and, so far as we | 

are competent to decide, it has at least the merit | 
of originality. He is one of those who are apt to | 
believe that the grinding of classical lore and | 
verbal scholarship into young England is not the | 
very best way to render him either a good mer- 
chant, a good banker, or even a good man. He 
believes that the study of the classics is not 
suited to the spirit of the age. It was all very 
well when classical learning was the only medium 
for attaining the highest cultivation. ‘That stage 
of progress, says he, is past, never to return. 
Modern European literature has now eclipsed the 
ancient; and, among those who still study Greek 
and Latin, as languages, for grammatical objects, 
fewer and fewer can afford the time and effort of 
studying the literature. Mr. Newman differs 
from many scholars in that he records, without 
deploring, this result: on the contrary, he con- 
fesses that when it arises out of the pre-occupa- 
tion of the mind by deeper truths, and purer 
beauties, than were given to the ancients. to 
attain, it furnishes rather matter for rejoicing. 





India, by the principal actor, is an old device, but 
it has much to recommend it. The use of the | 
first’'person compels a more lively narrative; for | 


| He takes the case of a gentleman whose education 


we may suppose to have both begun and been 
completed within the precincts of a counting- 


! 
new volume, the fourteenth, of the very handsome | 


pc i ait teetal enthedtonts - ‘ traponee | house or a — whose — has —_ om 
escen or heard, and he ado) nconsciously | pre-occupied with the contemplation of | the 
*] pone graphic se dela as aud who ane an | “deeper truths ” of double entry, or the “ purer 
adventure with his lips to @ living audience 1s | beauties” of the spinning-jenny, that it has had 
alway § more pictorial than when composing 1t | no time to acquire any knowledge of ancient 
with his pen for the benefit of an invisible public. literature, “except to have read Homer in a trans- 
Hence, perhaps, it is that the Wi/ful Ward is so | lation.” It is for the advantage of this class of 
pie eer i novel. It ere aes Hom “wr | readers that this translation has been effected, 
4 fiction, but as if it were a veritable relation o its ¢ iliti yi i 
invidénts in the author's life—the Chita being | eh pera me supplying a 
stamped witlra certain flesh-and blood reality that | — . ie a ron ie i " 
s ° a certa -and-bl at} Rome and its manners to be in some degree 
excites the deepest interest in their fortunes, and | essential to this (we will not say under-educated, 
AFR thle, aK HAN sats when: Phar | ts certainly Partialigviedponted) «amas «Mi 
-bids 2 ; ir | Newman says of his own performance, 
parts, are played out and the curtain falls, ac- | endeavour to afford whatever is subsidiary to full 
rig hi custom, at the 300th page of the | intelligence,—whatever will aid him to that close 
rd Volume. 


is sitiple and natural; butit is not for the sake of | 
the story that this novel should be read, but for 
its.truthful domestic pictures, its quiet develop- 
ment of character (in this very much resembling 
Miss Austen), and the admirable bits of description | 
that ‘are scattered about profusely. Nor must we | 
omit to notice. another excellence in this novel: 

with a. great deal of pathos and sentiment there 

is Nd sentimentality. Even in the closing chapters, 

which express the language of grief mingled with | 
remorse, and in which the anguished heart pours 
Out,its,.sorrows and its aspirations, there is 

nothing of cant, but only the truthful flow of | 
genuine piety, turning to its God in its hour of | 
tribulation... Heartily do we congratulate the 


The plot, if it deserve the name, | insight into men and times, which nothing but 


contemporary literature can ever afford.” 

Taking Mr. Newman’s account of his own 
intentions, we are at a loss to understand why he 
has not given the entire works of Horace—why 
he should have confined his translation to the 
Odes. Much closer and clearer is the insight 
afforded by the Enistles and the Satires into the 
men and times of Augustan Rome, than can be 
evolved out of the scanty allusions scattered 
through the Odes. As well try to ascertain the 
manners and customs of the English from the 
lyric effusions of Tennyson, or the amatory out- 
pourings of Little, as build any historical 
theory upon songs sung in praise of Lydia, of 
Glycera, and of Barine. From such odes as 


author on the great and rapid advancement ex- | “ Macenas atavis edite regibus,” and “Jam satis 
hibited py the Wilful Ward over its predecessors; | terris nivis atque dire,” historical information may 
gladly, do we welcome one of the most promising | be gathered; from the more jocose and friendly 
of,.our, young noyelists ; and we commend this | effusions a guess may be hazarded as to the 
new;noy¥el to the regards of our readers, as being | private habits of the poet himself—a guess and 


very far superior in all respects to many that are | 
introduced to them with more famous names and | 
under higher auspices. 





} 





THE new volumes of The London City Tales contain a 
Tale of the Haberdashers’ Com yany, tolerably well | 
written, and entitled Queen Philippa and the Hur- 
rer’s Daughter, and Claribel, the Sea Maid, a Tale 
of the Fishmongers’ Company.——The new volume 
of the Parlour’ Library contains Mrs. MArsn’s inte- 
resting novel Time the Avenger.——Aubrey Conyer, by | 
Miss E. M. Stewart, the authoress of the City Tales | 
noticed above, is net quite worthy of its place in so | 
good a collection of works as the Illustrated Family | 
Novekist'——James’s novel, Sir Theodore Broughton, 
is the latest addition ‘to the Parlour Library.—tThe | 








nothing more;—but in the satires and epistles, 
we find sketches of actual manners taken from 
the life, drawn with a free and ready pen, by one 
of quick conception and piercing eye, of sense 
equal to Rabelais, of analytic power superior to 
Sterne. Perhaps, however, Mr. Newman has 
only performed a part of his appointed work; 
perhaps he reserves the epistles and the satires | 
for a second volume, and is content to make his 
first experiment upon the less important portion 
of the task. 

The two peculiarities in this translation are, 
the novelty of the metres, and the arrangement 
of the odes. With respect to the former Mr. 
Newman enters into a long prefatory explanation, 








to the effect that he has not discarded rhyme 
from an undervaluation of that elegant ornament, 
but because he is convinced that it is impossible 
to translate a classical poet into English rhymed 
metre “ without a great sacrifice of the poet him- 
self, and a most undesirable intrusion of that 
which is not the poet’s.” It is just to observe 
that Mr. Newman has, to a most marvellous 
degree of accuracy, succeeded in preserving the 
pregnant terseness of the Latin throughout. With 
regard to the metres used, Mr. Newman explains 


| that the great difficulty he has had to contend 
| with was the fact that, whereas the rhythm of all 
| ancient metres depended entirely upon time, no 
| modern metre (with the single exception of the 
| Magyar Poetry) is independent of accent. 


This 

substitution of accent for the ancient Equable 
Times appears a difficulty not to be altogether 
conquered ; and even those German translators 
who have professed to reproduce the very metre 
of the ancients have done nothing more than 
invent a new accentual system, bearing a certain 
analogy to the former. Mr. Newman meets 
this difficulty half-way by a series of metres, con- 
structed not so much with a view to equability 
and smoothness, as to energy. These metres, are, 
for the most part, new; and although at first they 
seem to run roughly, and sound strange to the 
ear, we must confess that, after becoming accus- 
tomed to them, and after careful comparison 
with the originals, we have discerned in them an 
indescribable charm, arising from beauties some- 
what analogous to those of the sonorous Latin 
tongue. 

With respect to the latter peculiarity, namely, 
the arrangement of the Odes, not much can be 
said on either side of the question; and, to our 
apprehension, it seems a matter of indifference. 
We have hitherto been content to accept the old 
arrangement of the odes, and we think that it is 
scarcely mended by placing the “ Hxegi monu- 
mentum ere perennius” at the opening of the first 
rather than at the end of the third. “Lo! a 
monument have I reared” would jbe an exclama- 
tion much more appropriate when the poet had 
completed his task, than when he was about to 
commence it; but this arises from comparing 
this ode to a proem or preface, such as moderns 
set at the commencement of their books, but 
which might be far more appropriately put at the 
conclusion. ‘The ode which is here printed as a 
proem,” says Mr. Newman, ‘appears as a sort of 
epilogue to the Third Book, where Horace him- 
self probably placed it, not then expecting to 
append a Fourth Book. Its suitability as a first 
piece is my excuse. for presenting it quite out of 
chronological order.” We should like to know 
what our cotton-mill man, who is to know 
nothing of the classics except Homer in a trans- 
lation, would make out of the following comment 
upon the morale of this ode. 

It will be remarked that the tone in which he 
claims and hopes for a sort of immortality as a poet, 
in the admiration of mankind, implies that he re- 
garded all other immortality as unimaginable, though 
his philosophy at this time had become more Stoical 
than Epicurean. 

What would the cotton-mill man know of the 
Stoics and the Epicureans, and of their belief or 
unbelief in a future state? As this first ode is a 
very excellent sample of the accuracy with 
which Mr. Newman has effected his task, we will 
quote it in extenso; and if any classical reader wilk 
take the trouble of comparing these lines with 
the original ode (1. 3, c. xxx.), he will at once 
appreciate the value of these translations, 

Lo! a monument I rear, whose life 

Brass outlasts, and towering overlooks 
Royal pyramids. Nor eating rain 

It may shatter, nor intemperate gale, 
Countless train of years, nor flight of times. 
I not all shall perish: Funeral-Queen! 

Still a goodly part of me shall shun 

Thy recording, I, in later praise, 

Fresh shall thrive, long as the silent maid 
Climbs the Capitol in Pontiff’s train. 

I, where Anfidus with deafening stream 
Raves, upon the lip shall live, and where 
O’er the rustic peoples Daunus reign'd 
Scant of flood ;—I, mighty now, from weak, 
First who train'd Italia's harp to tunes 
Lesbos-born. Assume, Melpémen? ! 
Grandeur earn'd by worth; and graciously 
Gird my hair, ev'n mine, with Delphian bay. 


Perhaps the only complete failure is the trans- 


lation of the very ode from which we had ex- 
pected the greatest triumph; the famous Ad 
Pyrrham, With the memory of Milton’s glorious 
rendering, so melodious and so faithful— 


What slender youth, bedew’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant care, 
Pyrrha, for whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? 
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The sensation of coming upon 
Who's the stiipling slim with liquid scents 
Drench'd, on plenteous rose, that sues thee hard 
In pleasant grot ? for whom 
Tiest thou, Pyrrha, thy auburn hair | 
Simple in grace ?— 


May be much more readily conceived than de- 
scribed. “ The stripling slim with liquid scents.” 
Not even a comma at “ s/im!” 

The diffuseness of expression in our language, 
when compared with the Latin, has evidently 
forced Mr. Newman into the adoption of phrases 
from which his less fettered taste would probably 
haverevolted. Still, he need not have translated 
lentis brachiis (Kip. xv.) “ languid arms,” when we 
have a word so much more accurate, as “clifiying.” 
It is true that in a note he confesses the insuffi- 
ciency of languid; but, at the same time, appears 
to regret that English taste would not bear the 
use of such a word as “g/wey.” We are not quite 
sure, moreover, that progeniem vitiosiorem (1. 3, 
c. vi.) should be rendered “ worser offspring !” 
Worser may be an admirable word; but we can 
recall to mind no better authority for it than the 
famous old story about that merry knave who 
advertised for exhibition a wonderful animal 
called the Worsrr. All the world crowded to 
see a creature that was called by so strange a 
name. “Here, ladies and gentlemen,” cried the 
fellow, producing a lean pig, “here is a bad pig; 
here is a worse pig; and here,” producing one 
much leaner, “here, isa Worsrr.” 

Upon the much-disputed question about 
Horace’s mistresses, Mr. Newman suggests that 
if Horace had married Cinara (a lady whom he de- 
scribes as one who “though grasping towards other 
lovers,” yet “loved Horace for his own person, 
andneither sought nor received money from him,”) 
she would probably have elevated the character 
of ‘his writings. “If,” says he, “Horace’s 
pecuniary position in #.¢. 41 had allowed him 
to: do’ what the heart of both would have 
prompted, viz., to join this Newra (another name 
for Cinara)-to himself in legitimate wedlock, who 
shall say what a vast elevation of character 
would have accrued to him from it? From what 
degradation of soul it would have saved him,— 
from what pollutions in his writings it would have 
saved us! He would not have had léss wit, or less 
brilliancy, or less pure taste, or less charity, if he 
had: learned to reverence women as well as 
admire them. On the other hand, when we know 
what his contemporaries in Rome were, we rather 
lament than censure that he had no inward 
strength to combat’ circumstances so unfavour- 
able:” And this is in @ note to the very ode in 
which Horace, speaking of this lady and her 
faithlessness, breaks out with 

Nam si quid in, Flaccg viri est, 

Non feret assiduas potiori te dare noctes, 

Et queret iratus parem, 
No, no; Horace was right. Hé was a bachelor, 
béeause he loved bachelor life and bachelor 
morals. The real objects of his love were picked 
up’ sometimes among the country lasses, and 
sometimes in the Saburra, which was not, as Mr. 
Newman informs us, the Cheapside, but rather 
the Li Aca of Rome. Marriage would have 
tamed him, and he was one whose wild oats never 
would be sown. ‘That. the damsels to whom he 
addressed his amatory odes were for the most 
part creatures of the imagination is now the com- 
mon opinion of scholars. ‘The very names of his 
mistresses, says am eloquent critic, betray their 
origin. They were ‘not natives of the Vicus 
Tuscus, of the Palatine or Saburra, but damsels 
who had been serenaded centuries before in the 
streets of Mitylene and Athens. That Horace 
was at one time of his life'a lover, may be taken 
for granted; and we suspect Canidia to have been 
the object of his passion, and that she jilted him; | 
that he indulged in transient amours with some | 
dark-browed Syrian freed-woman, or the plumper 
damsels of the Sabine hills, we can also readily 
imagine. The passionate expressions used by 
Horace are patently simulated; and there is far 
more of-real love in a single elegy of Tibullus 
than in all the erotic compositions of Horace. 

From the entire works of Horace a biography | 
might be framed so truthful and so vivid as 
almost ‘to deserve the title of autobiography. 
From a comparison of Ode iii. 21, Epod. xiii. 6, 
and’ Epist. xx. we gather that he was born in 





| family, and gave his son the 


|as might be collected in 


| which aim at the emolument of popular writing, 





December, 65, 3.¢., in the’¢onsulate of Cotta and 
Manlius Torquatus. © He tells ws that he was 
born at Venusia, a Romar colony, near the banks 
of the Aufidus, and’ on’ the borders of Lucania 
and Apulia. He tells us that his father was a | 
tax-gatherer (coactor); and it is most probable | 





great Horatian 
surname of his 
patrons. For the details of his childhood 3 Od. iv. 


that he was a Jilertas of the 


| 9—20, and 1 Sat. vi. may be read; for his educa 


tion reference may be had to 1 Sat. vi. 71—77; 
for an account of his lessons in rhetoric 2 Epist. ii. 
41. That he fought at Philippi we learn from 
the ode to Pomp. Varus. Out of such materials 
this manner what a 
splendid picture might be drawn by a learned 
and careful scholar! The times in which the poet 
lived were of the most stirring in all the history 
of Rome. Rome, says the eritie to whom we 
have before referred, which had long been the 
focus of a revolution, was in that year staggering 
under a great defeat. Crassus and his army had 
perished ; the last counterpoise between the sur- 
viving triumvirs had been destroyed ; and all the 
moderate men and all the dangerous men in 
Rome were awaiting a collision between the chief 
of the Senate and the proconsul of the Gauls. 
Nor was the rumour of battles lost or won the 
only sound which would awaken the curiosity of 
Horace. The year of his arrival was marked by 
even bloodier and more disastrous events than 
the murder of a triumvir or the dishonour of the 
legions. There was “war in procinct” in the 
streets of Rome; and the gladiators of Milo and 
Clodius fought daily in the Forum, and made 
night hideous with the flames of burning houses, 
and the revelries of their respective camps. ‘Turn 
to another speculative picture ; that of Horace 





| have watched its progress with increasing interest, 
and we look to its future working with an anxiety 
rather supported by hope, than by such indications of 
confidence as we could desire te entertain. The 
editor’s address leaves us with sorrow, to see that we 
cannot speak so decidedly of the success, as of the 
deserts of his publication. The scholar finds it not 
exclusively learned. The architect thinks it not 
sufficiently practical and useful. But we take these 
to be the very rea why the general reader, 
ambitious of some classic accomplishment, should 
regard it as the very work for him. The independent 
spirit in which it has been undertaken, and the talent 
and knowledge displayed in its conduct; the style in 
which it is “got up,” and the beautiful illustrations 
which adorn it,—all this should have met with a 
willing and liberal appreciation, more encouraging 
than is shown by a list of only some two hundred 
subscribers. At the same time, very many of the 
names in that list are triumphantly indicative of the 
most competent warranty; the “trade sale” has 
considerably increased; the work has been eulogised 
by both home and foreign critics; and the prepared 
matter and stated promises for the fature are most 
inviting. The last number and supplement are 
devoted to an admirable and convincing examination 
of the various opinions relating to the identity of the 
holy spots which have given such an exclusive 
interest to Jerusalem as the metropolitan locality of 
Christendom,—somewhat ‘“ extraneous,” the editor 
admits, “to the scope of his journal ;” but, at all 
events, a most interesting episode ; and by no means 
disconnected from the general question of architec- 
tural research. 











listening to Cicero's defence of Milo, or witnessing | 


that scene when the eye under which Catiline 
had quailed, and the voice which the tribune 


Metellus could not silence, drooped and faltered | 


in the presence of the armed tribunal of Pompeius 
and the yelling of the Clodian mob. Lastly, turn 


to that more peaceful picture of Horace at his | 


rural home among the Appennines. When weary 


of the sumptuous hospitality of Mzcenas, he left } 


the palace on the Esquiline Hill for his cottage 
near Tivoli, and reposed deep among the shadows 
of the Appennines, beside “ the dashing and head- 
long Anio.” Hither followed him his distin- 
guished friends from Rome: Tibullus with a new 
elegy to Delia; Varius with lofty hexameters in 
praise of Cwsar’s acts, or Virgil fresh from the 
composition of some pastoral scene or rural sketch 
of Aristeus and the old Corcyrian beekeeper. 
The cask of Falernian was broached; the garlands 
of ivy and cyelamen were twined ; his honest 
friend Ofellus was sent for; the Lares or Arca- 
dian Pan were duly propitiated by libations; and 
grave and mirthful colloquy was protracted under 
the broad umbrage of some favourite pine-tree, 
until “the loosened yokes of the oxen warned 
the revellers of the coming night.” 

Such a picture, limned by the hand of a master; 
not with the tame pedantry of Bekker, whose 
Gallus has nothing but its accuracy to recommend 
it, but rather with the vivid fidelity of Petronius; 
such a picture would, indeed, like the moon in 
Manfred,— 

Cast a wide and tender light, 
To soften down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fill up, 
As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries; 
Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er | 
With silent worship of the great of old! 
The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

He whose privilege it might be to enlarge these | 
sketches into the proportions of a grand historical 
painting might indeed say “/xegi Monumentum !” 
and we recommend the task to Mr. Newman as 
an employment for his great taste and classical | 
acquirements, far more congenial to himself, and 
likely to be far more beneficial to his fellows, | 
than that of catering for the wants of the mat- 
ter-of-fact denizens of cotton-mills and counting- 
houses. 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities. London: 
T. Richards—We have several times, not only in 
reference to its own merits, but in aid of our own 
views, noticed this elegant publication, of which the 
eighth No. and Supplement (completing the second 
volume) have been forwarded to ys. Publications 


without any marked regard for the elevation of public 
taste, are open to less scrupulous criticism than those | 
which exhibit an exalted attempt to raise the standard | 
of public interest, by risking a heayy expenditure of | 
money, and the labour of learned and accomplished re- | 
search, in matters which have yet to claim the atten- | 
tion they deserve. We hailed the Museum of Classical | 
Antiquities, on its first appearance, as a journal 
especially required to balance the too exclusive 
preponderanee of medieval archeology and art. We 








stroke. 


| stands full of rage and woe upon the shore. 


| middle of the stream. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


Tamerton Church-tower, and other Poems. By 
Coventry Patmore. London: Pickering. 
Mr. Patmore is, to say the least, a graceful and 
harmonious writer; one, who makes way in the 
reader’s attention neither by intense thought nor 
daring imaginings, but by a happy mode of using 
forms as mediums by which the heart of man may 
be socially schooled. _ His rhymed stories have a 
modern meaning, a present and future sense, 
although they lean to the affectation of older 
manner and form of speech, and in which the 
printer has done Ais part to carry back the mind 
and memory. There are few men who could 
write a better ballad than Mr. Patmore. He 
moves forward with that seemingly unconscious 
motion, with that growing intensity as the nar- 
rative progresses, which constitutes the charm 
and force of a ballad. As a fair illustration of 
Mr. Patmore’s ability, we can scarcely do better 
than quote passages from his poem The River. 
Although this poem constantly reminds us of 
Hood, it has many individual points quite. 
Patmorian, and it presents confirmatory evidence 
to prove that the poet need not search too closely 
into details; that one power of his art is to leave 
the reader’s mind in the mood of thought; to 
leave it filling up the pictures which the poet has 
originated. Campbell’s genius accomplished this 
result in his ballad “Lord Ullin’s Daughter.” 
The conclusion of this Highland story is a master- 
The old father having traced his run- 
away daughter and her chieftain to the ferry, he 
‘ On 
comes the storm, and the bereaved father beholds 
the boat which contains the fugitives sink in the 
Not a word does Campbelf 
make the agonised father utter—not a word; but 

we are simply told that 
He was left lamenting. 


How fearful is that final line, including and con- 


| centrating all that we have heard of parental 


anguish and despair, and yet leaving the reader 


| ample room to muse and endeavour to com- 


prehend the horror of thescene. 
Something in this sort is “The River,” by Mr. 
Patmore. It is not so graphic and statuesque as 
Campbell’s ballad; but it possesses a vagueness 
which sets and leaves the reader musing, and it is 
replete with rapid and varied description. 
It is a venerable place, 
An old ancestral ground, 
So broad, th@ fainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound; : 
And here the river waits and winds 
By many a wooded mound. 
Upon a rise, where single oaks 
And clumps of beeches tall 
Drop pleasantly their shade beneath, 
Half hid amidst them all, 
Rests in its quiet dignity 
An ancient manor hall. 
The old “ manor hall,” with its ivied tyrrets, 
and quaint gable-ends, is the scene of the story. 


Look where the merry weather-yanes 
Reél upon yonder tower ; 
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THE CRITIC, 


(Jury 1, 








There, amid starry jessamine 
And clasping passion-flower ; 
The sweetest Maid of all the land 

Is weeping in her bower. 


Alas, the lovely Youth she loves, 
Loves her, but fears to sue : 

He came this morning hurriedly ; 
Then out her young blood flew ! 

But he talk’d of common things, and 80 
Her eyes are fill’d with dew. 


Of course the lady has promised to be the 





bride of another, for fate and poets generally con- | 


nive together to bring about such a result. 
wedding night is come, and there are gay doings in 
the Hall, and grave doings without. 


The gnests are gay ; the minstrels play ; 
*Tis liker noon than night ; 

From side to side they toast the Bride, 
Who blushes ruby light ; 

For youth and age, for clown and sage, 
It is a cheerful sight. 

sut, to the park; away, away, 

This merry noise and glare! 

To the silent park, for one whose thoughts 
Are darker than the night is there ; 

Leaning against an aged tree, 
By thunder smitten bare. 

The burden of the wedding song 
Comes hither like a wail; 

The stream, athwart the cedar grove, 
Is shining ghastly pale, 

Shining athwart the cedar's gloom,— 
Dark soul! what doth thee ail? 


His cloudy brow clears all at once, 
Some thought brings pleasant balm ; 

He leans ne-more, but up he stands, 
As straight as any palm: 

Hath he some soothing plan of life ?-- 
No; for his looks are calm. 

He turns him from the lighted hall: 
His sad breast scarcely heaves ; 

He paces towards the gloomy woods; 
Across it breaks and cleaves; 

And now his footfall dies away 
Upon the wither’d leaves. 

‘Then the wedding-guests leave by “ twos ” and 

“threes;” and still, 

Beneath the mossy, ivy’d bridge, 
The river slippeth past ; 

The current deep is still asleep, 
And yet so very fast ! 

There 's something in its quietness 
That makes the soul aghast ! 

A man is.on the bridge: behold 
His paleness in the dark! 

He watches the stars that race in the stream, 
And knows them not ;—but hark! 

The clock stops telling, the owls are still, 
And still is the watchdog’s bark. 

No deed of death is mentioned as being done; 
but the bride is restless in her sleep, and she be- 
thinks her of him who was “no guest ” amid the 
night's festivities, She utters a solemn prayer, 
and turns again to rest; and still, 

Along, along, swiftly and strong, 
The river slippeth past ; 

The current deep is still as:sleep, 
And yet so yery fast! 

There 's something in its quietness 
That makes the soul aghast, 

Then the scene changes, leaving ample space 
for varied description. ‘The park becomes bare; 
desolate are the river’s banks; and the year is 
very scant. 

But, now and then, a sunny day 
Bring:th a thought of green. 


‘Fhen comes the snowdrop, spring’s white- 


The | 


intense and fresh delineation. Here is a passage | 
of which no writer need be ashamed:— 
Then the nightingale, awaken’d by the silence, shot a song 
Of notes into the sunshine; cautious first, then swift and | 
strong ; t ‘ i ; | 
Then he madly smote them round him, till the bright air | 
throbb’d with song. 
“Tamerton Church Tower” is a poem replete | 
with playful fancies and natural descriptions. | 
It is not an elaborate poem, and should not be | 
reviewed as such. It is rather the eager and | 
exuberant utterance of a spirit finding every- 
where objects of admiration and love. It is not 
the best poem in the book; but, like all the 


| others, it bears the evidence of spontaneous flow, 


| like such wrangilings are referred to the volume itself, 


| and smashing. 


| and for these virtues we have excused a good deal 


| slang, 


|is more dull; and when the edge is gone, and it 


| we fear, fallen into the fault of reiteration of his 
jest; and hence the impression upon the reader's 


robed herald ; and the yellow crocus, and count- | 
less daisies, shining over the meadows like stars. | 
By-and-by there is sufficient bloom and freshness | 


abroad to decoy the lady from her mansion; but 


not enough to banish her undefined thoughts of | 


woe:-— 

At this sweet time the lady walks 
Beside the gentle stream ; 

She marks the waters curl along, 
Beneath the sunset gleam : 

And in her soul a sorrow moves, 
Like memory of a dream. 

Her pulses flutter palpably ; 
Her spirits droop and fail, 

As when the startled Bridegroom dreamt 
He saw her dead and pale : 

She cannot tell what moves her so; 
The stream has told no tale. 

She passes on. How still the earth, 
And all the air above! 

Here, where of late the screech-owl shriek'd, 
Whispers the happy dove ; 

And the river, through the ivy'd bridge, 
Flows calm as household love. 


There is nothing positive, nothing absolutely 
certain; but the reader’s mind foreshadows the 
evil before it comes, and broods over it after it is 
past. No one will assert that the poem from 
which we have quoted has not considerable 
merit, and it is but a fair specimen of the 
author’s ability. Often, by a single phrase or a 


couple of words, Mr. Patmore presents some 





| 


which is the surest evidence that Mr. Patmore is 
not ill-adapted for poetry. 





A coLLecTion of Poems on Slavery gathers together, 
for the perusal of those who are enthusiasts on this 
subject, the best poetry with which it has inspired the | 
most famous poets both of America and of England. | 
—— Another vindicator of the text of Sbakspere | 
| 
| 


| 
fait | 
| 


against the emendations of Mr. Collier has appeared 
in the person of Mr. S. W. SinGer, who corrects the 
corrector with hearty good-will, and sometimes with 
manifest justice. We have not deemed it desirable 
to trouble our readers with articles on this never- | 
ending controversy about words, having matter so 
much more useful and interesting provided for them— 
more, indeed, than we can find room for. Those who 


which they will find to be clever, ingenious, smart, 
It is entitled The Text of Shakespeare 
Vindicated, and is published by Mr. Pickering. 
The new volume of Bohn’s “ Classical Library,” con- | 
tains a very close and yet lively and fluent translation | 
of the Comedies of Terence, by Mr. H. T. Ruuey. | 
Besides these, there is a metrical translation of 
Phedrus, by Mr. C. Smarr. The notes are copious, | 
and show care and learning. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances, or 
What he Said, Did, or Invented. In 2 yols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

We have enjoyed many a hearty laugh with Sam 

Slick, we have admired the vein of shrewd com- 

mon-sense that lurked beneath his eccentricities, 


of coarseness, no small amount of bad jokes, and 
much twaddle which the author appears to have 
mistaken for fun, because it was enveloped in | 
But it is the misfortune of a joke that 
it does not bear repetition. Proverbially, nothing 


ceases to tickle the ear, the flatness of soda water 
after the gas has escaped is the only thing to 
which it can be likened. Judge Halliburton has, 


mind that his wit has lost its flavour. If we 
had read these Wise Saws before we had made 
acquaintance with Sam Slick in another shape, 
we should probably have bestowed upon them the 
same explosions of laughter, and the same hearty 
commendation, which accompanied the perusal of 
his first and most famous production. But so 
much of these volumes is. reproduction, in shape 
if not in substance, that the freshness has de- 
parted, the novelty is lost and, read critically, 
measuring degrees of merit with the unimpas- 
sioned judgment of the reviewer, we must 
confess a feeling of disappointment. 
\ Let us own, then, that we are tired of Sam 
Slick’s Yankee slang.) We should have listened 
with interest to Judge Halliburton, uttering in 
his own manly and expressive language the | 
wisdom with which long and intimate acquaint- | 
ance with man and the guicquid agunt homines | 
has stored his observant and. reflective mind; but 
the uncouth dress in which he has arrayed it, 
derogates not a little from its dignity—will repel 
some altogether—and make many who love the | 
fun of the dialect forget the end in the means, 
and overlook the substantial wisdom in their en- 
joyment of the motley in which it is arrayed. 
We have another objection to this style of | 
composition. It fosters that taste for “ the | 
funny” which is the besetting sin of the youth of | 
our time, who appear to think it necessary, to | 
make themselves agreable, that their whole con- | 
versation should bein the Punch style, wanting only 
the wit. True wit, as well as genius, however, 
is a very rare accomplishment; and therefore 
“the funny” youths who infest society resort to 
vile puns and slang phrases as substitutes, to the | 
exclusion of all sober, serious, or profitable con- 
versation, it being their business to turn every 





| my heart beats, 
| like a sledge-hammer: I actilly thought it would have 


| ain’t worth while. 


topic into a sorry jest, and to laugh themselves, if 
they cannot make others laugh. 

Regretting, then, that Judge Halliburton did 
not think fit to give the world his wise saws and 
modern instances in the sober language of a sen- 
sible Englishman, we must take him in the form 
in which he has been pleased to present himself; 
and, forgetting our objections to that, let us see 
what are his substantial merits. 

There are shrewd observations, a keen sense of 
the humorous, great knowledge of human na- 
ture, especially of its dark side, and strong 
emotions, which make him a warm friend or 
enemy, a hearty lover, and a good hater. He 
levels his fun with especial zest against our 


| Ameriean brethren, whose follies and foibles he 


caricatures with a bitterness that speaks of per- 
sonal hostility, for what cause we know not. 
Never was the true Yankee so minutely painted, 
so thoroughly daguerreotyped, as by Sam Slick; 
nor in these volumes is the Judge more sparing of 
his victim than in his former works. A few pas- 
sages will, however, better exhibit the merits and 
defects of such a publication as this than any 
commentary, and we proceed, without further 
preface, in this manner to enable our readers to 
form their judgment. Here is a characteristic 
sketch of 
A FLIRTATION WITH A FATR AMERICAN. 

“ What flirts all you men are,” said she. “ But oh, 
my sakes! aint that tree lovely? just one mass of 
flowers. Hold me up, please, Mr. Slick, till I get a 
branch of that apple-tree. Oh dear! how sweet it 
smells.” “ Well, I took her in my arms and lifted 


| her up, but she was a long time a choosin’ of a wreath, 


and that one she put round my hat, and then she 
gathered some sprigs for a nosegay. “ Dont hold me 
so high, please. There, smell that, aint it beautiftl ? 
[ hope I aint a showin’ of my ankles.” “ Lucy, how 
* sais I, and it did too, it thundered 


tore my waistcoat buttons off. ‘‘ Don’t you hear it 
go bump, bump, bump, Lucy? I wonder if it ever 
busts like a biler; for holdin” such a gall as you be, 
Lucy, in one’s arms aint safe, it isas much as one’s—” 
“ Don’t be silly,” said she, larfin’, “or PM get right 
down this minit. No,” she said, “I don’t hear it 
beat; I don’t believe you’ve got any heart at all.” 
“There,” said I, bringin’ her a little farther forward, 
‘don’t you hear it now?» Listen.” “No,” said she, 
“its nothin’ but your wateh tickin’,” and she larfed 
like anythin’; “I thought so.” “ You haven’t got no 
heart at all, have you?” sais I. ‘*It never has been 
tried yet,” said she. “I hardly know whether I have 
one or not.” “Oh! ‘then you don’t know whether it 
is in the right place or not.” “ Yes it is,” said she, a 
pullin’ of my whiskers ; “yes it is just in the right 
place, just where it ought to be,” and she put my 
hand on it, “where else would you have it, dear, but 
where itis? But, hush!” said she; “I saw Eunice 
Snare just now ; she is a comin’ round the turn there. 
Set me down quick, please. Ain’t it provokin’? that 
gall fairly harnts me. I hope she didn’t see me in 
your arms.” T'll lift her up to the tree too,” sais I, 
“if you like; and then—” ‘Oh no!” said she, “it 
I don’t care what she says or 
thinks one snap of my finger,” and advancin’ rapidly, 
held out the nosegay, and presented it to the Captin. 
Sam and the Captain of the ship hold a dia- 


logue on 
THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 
“Don’t you know that crows talk?” sais I. 
“Well,” sais he, “I do. I've seen that myself. 
Many a long day I've laid down in our pasture, a- 


| stretched out at full-length, a watchin’ the vessels 


pass, and obsarvin’ the action of the crows.” ‘ Hard 
work that, warn’t it?” sais I ‘ Well,” sais he, “ if 
you was made to do it, I suppose it would be ; but I 
liked it, and what you like ain’t hard. I'll just hel 

myself to a little more of that cordial, for I like it 
too. Well, I have heard the crows talk to each other, 


| and seen them plant sentries out when they seed me 


a watchin’ of them, and once I actilly saw them hold 
a court martial. The old veterans came from all the 
ports about here, and from all the islands, and bluffs 


| and shores, up and down; and the culprit hung his 


head down, and looked foolish enough, you may 
depend. What he had done, I don’t know. Whether 
he had run off with another crow’s wife, or stole a 
piece of meat, or went to sleep when he was on guard, 
or what, I don’t know, but arter consultin’ together, 


| they turned to and fell on him, and killed him, and 
| then adjourned the court and dispersed; that’s a 


natural fact. And now we are on the subject,” said 
he, “I'll tell you another thing I once seed. There 
were some seals used to come ashore last summer at 
my place, sometimes singly, and sometimes in pairs. 
Well, at that time I was out of powder; and I don’t 
know how it is with you, Capting, but it seems to me 
when I get out of things, that’s the very identical 
time I wants’em most. Well, the store isa matter 
of two miles off, and I was waitin’ for some of my 
neighbours to be a goin’ that way to send for some, 
so [ had an opportunity to watch them several days, 
and it is anactual fact I’m going to tell you. Them 
and the gulls kind of knocked up an acquaintance 
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considerable intimate. Well, at last the powder came, 
and I loaded my gun and sneaked along on all-fours | 
to get a shot at a fellow that was dozin’ there; and 
just as I got to about the correct distance, what do | 
you think ? a cussed gull that was a watchin’ of me, | 
guessed what I was about, and off to the seal like | 
wink, and gave such a scream in the critter’s ear, as 
he sailed over him, that he jumped right up with | 
fright, and goes kerwallop head over ears into the 
water in no time; that’s a nateral fact.” “ Why, in 
course,” sais I; “ there’s a voice in all natur’. 
Everythin’ talks from a woman down to a crow, and 
from a crow to a mackerel. I believe your story of 
the crows.” ‘ [ll swear to it,” saishe. “ You needn’t 
swear to it,” sais I, “‘ I believe it, and besides I never 
swear to any of my stories; it makes swearin’ too 
cheap.” 

We conclude with that which is the beginning 
of the work. 





TRAVELLING NOTIONS. 

My rule is to let every one skin his own foxes. 
It aint worth while to be ryled if you can help it, 
especially at things you can’t alter or cure. Grumblin’ 
and growlin’ along the road, findin’ fault with this 
and scoldin’ at that, is a poor way to travel. It makes 
a toil of a pleasure. Now, an Englishman goes through 
the journey of life like a bear with a sore head, as cross 
as Old Scratch himself. The roads are bad, the hosses 
bad, the inns bad, and the bill extortionate. He can’t 
eat. home-made bread, the eggs aint poached right, the 
ham is hard, and he hates pork as bad asaJew. The 
veal is staggerin’ bob, and the mutton rank or poor, 
the tea is nothin’ but chopped hay and water; cotton 
sheets, tho’ they be white and clean, are only fit for 
summer horse-cloths ; he can’t stand a taller candle— 
the smell pysins him. A wood fire puts his eyes out, 
roasts one side of him while the other is raw and cold. 
Even the gals aint pretty; if they blush when he 
stares at them, he sais it is a bad sign—they know 
too much ; and if they don’t, he sais they are forrard 
and impedent; but he goes right off into a fit at seein’ 
me turn an egg out into a wine-glass. When I see 
him in one o’ them ere tantrums, a twitchin’ of his 
face and a jerkin’ about of his limbs arter that fashion, 
like one possessed by St. Vitus’s dance, I call for my 
horse, and say to the gentleman that keeps the inn, 
“Friend,” says I, “ get some help, and hold the poor 
misfortunate stranger's heads, arms, and legs down 
so he can’t hurt himself; clap a piece of wood across 
his mouth to keep him from a bitin’ of his tongue, 
give him a large dose of spirits of turpentine, and put 
him to bed. ‘That’s all that can be done for him, for 
he is incurable. Good mornin’,” and I makes tracks. 
Such a critter as that returns home commonly with 
no more knowledge and manners than when he set 
out. The imagination has a shadow as well as the body, 
that keeps just a little a-head of you, or follows close 
behind your heels; it don't do to let it frighten you. 
Blue-nose is nearly as bad and ugly in his ways as 
John Bull. One of them said to me onct down to 
Nova Scotia: “Oh, Mr. Slick, aint it dreadful jour- 
neyin’ here in the spring. There is nothin’ but veal, 
veal, veal for everlastinly to eat here. I am actilly 
starved to death.” Sais 1, “ Friend, so was I at first ; I 
eat of so many calves one spring, I wasactilly ashamed 
to look a cow in the face for six months; but at last 
I found there was more ways of dressin’ veal than 
one, and more things to be had to eat if you know’d 
what to ask for. Folks always give me the best they 
have, and when that’s the case, I always say them 
that ain’t content with the best that can be got had 
better go without, for there is no compulsion in it. 





Grumblin’ spiles the relish and hurts the digestion. Tell 
you what, friend. The bee, though he finds every rose | 

s a thorn, comes back loaded with honey from his 
rambles ; and why shouldn't other tourists do the same ? 
that’s the way to shorten the road, lessen the toil, and 
make travellin’ pleasant.” ‘Cheap talking, Mr. Slick,” 
said he, “but I aint used ta it; and if I onct reached my 
comfortable home, catch me leavin’ it again for such an 
ouflandish place as this. 1 am half-frozen to death with 
the cold.” “ Well,” says I (for I knew more of him 
than he dreamed of), “ it is cold, that’s a fact; and | 
it’s lucky for you, you have a comfortable home— | 
though I have known many a man’s house made too 
hot for him sometimes afore now. For my part, I'd 
as leaf travel as stay home with a scoldin’ wife, 
eryin’ children, and a smoky chimney.” If you'd 
a seed the puzzled look he gave to my innocent face, 
*twould have done you good. It was as much as to 
say : “’Confound them random shots. I vow youhit 
me that time tho’ you didn’t take aim.” Them’s the 
sort of fellows that make the greatest fuss at hotels 
always. Jf travellers have to put up with a good deal 
sometimes, so have innkeepers too, that’s a fact. A 
nigger now is a pattern man. He sings bits of songs, | 
or plays on the Jew’s harp, or whistles all the way, 
throws stones at the birds, mocks the squirrels chir- 
rupin’ out of fright at his black face ; and when the 
little dogs rush out 0’ the houses and bark at him as 
he passes along, he stops, bow-wows at them, and 
chases them home again, and then roars out a larfin’ 
till the woods fairly ring with his merry yagh, yagh, 
yagh. At night, the way he tucks in his supper is a 
caution to a boa-constrictor, for it would give him 
the dispepsy. Free quarters are pleasant things for 
them who hante got nothin’ to pay with, so next day | 
he oversleeps himself on purpose, and instead of find- 
ing fault with his accommodation, finds fault with his 


| own feet, and pretends for to limp, and the children won't 


let him go. Afore dinner, says he, “ Missis, lend me the 
axe, please, till I chop you upa lovely lot of firewood, 
and split enough kindlin’ stuff to heat the oven for a 
week ;’ and the way he makes chips fly aint no matter. 
Then he turns too and piles it up in the porch snug, 


| and fetches in a great big back-log the chimney-place 


will hardly hold—large enough almost for an ox to pull. 


| “ Missis, let me draw you a bucket of water. Dem 


ere beautiful little hands o’ yourn is too soft for de 
well-pole. Come, young masters, sposen you comes 
along wid me, and see Juba carry a full bucket on his 
head, and nebber spill a drop, tho’ poor Juba’s feet 
berry tender now from travellin’ on dem are prepos- 
tilous hard roads.” I guess he aint asked to stay 
another day, and aint told he is welcome! 
course not! Then he has been a great traveller, 


havin’ onct made a trip to Jamaica, and has wonder- | 
ful stories to tell that beats British officers’ tiger 


hunts all to rags. The cocoa-nuts were so big there, 
he was obliged to wear an iron skillet on his pate for 
fear they might fall from the trees and split it open ; 
and one day the monkeys caught him asleep, slipt off 
the pot, and stole it to cook their victuals in. True 
as rates, masters, and not a word of regraggeration 
init I do assure you. That was the boy to find a 
welcome. The youngsters actilly cried when he went 
away, gave him a handfull of cents., and walked two 
miles on the road with him to hear his stories of 
sharks and whales. he But the greatest 
advantage of all of this itineration is, you can look 
back with pleasure on travel. You forget the little 
ups and downs, and crosses and losses, and bumps 
and thumps, and brambles and scrambles by the 
way; but memory has it all sketched out in land- 
scapes like rail handsome for you, that imagination 
has helped to put in gilt frames. And tho’ the forest 
in them paintin’s contains rocks, underbrush, and 
boggy spots, where you slumped about, broke down, 
or lost your way, you see nothin’ in the background 
but a mass of wavin’ wood, or in the foreground but 
green fields, windin’ roads, and smooth rivers. Time 
has mellowed the pictur’. Yes, I can, and do often, 
stop short, turn round, and shade the sun off my 
eyes with my hands, and look back at my travels 
over this unevarsel earth with pleasure. 
was all barren, all dark, all hardship, and all priva- 
tion, as some grumblin’ fools find it, what in nature 
would life be? Why, it wouldn’t be endurable; it 
‘ed give pain, and not pleasure. You'd be afraid to 
look back, because it would awaken onpleasant recol- 
lections, and you'd be skeer’d to look forred; for if 
the world don’t please you when young, it can’t, in 
the natur’ of things, when you are old, that’s a fact. 
That’s my philosophy, at least; and so itis Black 
Juba’s also. 
life always, unless the weather is too hot, and then I go 
to the shade. The changes in the temperature make me 
enjoy both. 

Sam’s Modern Instances being told in the form 
of anecdotes or stories of considerable length, it 
is difficult to gather from them passages that 
have an interest apart from their context. To 
enjoy his whimsicalities, the work must be read 
through. 





An Historical and Descriptive Guide to the Trish 
Metropolis, by Grorce Irwiy, Esq., Trin. Coll. 
Dub. Dublin: Mason. 

A very useful companion to all who purpose paying 

a visit to the metropolis of the Sister Kingdom, and 

especially during the period of the Industrial Exhi- 

bition. Zhe Tourists’ Handbook, which is much used 
by Irish excursionists, is limited almost entirely to an 
account of the rural districts, and does not even pro- 
fess to do more than barely glance at the numerous 
objects of attraction which the city of Dublin pre- 
sents. Thisdeficiency Mr. Irwin has very judiciously 


| supplied, without entering into too verbose a detail ; 
| he gives in a readable style a very correct description 
|of the principal public buildings and remarkable 


places, together with interesting sketches of the origin 
and history of those—and they are many—which 
have any peculiar claim upon the attention, either 
of the studious antiquarian, or the mere loung- 
ing vacation rambler. With these qualifications, and 
the additional advantage of moderation in size and 
price, we are warranted in anticipating that Mr. 
Irwin’s little book will find many patrons. 


Poultry, their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and General 
Management. By Waurer Drxox. With additions 
by Mrs. Loupox. London: Bohn. 


Tue poultry mania which is raging at this moment | 
| will make this an acceptable book to thousands who 
| never before cared for the literature of the farm. 


Here the poultry-farmer will find all possible instrue- 
tions for the management of the poultry-yard ; here 
are engravings of domestic fowl of every kind ; here 
are rules for breeding them, recipes for curing their 
diseases, hints for feeding them and feeding upon 
them, In short, Mr. Dixon, improved by Mrs. 


| Loupoy, illustrated by Harvey, and published by 


3uhn, have just supplied a public want, and doubtless 
they will reap the reward of their enterprise. We 
know of no book so well adapted as this to be the 


| poultry-keepers’ guide. 


Oh! of | 


But if it | 


My plan is this. J seek the sunny side of 


| A near of pamphlets lies before us relating to India 
and its government. There is A plan for Remodelling, 
&e.; an Essay by Mr. Joun Dickinson, jun., entitled 
The Government of India under a Bureaucracy, full of 
fault-finding; some Extracts from Mill's Hisiory on the 
Double Government. Captain HuGu Scorr has 
addressed to the Secretary at War a letter on the 
Condition of Married Women in the Army. Although 
the title would not so indicate, the greater portion of 
the pamphlet is personal, a defence of himself against 
some real or imagined ill-usage. The “ married 
women” only have two or three pages of it, but he 
proposes some obvious improvements.——A second 
edition has been issued of a sort of Scottish Guide- 
Book for tourists, entitled, A Week at the Bridge of 
| Allan, the first edition of which we noticed, we think, 
| last year. This one is much enlarged and improved. 
| No person should visit Scotland without this volame 
in his bag, and he should consult it for information as 
he goes along.—An account of The Land Tax of 
| India, translated from a native work, with — ag 





| notes, and an introductory essay by M‘New B. 


BAILLIE (Smith, Elder and Co.), comes opportunely 
| for the Indian discussions in Parliament and the 
| newspapers~ but it is not a topic within our province. 
| ——The last of Richardson’s Rural Handbooks con- 
| tains a treatise on Sheep and Shepherding, by Mr. 
| M. M. Mizeurn. It is quite a farmer’s manual on this 
| subject——The fourth volume of Chambers’s new Re- 


| pository of Tracts treats of the Mines and Miners of 


Cornwall, the Old Witchcrafts, Henry Arnaud and 
the Waldenses, the History of the Moon, Peasant 
Life in Norway, Elizabeth Stuart and the Palatinate, 
and concludes with an analytical sketch of the Lusiad. 
It delightfully combines amusement with information, 
in a manner peculiar to the works of Messrs. Cham- 
bers. A pamphlet entitled Britain’s Wreck; or, 
Breakers ahead, prophesies all sorts of impending 
evils from defects which the author sees, or thinks he 
sees, in the present condition of Government.and of 
society. In his view all is unsound. Popery is 
advancing; the Church is going headlong to— 
Jericho; M. P.’s are dishonest ; electors are rogues ; 
statesmen are hypocrites ; the nobility cowards; the 
clergy false ; and divine vengeance will surely follow 
if we do not come round to the notions of orthodoxy 
It is the old story. 





| entertained by the author. 








POEMS BY TENNYSON. 
Tue following verses by Tennyson are taken from 
the London Literary Gem, published in 1831. They 
have not appeared in any of the volumes of Tenny- 
son’s poems :— 
NO MORE. 
Oh, sad No more! Oh, sweet No more! 
Oh, strange No more! 
By a mossed brook-bank, on a stone, 
I smelt a wildweed flower alone; 
There was a ringing in my ears, 
And both my eyes gushed out with tears. 
Surely, all pleasant things had gone before, 
Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, 
No more! A. T. 
ANACREONTICS. 
With roses musky breathed, 
And drooping daffodilly, 
And silverleaved lily, 
And ivy darkly wreathed, 
I wove a crown before her— 
For her I love so dearly— 
A garland for Lenora. 
With a silken cord I bound it. 
Lenora, laughing clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter, 


} About her forehead wound it, 


And loved me ever after. 


A FRAGMENT. 
Where is the Giant of the San, which stood 
In the mid noon the glory of old Rhodes, 
A perfect Idol, with profulgent brows 
Far sheening down the purple seas to those 
Who sailed from Mizraim underneath the star 
Named of the dragon—and between whose limbs 
Of brassy vastness broad-blown argosies 
Drave into haven? Yet endure unscathed 
Of changeful cycles the great Pyramids, 
Broadbased amid the fleeting sands, and sloped 
| Into the slumbrous summernoon ; but where, 
Mysterious Egypt, are thine obelisk 
Graven with gorgeous emblems undiscerned ? 
Thy placid Sphinxes brooding o'er the Nile? 
| Thy shadowing idols in the solitudes, 
Awful Memnonian countenances calm 
Looking athwart the burning flats, far off 
Seen by the highnecked camel on the verge 
Journeying southward ? where thy monuments 
Piled by the strong and sunborn Anakim 
Over their crowned brethren On and Orx ? 
Thy Memnon, when his peaceful lips are kist 
With earliest rays, that from his mother’s eyes 
| Flow over the Arabian bay, no more 
| Breathes low into the charmed ears of morn 
| Clear melody, flattering the crisped Nile 
| By columned Thebes. Old Memphis hath gone down: 
The Pharaohs are no more: somewhere in death 
| They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips, 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old grote 


! Rockhewn and sealed for ever. 

















THE CRITIC, 








THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Tae unwearied, almost restless, and far-stretching 
activity of French intellect since the peace of 
1815 has long ago extinguished that reproach of 
spiritual isolation and fastidiousness with which 
our lively neighbours beyond the channel used. to 
be so often twitted. In criticism, translation, 
imitation, their writers have left unexplored no 
region of literature, however distant or distasteful ; 


and it is impossible to glance at any contemporary | ? i 3 
| latest production of his pen is a recent paper, 


list of books issuing from. the French press, 
without breathing the wish that something of 
their catholic and cosmopolitan spirit were found 
at work in the literary activity of England. 
Yesterday, there was M. Parisot, with a first in- 
stalment of a first translation into French of the 
forty-eight-thousand-verse Sanscrit epic Rama- 
yana; or M. Eichhoff, with his exhaustive and 
lively Picture of the Medieval Literature of the 
North (“Tableau de la Littérature du Nord au 
Moyen Age”); or M. de Rémusat, the polished 
Parisian littérateur, with a life of our own Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Saint Anselm, giving for 
the first time a searching analysis of the massive 
metaphysical system, which the noble-hearted 
Saint found time and patience to construct in the 
intervals of his controversy with the Secular 
Power. ‘To-day comes M. Chopin, with a contri- 
bution to the knowledge of a literature all but 
wholly unknown in England:—Selections from 
Russian Romance (“ Choix de Nouvelles Russes”), 
containing some of the best and most charac- 
teristic prose tales of Pushkin, and Pushkin’s 
suceessor, Michail Lermontoff, two Russian men 
of genius to whose lives and works we have more 
than once drawn incidentally the notice of our 
readers. “Imitators of Byron,” not only in their 
works but in their lives, these two dashing and 
fiery types of Young Russia would be worth 
attention, from their place in the biography of 
European literature, but are still more worth it 
for the faint light which they throw on the sin- 
gular people whose influence is beginning to tell 
on the general politics of the globe. We say the 
faint light; for unfortunately their works are too 
purely Romantic, Byronic, or modern French, to 
be accepted as faithful pictures ‘of Russian life 
or character; though the wild genius that 
shines through them is not unilluminative 
of the latter. Russia may be indifferently 
governed, and the police of its remote provinces 
susceptible of improvement, yet could it scarcely 
furnish forth a district susceptible of the incidents 
in Pushkin’s romantic novel of Doubrousky, which 
M. Chopin has translated, and of which a Ger- 
man version appeared some years ago. In a 
Russian province, among the most distant from 
the capital, two neighbouring landowners lived in 
terms of the friendliest intimacy until an un- 
lucky lawsuit turned up to embroil them, and 
Doubrousky, the unsuccessful litigant, losing his 


FOREIGN 





| 











Not so the wild Russian 


matrimonial mischief ! 
Pushkin. 

As the zoophyte connects the animal and 
vegetable worlds, so the dying German poet, 


| Heinrich Heine, settled at Paris, and often writing 


in French, links together the culture and sen- 
timent of the Teutonic and the Gallic genius. On 
the subjugation of Paganism by Christianity 
Heine looks, characteristically enough, with some- 
thing of the feeling which inspired Schiller’s Gods 
of Greece and Goethe’s Bride of Corinth. The 


flowing out of this sentiment, in the Révue des 
deux Mondes, and entitled The Gods in Exile 
(“Les Dieux en Exil”). In hisusual graceful, half- 
satiric, half-poetic way, he gives a synopsis of 
the medieval and later legends, in which the old 
Pagan divinities reappear as tempting demons, 
alluring unwary Christians to their destruction. 
It is a paper which would have delighted Walter 
Scott, and which recommends itself to the poetic 
(if any such remain) among our own antiquaries. 
Of Heine personally we have heard nothing since 
our own rather celebrated interview with him ; 
but we have read with pleasure, in a recent 
number of the Berlin Magazine fiir die Literatur 
des Auslandes, an account of a visit to him by some 
German friends, and from it we extract a few 
descriptive passages :— 

It was once more a day of wondrous beauty; the 
clear sky of the wintry afternoon was tinged by the 
evening- red, when we presented ourselves at Heine’s 
domicile, in the Rue dAmsterdam at Paris. The 
spectacle of his sufferings was less distressing than we 
feared it would have been; illness has not distorted 
his face, but, on the contrary, has spiritualised it ; 
the engraving which represents him on his sick-bed 
is a faithful likeness, only his face is narrower and 
more pain-stricken than represented there. His ex- 
terior, on the whole, is very little altered. He still 
resembles what he was in youth, when we saw him 
about thirty years ago in Berlin; only his hair was 
then fairer, and his beard did not yet exist. During 
the interval, he was once, as he assured us, dispro- 
portionately strong; but the approach of hismelancholy 
spine-complaint soon enfeebled him. His legs and 
feet are entirely powerless, and twisted by nervous 
pains of the most insupportable kind. For five years 
he has not left his room, and only for a few hours 
now and then does he exchange his bed for his arm 
chair. Opium is his daily nourishment, and the only 
thing that can make his pains supportable. It is 
truly astonishing that an illness which has its seat in 
the finest neryous tissues has not been able to work 
destructively on the organs of the mind. We were 
destined to receive the most splendid proof of this in 
Heine. He had had one of his worst days, and had 
already taken opium a second time. Weak and 


| querulous, he received us in bed, which a green 


property unjustly, dies bequeathing vengeance as | 


the only heritage of his son. The young Dou- 
brousky, like the hero of Schiller’s drama, be- 
comes captain of a band of robbers, and scours 
the country, victoriously plundering. Under an 
assumed name, and on false pretences, he intro- 
duces himself into the house of his father’s foe, 
who has a beautiful daughter, and of course the 
usual attachment springs up. But presently 
the police get scent of him, and he has to leave 
his beloved, and resume his predatory occupation, 
contenting himself with now and then a stolen 
interview. Alas! these must have an end, for a 
rich country gentleman appears as a suitor for the 
heroine’s hand; the father insists; she must con- 
sent unless young Doubrousky can find a remedy. 
The hero bids her consent to the marriage, and 
promises to carry her off, &la young Lochinvar, 
when the marriage procession leaves for the 
church. Lo! the marriage procession leaves for 
the church, enters it, and the ceremony is con- 
cluded, but no young Doubrousky. On the way 
home, however, the carriage of the newly- 
wedded pair is attacked by a band of armed 
men; it is young Doubrousky come to the 
rescue! “You are free.” “No! I waited to 
the last—all is over—leave us!” Evidently 
young Doubrousky had miscalculated the hour! 
However that may be, he disappears, and is never 
more seen or heard of. Lord Byron or M. de 
Baizac would have brought him back to make 





sereen sheltered from the entrance of draughts and 
light. He assured us that he was quite unfit to talk, 
and requested us to repeat our visit on the following 
day. Nevertheless, he put some rapid lively ques- 
tions, which brought on a conversation that cheered 
him up. His voice became gradually stronger; he 
laughed; he spoke with the incomparable combina- 
tion of jest and earnest which has made him the 
creator of poetic humour in Germany. Whoever, 
with closed eyes, had listened to him, would have 
taken him to be in complete health. 


A lively conversation on German matters en- 
sues, and the visitors prepare to go. 


To us dwellers in a little German city, his resi- 
dence appeared very gloomy and confined. It is the 
third floor, and looks into the courtyard, which in 
Paris is considered an advantage; and the street- 
noises are certainly shut out by the high walls. But it 
is toosad thatthe sick poet can never feel the inspiring 
breath of the fresh breeze, that no vernal tone, no 
song of birds, no murmur of green trees, can reach 
the poet of spring, to revive him in his melancholy 
blindness and helplessness. We besought him to 
come to Germany and make use of the bath Oeyn- 
hausen in Westphalia, which works wonders in 
diseases of the spine. The proposal evidently 
aroused some hopes in him. Only he feared the difti- 
culty of the journey, and that his Parisian wife would 
feel uncomfortable in a small German bathing-place ; 
the consideration which he always shows for her, and 
the gratitude towards her, with which he overflows, 
are infallible proofs of her dutiful fidelity and self- 
sacrificing care of him. Heine indicates her as the 
object of a romantic affection—an object that after 
fifteen years of married life has still remained for him 
the ideal of womanhood. His incomparably beau- 
tiful poem, in the 2omanzero, to Matilda, is an en- 
during memorial for her. 

Sorrowfully we bade farewell to the sick poet; 
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with his hand he lifted the. lid of the one eye that 
still possesses the power of vision, to send us afarewell 
glance, and then gave us his pale delicate waxen 
hands. The last rays of the evening-red threw their 
transfiguring gleam on the bed of pain , it seemed to 
be a poetic nimbus, befitting a darling minstrel of 
Germany’s, 

Alas! poor Yorick! 

In default of a new work on the biography of 
Frederick the Great, whom there has probably 
been more time spent in writing about, than he 
spent in living, Germany sends us a novel with 
him for hero—at at least the first three volumes 
or a novel which is to extend to six. Luise 
Miihlbach, Frederick the Great and his Court, 
(Friedrich der Grosse und sein Hof.) The fair 
authoress, who is already favourably known in 
the field of fiction, has wisely selected the 
younger years of the great Frederick for the time 
of her novel; as in later days ladies’ eyes played 
avery small part in the multifarious movements 
of Sans-souci. The precise time is that of the 
transition of the crown prince into the king, 
onward to the conclusion of the first Silesian war. 
The writer has studied carefully the historical 
authorities, and endeavours as far as possible to 
faithfully reproduce the real linaments of her 
characters. ‘That she has been unsuccessful with 
Frederick himself may be very readily supposed. 
Frederick’s character is not one to be easily pour- 
trayed by a woman; and accordingly she contents 
herself with making him speak like a printed 
book, generally passages out of his own writings. 
Much more successful are the characters of Fre- 
derick’s queen, and his early beloved Doris Ritter, 
—as was to be anticipated from the sex of the 
writer. Another hero of the Germans, our own 
Shakspere, has received some new elucidation 
from Dr. Delius of Bonn, in a lecture on The 
English stage in the time of Shakspere. (“ Uber 
das Englische Theaterwesen zu Shakespeare’s 
Zeit.”)——the doctor being already favourably 
known by a curious work in the same department 
The Mythus of Shakespeare, (“‘ Der Mythus von$.”) 
To a very different department than the dramatic 
one, belongs the new biblical or quasi-biblical 
work of Constantine Tischendorf, the well-known 
oriental traveller and orientalist: Hvangelia 
Apocrypha adhibitis plurimis Codicibus Grecis et 
Latinis nunc primum consultis, §c. gc. the most 
complete, and most carefully edited collection of 
those singular documents that has yet been 
made. ‘Those who know how important a part is 
played by the apocryphal gospels in the contro- 
versy respecting the origin of the genuine gospels, 
will be thankful for even the brief indication 
given of the work in question. 

From America, we learn that the Convention 
of Librarians, so often alluded to in these co- 
lumns, is at last finally decided on, and will meet 
at New York, on the 15th of next September, 
“For the purpose of conferring together upon the 
means of advancing the prosperity and usefulness 
of public libraries, and for the suggestion and 
discussion of topics of importance to book col- 
lectors and readers.” In the absence of tidings 
respecting the copyright question, mention may 
be made of the denial given by the New York cor- 
respondent of the Times, to the assertion that Lord 
Ellesmere and Mr. Dilke, junior, of the Atheneum, 
have been sent out to America to represent Great 
Britain at the New York Exhibition. This Exhi- 
bition, according to the Times’ correspondent, is 
in a very backward state, and likely to prove a 
very shabby affair. According to the same 
authority, the Earl and Mr. D. were entrusted 
with special missions, and are to report sepa- 
rately and privately to Lord Clarendon thereon. 
Perhaps the copyright question and the working 
of the American education system are not 
foreign to the objects of their visit to America. 
Much of the delay connected with the confirma- 
tion of the Copyright Treaty may be attributed 
to the clumsy injustice of its provisions, which 
are very susceptible of amendment. 

It has often been remarked, that some of our 
own /iterati, who are very small deer at home, 
are great men beyond the Atlantic; and one of 
the newest confirmations of this remark is af- 
forded in the American announcement of the 
* Miscellaneous Works of John Fisher Murray,” 
who published a few years ago a work of no great 
mark, called Zhe World of London—the only 
work by which he is known here. A more 
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sensible announcement is that of the Prose | the blue darkness of the sky, by their still darker | the Indépendance, adds his testimony to the mass 


Works of Thomas Moore—of which a ecolleetion | utlines, the, undefined, tops of the olive-trees. 


would not be an unfeasible enterprise for ‘an 
English publisher— The Life of Sheridan, Captain 
Rock, The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
of a Religion, being out of print, and not quite 
unconnected with living interests. In the de- 
partment of political autobiography, the litera- 
ture of the States is very deficient ; and a contri- 
bution to it of some interest will be Thirty Years in 
the Senate of the United States, by Colonel Benton, 
a well-known man. By the way, among the an- 
nouncements made by a Boston firm, we observe 
one of Plutarch’s Lives, to be “edited by A. H. 
Clough,” — probably the distinguished young 
Oxonian, and author of the Bothie-na-fuosich, 
who quitted some time ago the Principalship of 
University Hall to enjoy the beauties of nature 
and the elevations of Transcendental Society in 
New England—preferring it to Old! 








FRANCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FEUILLETONS. 
DoRING the past month the fenillctons have been 
somewhat dull to all but those who can endure 
long novels, appearing in daily driblets. The 


| could not create a more repulsive feeling than those 


Presse still continues to be occupied with Eugene | 


Sue’s Fernand Duplessis; ou, les Mémoires d’un 
Mari; the third part of which, under the name 
of Claudine; ou, le Mariage d’Inclination, is an- 
nounced to commence on the the fifth of July. 

By way of feuilleton, the Presse has introduced 
‘a new feature,” more useful than amusing to 
the general reader, being neither more nor less 
than a Tabular Railway Guide, giving the prices 
and times of starting for trains, steamboats, and 
diligences; information about the electric tele- 
graph, hotels, and all other travelling apparatus. 
This is to be continued every week. 


The 
greatest criminal’ who ever lived, he‘whom Dante 
places in the depths of hell, by the side of Brutus 
and Cassius, is about to execute his treasonable pur- 
pose. He is to betray by a kiss, “ the kiss of Judas,” 
his divine master, to the soldiers who have come to 
arrest him. One of the attendants carries a masked 
lantern, whose light is thrown fully upon the Saviour, 
who is clothed ina long white robe such as is still 
worn by the Bedouins of Syria, and whose pallor 
and sinister folds remind one already of the winding- 
sheet ; the head of Christ, instead of being impassible, 
expresses the most supreme disgust, as though of a 
divine nature in contact with the vilest degradation. 
The eold touch of the serpent, the venom of the toad, 


of evidence in existence on the subject of table- 
moving. He, however, goes still further, and 
| solemnly declares that he himself has been turned 
round by the influence of the human magnetic chain. 
He starts, as the most credulous always do, by 
declaring that he was originally a most violent 
sceptic; but that, being at the charming country 
residence of a gentleman, whose name he states 
to be celebrated in the world of letters, but which, 
it is to be presumed on that account, he does not 
disclose, the experiment was tried upon himself. 
The experimentalists were two ladies, one “ the 
charming wife of the host,” and the other an 
eligible spinster, and a gentleman; the rest let 
M. Lecomte tell in his own words. 


violet lips contracted in hideous grimace for that 
treacherous caress which at once is to deliver to his The two operatrixes mounted upon footstools to 
executioners a God, a martyr, and afriend. Jesus enable them, without fatigue, to place their hands 
may pardon him; but as he feels his beautiful cheek | upon my shoulders. The lady of the house turned 
soiled by the poison of that impure mouth, his heart | back the collar of my coat, and the six hands, jomed 
rises, his flesh creeps, and from the implacable softness | by the little fingers, surrounded me with the magnetie 
of his eye there falls on the traitor a glance ofin- | chain. After five or six minutes, I thought I felt— 
effable disdain, which will lie heavy on him through- | “ Bah!” said I to myself, “it is nothing but an 
out eternity, more painful than all the pangs of hell. | instinctive desire to turn round, and the reason is very 
Thou art already punished, thou vile Judas ! and ever- | simple indeed. Are there not two charming women 
more that clear, cold glance will transfix thy heart | behind me? Any one would turn round. But prer 
with its icy arrow, for thou hast committed the sole | sently it seemed—it seemed—how can I explain the 
crime which repentance can never blot out. fact? An involuntary power seemed to be exercised 
upon my person. I trusted merely to the inertia, 
reserving the expedient of resistance, and the body 
turned half round, compelling the feet and legs to 


In a late number of his. Memoirs, which still 
appear from time to time in the Presse, Dumas | 


| gives the following curious scene, which is also | follow unresistingly. The ladies broke out with 
referred to by Louis Blane:— | acclamations of triumph. “One moment,” said [; “I 


| looking into the street, Prince” 


Great attention is now attracted by M. Théc- | 
phile Gautier’s critical fewil/etons upon the Exhi- | 


bition of Painting; and certainly, as specimens 
of eloquent criticism, they are greatly worthy of 
admiration. We subjoin an extract from one of 
them, on the subject of M. Hébert’s now cele- 
brated picture, Le Baiser de Judas. It is a note- 
worthy fact, that, while our critics are justly 
applauding the splendid efforts of some of our 


} you may make a note upon your tablets that, on the 


artists to return to the pre-Raphaelite school, M. | 


Gautier is here no less speciously exalting the 
Raphaelite style over that of the Byzantines :— 


There are some people, and they are very nume- 
rous, in whose imagination religious painting only 
exists with golden back-grounds, stiff attitudes, 
hieratic types, and the flat tints of Byzantine art. 
Their conception of the true manner of representing 
sacred subjects is identical with that of the mosaic- 
workers, painters in glass, and the style which is to 


| the Duc d’Enghien ten days before it was carried 
} into execution, and that he sent a messenger with 


| any one else, he wrote to Talleyrand for further 


this day followed by the monks of Mount Athos, | 


whose emblems, which might be referred to the ninth 
century, adorn the churches of Greece and Russia; 
or, at most, come down to the age of Giotto, and 
banish Raphael from Paradise, as being too mun- 
dane. These rigourists think nothing finer than 
Gothic architecture and the full Gregorian chant ; 
they find a something too profane and too dramatic 
in the Stabat of Rossini. These ideas, which may be 
just enough when it is a mere question of decorating 
old churches, without too sensible a dissonance of 
style, are too absolute when considered from the 
general artistic point of view. By the side of the 
image is the painting; and though a smoked Ma- 
donna, crowned with a halo of gold, and plastered 
with jewellery, may produce a devotional effect when 
seen by the tremulous glory of wax tapers and 


the blue ‘vapours of incense, yet Raphael’s Vierge | By 7 
apo f in go Wh = ~~ |—or under cover, if it be cold—-and there, ranged in | 


a la Chaise is not to be despised, and seems to 
us the offspring of an inspiration no less divine. 

Undoubtedly M. Hébert could have quietly 
copied the traditional head of Christ without seeking 
to impart any particular expression; he would not 
find it difficult to reproduce those stereotyped features, 


which the most trivial pencil seizes; he has not done | 


80; and we congratulate him upon it. The reaction 
in favour of design attempted by M. Ingres and his 
school has given birth to numerous paintings of dull 
aspect, and harmonious grayishness, which have almost 
disenchanted the eyes of the magic of chiaroscuro, 
that important branch of art from which Correggio, 
tembrandt, and Prud’hon have drawn such marvel- 
lous effects; the painters of our age, even the colour- 
ists, preoccupied with other objects, have deprived 
themselves of this poetic and mysterious element, 
which is nevertheless so great a resource. M. Hébert, 
a sensitive and dreamy genius, has sought in the | 
prestige of the chiaroscuro a means to express his 
novel conception of Christ ; and this employment of 
an effect so long neglected gives an original and 
captivating character to his work. 
Itis night. Scarcely can you distinguish against | 





| how he fell in love with her; feature by feature he 





will replace myself, and I warn you that I will resist 
with all my might, even if it hurt me. Proceed.” 
Well, resistance was absolutely impossible. In a few 
seconds I was turned round again by some unknown 
force, which mastered me so that I could no longer 
laugh at it. The ladies were overjoyed at my defeat, 
and wished to vary the experiment. I had hitherto 
rotated towards the right; they wished to make me 
turn towards the left. To effect this, it was merely 
necessary to place the little finger towards the left ; 
and I turned. “This,” said I, “is the magnetie fluid.” 


On the 29th of July, at five minutes past mid-day, 
a window at the corner of the Rue Saint Florentine 
was opened gently. Gently, however, as it was | 
opened, a shrill and broken voice cried out: ‘“ M. 
Keiser, M. Keiser, what are you doing?”—“I am 
“M. Keiser, you 
will bring the people to pillage my house.”—“ There 
is no danger of that, Prince. The troops are beating 
a retreat; and the people only think of following | 
them.” “Is that really so, M. Keiser?” Then the 
man who had been addressed by the title of Prince 
arose, and, limping a few steps towards the pendule, | 
said, in a firm and eyen solemn voice,—t M. Keiser, 


This same M. Lecomte indulges us with the 
following opinion with regard to Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, who, by-the-by, is exciting no 
small attention among the smaller feuilletonists. 
After introducing Mrs. Stowe as “ this celebrated 
black-stocking,” he proceeds :— 


29th of July, at five minutes past twelve in the day, 
the elder branch of the Bourbons ceased to reign in 
France.” This old man, who in a prophetic tone 
announced the fall of Cuartes X., was Charles 
Maurice de Talleyrand - Perigord, Prince de Béné- 


For our part, we did not expect to see this brave 
vent, and formerly Bishop of Autun. 


and homely Yankee, who. has doubtless writtem a 
curious and moving book when she ought to have 
been busy about the conjugal turtle-soup and her 
little one’s frock, take so vaingloriously to herself 
her English, Irish, and Scotch popularity, and, laying 
her knitting-needles by, make an exhibition of her 
quinquagenarian face to the gaping crowd. There is 
nothing but reverend discourses and aldermanic 
speeches guiding the floods of negrophilists im «her 
way. A thousand toasts are drunk to her praise; 
men get drunk in honour of her; and everywhere as 
she passes, with her spectacles on her nose, she hears 
nothing but the whiskey-steeped cry—‘ //urrah jor 
Mistre 3s Stowe f Mistre 83 Beeche y for ever / - 

From the Charivari, that would-be funny, and 
will-be jokeless leaf, we learn that a “ mee-ting ” 
of sempstresses has lately been held in London, 
whereof the presiding lady made the following 

| speech :— 

“Mistress and Miss,’—In passing the windows of 
the tailor Nichols (quere Nicoll), you have seen the 
sewing-machine invented by Mr. Mills, who calls 
himself a civil engineer. This machine can make 
800 stitches per minute; whereas the cleverest of us 
cannot make more than a twentieth part of the num- 
ber in the same space of time. See then, Mistress 
and Miss, to what our industry has come, thanks to 
the civil engineer Mills, and the master-tailor Nichols. 
What is to become of us? 


This momentous question M. Taxile Delord, 
of the Charivari, who is as heavy a Christian as 
ever penned a truism, proceeds categorically to 
answer; and the pleasantry concludes with au 
inquiry into the demoralising effects of Mills’s 
sewing-machine among the grisettes of Paris; 
and a recommendation to the Government to 
counteract these, and to strengthen those notions 
portrays the maiden—her black eyes, large and gentle | of virtue and morality which misery and suffer- 
as those of the gazelle; her melancholy gaze; her | ing are apt to destroy, by a liberal distribution of 
eyebrows, bent like two bows of ebony ; her figure, | free admissions to see the Filles de Marbre. 
straight and supple as a lance: he omits not her In our last summary of the feuilletons, we tnade 
light step, nor her eyelids darkened with khol, nor her mention of a piece called Les Filles de Marbre, 
lips painted with blue, nor her nails tinged with the iol faetl f MM. Thiboust and 
henna; and then he speaks of the young man, so | 7" P esc _ production ee a ered: P: ; 
enamoured and consumed by love that his body is Barriére. lhis piece has made a noise in Paris 
positively without a shadow. “At length, after leading | quite equalling that made by the celebrated 
the young lovers through difficulties and captivity, | Dame aux Camelias, to which, indeed, it is In- 
he concludes to the satisfaction of his audience, by re- | tended to be a sort of antidote, inasmuch as it 
uniting them in happiness and peace under the | strips of all the sickly sentimentality with which 
shadow of the paternal roof. Such is the literature | they were covered by the latter piece those sirens 
of the Arabs. | who, like swallows, live upon the flies they 
M. Jules Lecomte, the amusing feuilletonist of | catch—strange offspring of civilisation, ever de- 


Apropos of Talleyrand, Dumas relates that he 
was aware of Napoleon’s intention of arresting 


instructions to ride post-haste and warn the Duke 
of his danger. On the road, the courier’s horse 
feil down, and the man unfortunately broke a leg, 
upon which, not liking to entrust the message to 


instructions. Meantime, the fatal order had been 
given, and when Talleyrand received the news of 
the accident which had happened to his messen- 
ger he also received intelligence of the Duke’s 
arrest. M. Dumas asserts that the Prince de 
Condé and Louis X VIII. were aware of this fact; 
and hence the pardon accorded to the republican 
and Buonapartist heresies of Talleyrand. 

In a feuilleton of the Patrie, M. J.-A. Barbier 
gives the following account of Literature among 
the Arabs :— 

All their literature consists of stories and tales, like 
those of the “ Thousand and One Nights.” They 
have a great passion for that kind of story, and suffer 
them to occupy the greater part of their leisure 
hours, which are frequent and long. In the even- 
ing they sit upon a mat, at the door of the tent 


a circle around a little fire, with pipe in mouth and 
legs crossed after the fashion of our tailors, they 
reflect in silence, when suddenly, generally the 
oldest man in the company starts with—‘ Once 
upon a time,” and continues until the adventures of a 
young cheykh with a damsel are terminated ; he tells 
how the young man first beheld his mistress, and 
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vouring and ever devoured,—those burning | falsa insomnia, with which the Manes occasionally | Excellency, who betray no_si and yet feel. ex- 

Epi , Y y) Y signs, y her) 
bushes upon whose brambles every man who | afflict mortals. tremely nervous. (4side.) Like myself, for example, Bare 
passes them leaves some shreds of his reason. It| The theatrical gossip of the feuilletons tells us | 4t this moment. ; J Ty 
may be easily imagined what consternation and | that Madeleine Brohan, the beautiful young Count.—I allude to my wife. I have observed in is dc 
indignation were caused by this attack among | actress who not many weeks ago was charming her the aR ee ofa nervous ey meen in 2 
the inhabitants of “ Breda-street;” ces demoiselles | us at the St. James’s, has married a M. Huchard ures te ao 7 ot gpa treemnarany 4 gee xe , : cide 
were enraged to the highest feminine pitch, and | a young and fashionable homme de finance. For wa than'I aeindaiedtiieal ‘thet vie fie et ro a and 
attempted at first to drown the piece in a storm | all this, however, she does not desert the stage, | to have the nerves worked u : : 

I i " pon in a direct manner. the: 
of hisses, &c., calling each one her Arthur or her | but, after a short honeymoon, appeared in the | Magnetism, however, is calculated not only to impart Yet, 
Charles to their assistance. In was in vain; the | rdle of Céliméne. strength to weak nerves, but is also a sovereign and 
piece was in itselftoo good, and the approbation | The feuilletons have been amusing themselves | means to remove nervous disorders altogether. You i 

l : , : , g g dial 
of the grandes dames, delighted at this public | at the expense of M. Létin, an aspiring aéronaut, | have already, excellent Doctor, completed some dD 
castigation of the outcasts, too sincere, to admit | who has been attempting to perform the feat of extraordinary cures. atte 
of this being done; so all that remained for them | flying. The ascent was made from the Hippo- Rahden.—1 am not apt to boast of them. tale: 
to do was to retire to their own haunts in sove- | drome. Furnished with an enormous pair of | ,. sg dear Doctor, your name will be men- M. 
reign disgust. The other evening, at the Jardin | wings, he detached himself from a parachute, but | tioned with gratitude—s thousand poor husbands will h 
Mabille. ; re “ : 3 . eS ; >. | bathe your hand with thankful tears. You seem sur- as 
abille, a quarrel, having jealousy for its cause, | found his wings totally unmanageable. His | -)is0q° yc <r ri 
a ‘ ' ~ : : J : | prised, young man. I understand your surprise—you erin 
arose between two young | élégants, which descent into the middle of the Champ de Mars | are not married ? Hou 
ended by one of them retiring vanquished, | was much quicker than he had anticipated; but,| Rahden.—Not at present, your Excellency. Go! 
vowing vengeance, and leaving his rival master | fortunately for him, the expanded wings acted as | Count.—But I have been married, and 1 am again ; 
of the field. Presently a rumour began to be | a kind of parachute, and prevented any serious | and of my first union I retain such fearful recollec- r 
noised abroad that “one of the authors of Les | damage. | tions of the nervous sufferings of my wife, that I May 
Filles de Marbre was present in the garden, and could write thick volumes on the subject; but, al- Z r: 
murmurs of a very menacing nature began to be though I had every opportunity during a number of a I 
audible. ‘* Quelle audace !” said one—“ Doubtless GERMANY—FRANCE. | years to study the nature of nervous complaints, Sai 
he has come to collect materials for a new libel ete =e al —— be ns oy com inde 
upon us,” said another. ‘Where is he!” said all; | Magnetische Kuren: Lustspiel in vier aufzugen ache! "hus convisieed “ y thar rater a ee in tl 
and the victorious dandy before alluded to was| (Magnetic Cures: a Comedy in four acts). | most probable meats of else, be “electricity, and to w 
pointed outas the delinquent. To make short of it,| By F.W. Hacktagnper. Stuttgart: Krabbe. | develop the idea lightning, has in its sudden burst wert 
in less time than it takes us to describe the affair, | Deutsches Leben (German Life. Tales _ and | in its flash—no Souner There. “Cikar gone—in its devas- Lor 
the supposed vaudevillist was hustled and pushed Sketches.) Edited by Hernricn Pr6axx. | tating influence, the closest resemblance to this the 
about, his coat was torn, his superb neck-tie Leipzig : Avenarius and Mendelssohn. malady. he r 
reduced to a ropy state, his hat was smashed, his | Histoires de Village (Village Tales). By | Rahiden (aside).—Now he begins to be learned, rod 
urse disappeared, his face was scratched, and| ALEXANDER WEILL. Paris: Dentu. Count.—The temper of a ember 9s <a ity 
imself was ignominiously kicked out of the $ ~ Jai , "i a fine summer’s day—fair above, while dark thunder- : 
lace. We need scarcely add tl he aut! f HACKLEANDER, termed by his admirers the “Ger- | clouds lie along the horizon. The weather is not floc 
Pp e need scarcely add that the author of | man Dickens,” is comparatively a new writer, and ; i bur: 
the malici ye rete . ; ICKenS, pare y riter, certain for a single hour, and one must be always $3 
a ths rir peti: iid cla was his vanquished rival, has risen to almost sudden popularity. He | prepared for the coming storm. In the morning clear wit! 
F ‘ > ° ro ’ . . 5 “ - 
MM T ibo tg ‘Bartione aporeny with either | possesses considerable descriptive talent and | warm sunshine; an hour later, without the least end 
soe uM drs arriere; but the occurrence | humour. The adventurer’s life, the soldier’s, | warning, a violent tempest; at the least opposition, lea 
Panf abies ¢ as avery significant hint as to | and the camp, are favourite subjects, not soon | at the least word of contradiction, the horizon grows 7 
e probable fate of these gentlemen if they were | exhausted in his frequently-recurring novels. | darker and darker. On a good day the lightning tro 
to venture within the dominions of the outraged | He has chosen for the present comedy a title as hovers in the distance, or a soft rain falls (affectedly mis 
fair ones. ; : : attractive at this moment as when Mesmer elec- | 2% his — to his eyes); but on a bad day the storm pro 
M. Jules Janin has indulged ina fit of critical fury | trified the learned and unlearned with his new ie ey d tte cone etd rain and hail, and ord 
against MM. Barriére and de Beauplan, for their | doctrine sixty years since. The hero and worker "Rahden ce By wert boa _— 
dramatised version of Balzac’s charming romance, | of the Magnetic Cures is a young advocate, Fer-|  Count.—Fearful my ries friend! and.I hadto 4 
le Lys dans la Vallée, lately produced at the | dinand von Rahden, who, to procure an interview | go through this during t e twenty happy years of my Ma 
Theatre Frangais. He begins by making excep- | with the lady of his love, introduces himself to | first marriage; and could never avert the storms— atte 
tion to the playbill, which speaks of the piece as | her father, Count Schonmiirk, in quality of | never once diminish their fury by any precautionary nat’ 
‘tiré du roman de Balzac —a familiar mode of | magnetiser, and for the ostensible purpose of | measures. I will not trouble you with details; no col 
expression offensive to M. Janin’s ear. “It should | applying his art to the cure of a nervous malady | doubt you have heard such from a thousand plagued sait 
have been,” says he, “de M. de Balzac;” and | which afflicts the Countess Schonmirk. The husbands already, It isa life of misery. A man is flo 
then he indulges us with a pedigree of that | first conversation of the count with the supposed | “aid to enter his house; either he arrives too earl to} 
author, to prove his title to nobility. “This | Dr Steiner explains the case. ees ye on biz 08 isin man must always hold his star 
eer ‘ <A +. 99 watch in Dis hand. ‘“ 
ht gy coe cto veo bey ocr ead Count.—To the question, then. You know, pro- Rahden.—Very terrible, no doubt. oa 
Balza 8) He k ce thin tty Peat F - Ge | bably, I was Lord Chamberlain to his Majesty, and ‘ount.—My second wife was in this respect a per- ora 
sie "beside tt gee pt he ao it th ran- filled the honourable office till the death of my first | fect angel for the first half-year after our marriage; re 
gal J 1e fact that he had sen ere In | wife. Court life wearied me afterwards, and my | she had no nerves at all. ee 
vain his Mardtre—unquestionably his very best | estate wanted superintendence. I left the residence | Rahden.—And now ? litt. 
piece.” As to the manner in which the story is | and returned home four years ago. I have one Count.—I perceive symptoms of the approach of one 
dramatised, he says:— seeder ( ide) — What ron ihe this hideous disease. wo! 
we hey by 4 anden (aside ).— nat next orf hers > ; , 
To sum up, this is what may be said of this piece, Count (continues).—Educated in the solitude of the OB a. gre gen a & connection = 
which has not, nor will succeed: all that is fine in | country, my daughter, now fifteen years old, required ween the lady s disorder and the presence or bas 
M. de Balzac’s book is entirely lost in the piece; but, | a protectress. ‘ absence of the Count’s nephew. This — a 
a@s a recompense, the worst of M. de Balzac’s passages Rahden.—Ah! and so? Eugene is a friend of Rahden's, and, meeting him oer 
furnish the best scenes in the drama. The book Count.—After long consideration, I decided that | ™ his assumed character at his uncle’s seat, is the 
itself is wanting, I confess, in sincerity, and in even | the best course for me to adopt was to marry a second easily persuaded to preserve his secrets. With Th 
the truth of those virtues which the romancer illus- | time. But, before I proceed, I must ask one question. | the most thoughtless good-nature he assists his at 
eer Big ee = es ve! a gh po ar ans Have you hadmuch experience in the female sex ? designs without understanding them; remains but 
> ides a est wom: re God an a 2 b is 
her age, and he has only scctnaall = saneialh That fae ie aa poss professional studies ? padres Bi long boa So ouite yd ea pas = 
Mme. de Mortsauf, out of whom he attempts to make | Your reply to this question “is of the last importance | pr : hi pes ey po sad C 1g a Fae 7” fai 
a saint, is utterly wanting in common sense. She! tome. ~ ee et + a Se c 
seeks her salvation, it is true; but she seeks itin an | Rahden.—Certainly, your Excellency. I have at | the = for which the Mesmeriser = credit. the 
epicurean fashion, even in that kind of pleasure to be | times devoted the greatest part of the day to the | The Count isin extacy; but the Doctor's =—, her 
derived from recounting one’s own temptations. study of the female heart. | tions are greatly embarrassed by the persevering bet 
peeonticoak ; Sit LT ace are utiderstant each other. | ardour of a certain Baron, who, resolved to profit ' 
In the same fashion, M. Janin takes each cha- | Rahden.—I hope so, your Excellency. Ah, the | by the learning of the celebrated Steiner, devours the 
racter seriatim, and deals with it in an equally | heart of woman is an extremely difficult study, and | huge volumes upon the subject of his art for the ag 
unmerciful manner. At the same time, the other | it is the seat of most disorders. : | express purpose of obtaining his opinion. wi 
critics are attacking M. Jules Janin on the| Count.—There I cannot entirely agree with you. | Rahden is exposed to perpetual apprehension ; i 
Jramatised version of his L’Ane Mort et la F Rahden.—Yet, your Excellency, so much depends | th 
dramatised version of his L’Ane Mort et la Femme len.—Yet, your Excellency, so much depends | for he is unacquainted even with the elements of the 
Guillotinée, at the Gaieté, by the hands of MM. | upon the condition of the heart. From the heart the | the science in which he is supposed to be an res 
Barritre and Jaimes. They slily insinuate that | blood streams to and fro; it is the central point of | aqent. and 1 i j 
: ; , te thé : ae : 4y | adept, and has perused none of these imposing fir 
in this ~¢ io oh a ciectndacti, Sian i our whole human organisation. Indeed, your Excel- | > ‘ 

this romance he has even exceeded Eugeé-e | - te | books. At length or Eugene, in rfect 
Sue 1 Bal; : . e a lency, the heart is the noblest part, and if the heart is | .. eis - po eae . ve Fr 
ue and Balzac in his attempt to portray the . 1 : . | simplicity of heart, arouses the B ’s jealousy. 
silat uineee ob Rentatmneiadiinntindl: feuille. | Sound there is no reason for apprehension, (Aside. 1 | © PUCHLY OL-DGALt, ALOUSCS HC ATO. 5 JEMOEPT> “y 
=aaiee if ul - encase rege O00 SAGES | 5. tts conversation were. Over, | and determines his departure; but not before the ab 
f grote mind atueat of t m atrie, £Oe$ 80 | — Count.—Not the heart alone, my young friend. To | Baroness has detected the young advocate under po 
ar as to remind the great critic of some awk- | the accomplished physician I need say but a word, | his disguise. The catastrophe may be anticipated of 
ward little passages in his own Histoire de la | ana you will understand me perfectly. “The nerves— from the commencement; for the Doctor, being th 
ome Dramatique. The immense success of |  Rahden.—Ah, yes ; the nerves—the nerves are very | at least the only Solomon in the household, easily lat 

8 story as a novel was due to its being a pun- | delicate things. 1 perfects his cures and realises his project. At an 
gent satire against the Romantique School of | Count.—That heaven knows! And now we have | the last scene there is a liberal distribution. of 
ch gee oggar | the last 3 ha 
dramatists and novelists, whose absurdities and | Teached the motive which has induced me to seek | ginjomatic offices, honours, titles, &c. Rahden th 
° a ° es Tho y ssisté 8, a A . Pub wy i | 
exaggerations it most assumingly parodies. ‘The | Yur hden rte . oes secures a position, his lady’s affection, and the 
. 5 iki : Rahden (aside).—And the point to make a man ; 
original dénouement was too tragic even for the I father’s ) : 
Zina i wat gic € : Pecty eri, dae: Meio: *«o}. | father’s consent. Eugene has honourable employ- 
Quilted; ‘eihich. deanite te name ts aiven to A nervous very naturally. (Aloud.) Does your Exeel : >. 3 . 13 
i oo , p e, ; gi ~ © lugu- lency suffer from.a.nerveus.malady ? | ment which removes him from his uncle’s house, of 
ceo v8 “a oe oe gh area om Count (smiling).—No, indeed ; do I appear aé if that “el his own satisfaction and with the sanetion. of sa 
) a € | were the case ? : ' | his aunt, who, becoming aware of her peril, pru- 
horrors which they have witnessed are but the “Rakden.—] ri ery Pr 





Rakden.—By no means. But there are persons, | dently recals her straying thoughts to duty and 
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her respectable liege lord; while the Baron and | for the ill-conduet of Henner has occasioned in 
Baroness participate in the general content. | his mind a prejudice against the whole family. 

The play, considered as a literary production, | Frohni and Ambrosi, however, discuss their 
is deficient in interest; there is no individual life | future projects in stolen interviews. The father 
in any of the characters, no variety in the in- | discovers the fact in a manner not the most 
cidents; the tender scenes exhibit no tenderness; | agreeable; for he finds his daughter engaged in 
and, the whole plot and its machinery turns upon | assisting her lover to remove some contraband 
the ineredible credulity of about a dozen persons. | goods the latter has secreted on Michael Heiser’s 


Yet, notwithstanding these defects, it is amusing, | farm. The young man is not professionally a 
and redeemed by numerous passages of lively | smuggler. He has engaged in an illegal speeula- 


| tion to obtain funds for procuring a substitute in 
case he should be drawn at the approaching 
lottery for the conscription, and enable him to 
remain and accomplish his marriage with poor 
Frohni. Upon the discovery a scene ensues, and 
the result is disastrous. Frohni’s mother desires 
to save her daughter’s honour, forgive the past, 
and sanction the immediate union of the young 

| pair; but the old man is inexorable. 


dialogue. 

Deutsches Leben, as the name implies, is an 
attempt to portray German life in a series of 
tales, sketches, and relations of different kinds. 
M. Prone, well-known as a writer of fiction, 
has accomplished his editorial task with just dis- 
crimination. We select a single extract from the 
House-Chronicle of a Schoolmaster in Hungary, by 
GOTIFRIED SCHROER. 


MICHAEL'S DECISION. 

“Woman!” replied Michael, “since your tongue 
is so well hung, know that. Frohni-never shall marry 
Ambrosi.” ‘ We shall see,” answered his wife. 
you are her father, I am her mother,” 
hardly prononnced these words, when he threw on his 
pantaloons of unbleached linen, and hastily went out. 
He returned in about five minutes, dragging after 
him Frohni, who, with her hair dishevelled and half- 


Thad been hearing the children read the Bible for 
about an hour, questioning and explaining, when 
Marianne rushed in altogether breathless and cried, 
“Father, father, the Lord Count.” The boys and 
girls stretched their necks out of the window, and ex- 
claimed in concert, ‘“‘ Here he is! here he is!” And, 
indeed, there stood the Lord Count and his attendant 
in the court, looking around them. I laid my book 
on the table and hastened to meet them as they 
were just entering. “Is this the school?” said the 
Lord Count in a tolerably loud tone, leaving me at 
the doorway and walking in. “Is this the school?” 
he repeated twice, clasping his hands ; and, turning to 
me almost angrily, he added, ‘“‘ How can you thrust 
the children into such a hole? How can you stay in 
it yourself? Go, children,” he continued to the young 
flock, “TJ give you a holiday.” The little people 
burst into loud jubilee. The gracious Count bore 
with, condescension, and with my assistance, the 
endless hand-kissing; and there I stood before the 
dear Lord, like butter in the sun. . . 


this sight the mother started back in terror. 
reached the arm-chair, and fell first on her knees, and 
then prostrate before her father, who had not yet 
uttered a word. Frohni and her mother expected a 
scene of anger and reproach; but Michael, seating 
himself, said, in a voice almost mild, — “ Frohni, 
my child, rise; thy father speaks to thee.” 
‘““My father,” she cried; ‘merey—pardon—do not 
kill me.” ‘Fear nothing; thy father is a good 
Christian, and will only do his duty. Answer my 
questions, I know you never lie; you have com- 
mitted a fault, but you have still religion; the essen- 
tial thing therefore is to expiate this fault before God 
and man. A sin can never be redeemed by another 
sin; it must be removed by expiation. Do you be- 


| 
The poor schoolmaster commences his tale of 
troubles and persecutions, which explains the 
miserable state of his habitation. The Count 
proceeds with him to examine the premises, in 
order to arrange improvements. 


marry Ambrosi to-morrow?” ‘ No, my father,” she 
replied; ‘I willask pardon of the Holy Virgin.” “It 
is well. You are worth more than your mother. 
Now listen. . . Do you believe you would 
be happy with Ambrosi?” Frohniwassilent. ‘Am-~- 
brosi,” continued Michael, “is not yet a man. I 
would wish that he may be some day ; but the fruit 
does not fall far from the tree, as the proverb says. 
If I have hitherto opposed your union either with him 
or his brother, it is because their father was a bad and 
dishonest man. It is true the mother is a worthy 
woman, but the children of dishonest and irreligious 
parents are seldom fortunate. Besides, he has no 
business, and I will not give my daughter to a man 
who cannot earn his livelihood. Listen, then. In 
eight days Ambrosi will draw for the conscription ; 
tell him to depart for the army; he will there learn to 
obey. If he is good, he will return better; if bad, he 
will return much worse. He will also learn French. 
You are both young; you can wait. Tell him to 
behave well, and I will give him my daughter if he 
come back with the cross of honour.” 


As we returned to the house, he wished to see my 
part of it, and we stepped into the kitchen, where 
Marianne was busy cooking our simple meal. The 
attendant of the gracious Lord showed her a car- 
uation he had plucked in the garden. The good girl 
coloured as red as scarlet. I came to her help, and 
said; “Go, Marianne, the gentleman seems to like 
flowers, gather a nosegay quickly.” She did not wait 
to hear me say so twice, but bounded away like a 
startled fawn, as the Lord Count called after her, 
“And for me too.” Opening my room door, I led 
both gentlemen into the quiet little chamber; but the 
gracious Lord did not find it so airy and pleasant as 
I did, and spoke of rebuilding the whole house. Then 
I took courage, and begged him to leave me that 
little room as it was. I told him in few words,—for 
one’ must not be tedious before great Lords—in few 
words I told him how happy I had been within those 
four walls, and also how inexpressibly miserable 
when God took away my wife—how my only comfort 
was to see still some trace of her in every corner, and 
hew the angel would be chased from it if they made 
the place look different. I said all this, as may be 
supposed, with trembling voice, and tears in my eyes. 
The Count was moved too, and said, “ Herr Cantor, 
it shall not be touched.” He would have added more, 
but Marianne entered, bringing two huge nosegays. 
She stood at the door with the flowers, bright as a 
fairy, and the gracious Count approached her, saying, 
“ One hardly knows which to choose, the flowers or 
the maiden.” However, he took the flowers and 
left us, Marianne and I, in great agitation divided 
between smiles and tears. 


The singularity of the circumstances attending 
the first publication in Germany, twelve years 
ago, of M. WeiLv’s Histoires de Village, sympathy 
with the struggling author, as he depicts himself 
in his preface, and the merit and originality of 
the tales, have induced us to present them to our 
readers’ notice in their new French dress. The 
first of these tales was written in a hospital at 
Frankfort; and the exercise of the writer’s 
“German pen” enabled him to return, after long 
absence, to his native country — France. The 
popularity of the collected stories inspired a host 
of imitators. Henri Heine wrote the preface to 
the second German edition, and they were trans- | 
lated into English, and illustrated by Sir Alex- | 
ander Duff Gordon, Bart. At length M. Weill 
has transferred into his own language three of 
the six tales which formed the original collection. Joe te Kine of W burch told v. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of these tales yp ager idle dea ee ae ee 
is that entitled Frohni. Frohni is the daughter | °. roan Mot Cage ge ec eggs Mr 

a be daugnter | syoken to me—the King of Kings—the sense of duty 
of a wealthy peasant, mayor of a village in Al- | and of chastisement.” Joerri made an effort to under- 
sace. Two brothers, Henner and Ambrosi, are | stand—he opened widely his dim eyes; he looked 
fixedly at the mayor, who was considered a maniac 
in the village. The old man had not eourage to ex- 


The proposal is accepted ; the young man quits 
the village. 

SEVEN YEARS LATER. 

The news of Ambrosi’s death produced different im- 
pressions in the Mayor's household. Michael sat as 
if nailed to his chair, profoundly perplexed. Frohni 
sank into a succession of fainting fits. The mother 
was aroused by this last misfortune from her passive 
neutrality. After leading Frohni to her chamber, she 
confronted her master in a state of open rebellion. 


Setting the Mayor’s authority at defiance, 
she resolves to procure a husband and protector 
for her daughter. 
morse, makes no resistance to her proceedings. 


While Mary was gone to offer her poor girl to 
Henner, Michael directed his steps to the extremity 
of the village, and entered a little house inhabited by 
an old man named Joerri. The poor octogenarian 
scarcely recognised Michael. The latter prevented 
the old man from rising, and sat down by his side. 
“ Joerri, hearken; do you remember the invasion of 
the Allies in 1815?” ‘Certainly, Michael, I re- 
member it.” “ If I am not mistaken, you were robbed 

| of a fine heifer worth 200 francs.” 
francs—no; but well worth 150.” “ Well, Joerri, I 
bring you the 150 franes,”—and, taking a leathern 
purse from his pocket, Michael counted the money, 
and placed it before Joerri. ‘ But, Michael, it is no 
business of yours. You are dreaming. What signi- 


pretenders for the hand of the young girl, but 
her father, Michael Ifeiser, rejects then both; 


« 


eal 
Michael had | 


Michael, afflicted with re- | 


| not for scale, but for the objects it contained. 


“Two hundred | 


fies to you my heifer, devoured by the Wurtem- | ction 
| place of public recreation, but at the same time in the 





oress his opinion. “ My good Joerri,” pursued 
} - ag I 


dressed, followed sobbing and hiding her face. At | 
Frohni | 


lieve your duties will have been the less broken if you | 


| Barton, are lightly and briefly sketched. 


Michael, “1 caused the loss of your heifer. The 
Wurtembarghians were about to seize one of my 
milch cows. I showed them your beast, which was 
fat, and gave no milk, . For some time past | have 
been reflecting what bad actions 1 have committed in 
my life. I remember but this one; and come ta 
acquit my debt to you, and ask for pardon.” ‘* What, 
Michael !” cried the old man, rising to his full height, 
““was it thou who caused the loss of my poor, my 
only heifer, which I brought up like a child, and 
saved three times from death! Thou, Michael, who 
wast always so rich, denounce my heifer to the enemy 
when thou hadst five cows in thy stable! Take away 
thy money. I will not have it; I will never pardon 
thee ; I will never speak to thee! Leave my cottage. 
You are the mayor; I am but a poor woodcutter, with 
one foot in the grave. May God pardon thee; but 
Joerri never will!” Joerri fell back on his wooden 
seat. Michael fled like a criminal, leaving the money 
on the table, which was returned to him the same 
evening by the son of Joerri. 





HOLLAND. 


Lecture on the English Poet, Robert Montgomery. 
3y Mr. H. G. Koreney. Published by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Christian 
Reading. (Voorlezing over den Engelschen 
Dichter, Robert Montgomery, &c. &c.) Amster- 
dam: H. Hoéveker. 

Mr. Kornen appears to be a literary Dutchman, 

of cultivated and catholic tastes, who came to 

London at the time of the Great Exhibition, to 

study us English and our ways. Among his 

literary acquaintances in the metropolis was the 
well-known author and preacher, the Rev. Robert 

Montgomery, “ whose friendly intercourse and 

talented conversation,” says our worthy visitor, 

“ did so much to render my residence in London 

agreeable.” On returning to Holland, imbued 

with a grateful sense of Mr. Montgomery’s kind- 
ness, he resolved that a lecture on the English 
poet should be his memorial of his London visit. 

Delivered before a society of Dutch literati, it 

made a much greater sensation than its modest 

author had expected for it; and hence, by an 
easy transition, its appearance from the printing- 
press. 

Although professing to be a lecture on Mr. 
Robert Montgomery exclusively, it is in point 
of fact a resume of the history of English poetry 
since Cowper, closing with an elaborate, eloquent, 
and panegyrical notice of the works of its sub- 
ject. Cowper, Lerd Byron, Shelley, Bernard 
Then 


| comes a more lengthy and an admiring sketch of 


James Montgomery, of Sheffield, which forms an 
appropriate prelude to what our author has to 
say ot Robert. A full account of the latter’s 
biography (the details of which were gleaned 
from the lips of Mrs. Montgomery) precedes in 
its turn Mr. Koenen’s criticism on the poems, a 
criticism intermingled with copious translated 


| extracts, and glowing with enthusiastic praise. An 


| appendix of notes, instructive to Dutch readers, 


closes this curious testimony to the growing cul- 
tivation, in prosaic Holland, of the recent poets 
and poetry of England. 





ITALY. 
(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 320.) 
In his second discourse, he argued that the ruins 
brought to light on the Esquiline Hill could be no 
other than the Augustan Portico of Livia, mentioned 
by Ovid (Fasti, 1. vi. 639), the paintings adorning 
which were probably by Ludius, whom Pliny men- 
tions as a celebrated landscape-artist. It has been 
incorrectly assumed that this portico was among the 
largest edifices in Rome, from a misunderstanding of 
a passage in Strabo, who speaks of it as remarkable, 
Anas- 
tasius, in his life of Pope Sixtus IIL, says that the 
Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline, was 
built near the “ Macellum,” or market-place of Livia, 
so called from the Portico which stood there. We 
know from historians that this portico was built on 
the site of the palace of Pollio, a wealthy but hated 
patrician, who, dying, left part of his property to 
Augustus, on condition of his founding some establish- 
ment for the benefit of the people. On this pretext 
his house was thrown down for the construction of a 





desire to cancel the memory of a luxurious and cruel 
man. The researches of Matranga for establishing 


| his theory as to the original destination of the ruins 


discovered in 1848, have been indefatigable, and may 
be considered now crowned with success. He has 
identified the paintings as copies from those of Poly 
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gnotos, described by Pausanias, who mentions the 


names given to each of the companions of Ulysses 
(though not found in Homer) by the Greeksartist, and 
still extant in the transferred frescoes at the Capitol, 
written in Greek letters under each figure. The frag- 
ments of a calendar found on the same walls, 
still more the eagle, at the summit of the painted 
pilasters which divide those frescoes into so many 
scenes, confirm the supposition that the whole was 
destined for the decoration of a public place; and we 
learn from Pausanias that it was for similar paintings 
in the open air that Polygnotos obtained his celebrity 
at Athens and Delphos. | Matranga’s discourses on 
this subject are about to be published as a separate 
work with engravings. 

Though poetry must be pronounced well-nigh de- 
funct in Rome, [ have just witnessed the honours paid 
to the memory of one of her crowned votaries about 
whom more has been said and sung than almost any 
other, with interest united to approbation of the feeling 
and taste displayed. Yesterday, being the anniversary 
of the death of Tasso, his chamber in the Convent of 
S. Onofrio, on the Janiculan Hill, was thrown open to 
the public, decorated with garlands of bay, and flowers 
the fairest of the season, which hung in profusion from 
its walls, and those of the long corridor conducting to 
it; various inscriptions were also hung on scrolls, at 
intervals between these graceful tributes to the genius 
whose last mortal trial had hallowed these precincts, 
and some were conceived so feclingly that I copied 
them, subjoining here a translation from the Italian 
of two :— 

“ Torquato Tasso, in the ineffable melody of his 
song, revealed the intimate union and harmony of 
souls, which is called love.” 

“Like a dove impelled by desire, the enamoured 
spirit of Torquato Tasso, neglected and afflicted by 
men, returned exulting into the bosom of its God.” 

All the personal relics of the poet were exhibited in 
this chamber—namely, the mask of his countenance 
taken after death, in wax (remarkable for an ex- 
pression of quick sensibility and awakened intellect, 
almost eagerness, that even death has not obliterated); 
a wooden crucifix, rudely carved; a broad girdle 
made of the bark of a tree, plaited like straw; an 
antique patera of terra cotta, painted black; an old- 
fashioned inkstand of carved wood, in cylindrical 
form; a small round mirror, and a high-backed arm- 
chair; lastly, the-fragment-ef-an-autograph letter, 
framed and glazed, addressed to Girolamo Manso, 
perfectly legible, the hand~ being finely, vigorous, 
me and large, but containing nothing save 
general expressions of friendship and gratitude. A 
small oil-painting is hung here likewise, representing 
his death-scene, the Cardinal Aldobrandini bestowing 
the last blessing on the departing soul;° and on 
another side hangs an engraving of the monument 
now in progress at the studio of De Fabris. The 
statue of the poet, larger than life, seated in the niche 


occupying the centre of this elevation, I cannot.at all | 


like; the costume of his age, in which he is dressed, 
however picturesque, is far from being sculpturesque, 
with its reduncancy of point-lace, slashed doublet, 
rosettes and frills. He is represented at a table, pen 
in hand, looking up as seeking inspiration; but the 
countenance seems to me, so far from expressing the 
divine affatus, merely lighted with the false fire of an 
actor who is doing his utmost, attitudinising in short, 
to look the “ fine frenzy” as much as possible. The 
lyre and wreath are of course introduced,. among 
other accessories, whose ensemble, combined with the 
character of the figure itself, is theatrical, exagge- 
rated, and confused from the utter want of simplicity. 
The small relief of the Madonna and angels above, 
o:cupying the semi-circle of the archway, is in better 
taste; and the inseription, “A Torguato Tasso il 
Secolo XTX.,” is all that could be desired. A letter 
from De Fabris, and a printed form in the name of a 
deputation, lying on a table in the same room, invited 
visitors to contribute towards the expenses of the 
monument, but I did not see a single name entered. 

Nothing could be more fascinating than the scene 
from the windows and the garden of this convent, in- 
cluding St. Peter's and almost the whole of Rome 
spread out with its hills and cupolas and ruins, and 
long extent of Campagna, and the distant Appennines 
bounding the view with their gracefully majestic out- 
lines, their highest summits now covered with snow, 
the glittering whiteness of which beautifully con- 
trasted with the glowing tints, the verdure and sun- 
shine of an Italian spring. The impressions, I might 
say the spirit, of such a scene affectingly harmonised 
with the memory of the bard who here “sought a 
refuge from his hopes decayed.” 

It might be expected that historic literature, that 
bearing on Christian ages at least, would be in more 
flourishing condition in this city than is actually the 
case; but the excessive dominance of ideas of con- 
venances in the ecclesiastical cénsorship has tended to 
cheek its development, and especially in those walks 
where the great questions of Christian civilisation 
haye to be treated. It is one of the most lamentable 
results of the late revolution, that reforms really en- 
lightened, and in harmony with the spirit of the age, 
which had been voluntarily conceded by Pius IX., 
having been made occasion of abuse, and carried out 
to extremes incompatible with the existence of ecclesi- 
astical government, reaction has thence ensued fatal 
to the institutions of modified liberality which that 


and | 
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| even down to guide-books and catalogues. 


Government had experimentally adopted. Thus the | its writers are chosen from among the most able in a 


Council of Censorship, in which the lay element was 
admitted, which was responsible forifs decisions, and 
bound to give a reason for pronouncing them, has 


been abolished in consequence of the movements of 


°48, and the system has shrunk back within its old 


limits of timid exclusiveness. 


An aged Dominican | 


personifies the authority invested with absolute juris. | 


diction over literature, and the ‘ Master of the Sacred 


to publication, whatsoever work may be in the press, 


No his- 


| tory of the Popes, or of the Papal states, has ever 


and if 
all, 


been published in a modern idiom at Rome; 
the names of Baronius and Platina are known to 


appoints whom he pleases to censure, prior | 


| few save theological students are personally familiar | 





with their pages. 
history of the Pontiffs, published in these states, that 
I am aware of, bears the date Ferrara, 1748, and is in 
the classic, not the vulgar tongue (Vite Pontificum 
Rom. ex antiquis monumentis descripte, the author 
Sandini, librarian at the University of Padua.) 

There lives at present, in the large convent of 
Oratorians here, a writer whose services in the his- 
toric provinée are distinguished ; but he is a foreigner 
—Father Theiner, a native of Prussia. The biography 
of this ecclesiastic would be interesting ; he appears 
in early life to have imbibed principles little in har- 


mony with his actual temper of mind and position, as | 


seems at least to be inferable from his first work, at 
the age of eighteen, a treatise against Monachism. 
He has now belonged to the Order of St. Philip Neri 
for thirty years or more, and during this period 
brought out several works, not on very large scale, 
but remarkably happy in the choice of subjects suited 
to awaken attention at the time. His last was the 
life of Clement XTV., in which—opposed to Crétinean 
Joly, who does not hesitate to sacrifice the Pope to 
the Jesuits (the object of his fanaticism rather than 
admiration)—Thenier has clearly shown that in the 
suppression of that famous society, Pope Ganganelli 
(Clement) acted ina manner according with the un- 
questioned integrity of his character, and urged by 
considerations that ought to have weighed with a 
sovereign and a chief priest. His new work, shortly 
to appear, is on a subject that must attract English 
readers—the Life of James II., in a single volume, 
about half of which will be appropriated to historic 
documents drawn from the archives of the Vatican, 
and never yet edited. It need hardly be stated that 
the point of view, the tendency of this memoir as 
affecting the reputation of King James, will be in 
antagonism to Macaulay. The author never pub- 
lishes his works in Rome, naturally prefering to with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction of a cavilling 
censorship, and generally brings them out simul- 
taneously in French and German, to be ultimately 
translated into Italian, under the auspices of some 
publisher beyond the Alps—not that any one of them 
has been condemned, his effusions being on the other 
hand much read and esteemed in this city. Thenier 
is apparently a man of about fifty, and, as to per- 
sonality, answering to our most favourable idea of the 
cloistral man of letters—sedate, affable, and without 
the slightest ostentation. An air of cultivation and 
intellectual refinement, indeed, generally distinguishes 
the Oratorians, and gives an attractive aspect to their 
convent, which is one of the largest, and contains 
one of the best libraries among all such establish- 
ments in Rome. 

It might be doubted whether to place in the 
category of works of history or of fiction L’Ebreo di 
Verona (‘‘ the Jew of Verona”), published here by the 
press of the Propagandi during the past autumn; but 
to whatever classification it belongs, there can be no 
question as to the merits of this work, one of the most 
brilliant and powerfully written in recent Italian 
literature. Its author is Bresciani (a Jesuit), and 
his object is to convey, interwoven with the narrative 
of an ingeniously developed romance, a picture of the 
political events of Italy from 1846 to 1849, with epi- 
sodes introducing the vicissitudes of cotemporary 
revolutions in some other countries. It may be objected 
that, from the position and antecedents of a Jesuit, he 
eannot be an impartial testimony in such a cause, 
least of all in relation to the movement of which his 
Order was in its aggregate almost the first victim. 
The author of the £breo, however, is a man of far 
from narrow mind; he has seen much of the world, 
and can describe the various phases of society with 
graphic vividness, passing with facility from the 
serious to the comic, from the highest to the lowest 
aspects of his subject. His work (in two volumes) 
forms, indeed, a tremendous summary of accusations 
and of proofs against the republican party in this 
country, and the secret societies, to which he entirely 
ascribes the evils, the misfortunes, and disgraces of 
their cause. This historical romance first appeared 
in parts, in the bimestral periodical founded by the 
Jesuits in the year 1850, at Naples, and subsequently 
transferred by them to Rome, where seven of these 
ecclesiastics continue to dedicate themselves as 
collaborees to its editorship. 

The Civilta Cattolica (as it is called) must be 
allowed to have asserted for itself a leading place 
among Italian cotemporaries, and certainly sur- 
peace most of them in talent; it has attained a circu- 


ation of 12,600, a maximum, I believe, unapproached | Argentine Plates. 
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society whose possession of an unusual aggregate of 
talent and sagacity has never been denied by their 
bitterest foes—Bresciani (for the department of fiction 
dedicated to the support of general principles in poli- 
tical and religious life); Curci (previously known as 
having entered into; the lists of controyersy against 
the most formidable assailant of his Order, Gioberti) ; 
and Taparelli (brother to Massimo d’Azeglio), wha 
contributes the philosophical articles. Cotemporary 
history, or the abstract report of passing events, is 
supplied by two other collaborees, and Marchi occa- 
sionally supplies something in the department of 
archeology. The predilection for non-representative 
governments, and devoted attachment to the, Papal 
Supremacy, are put forth unreservedly in these pages ; 
but it will be found, on more careful perusal, that the 
postulates assumed by the reverend editors are not 
so far removed from the principles of liberal conser~ 
vatism as might be supposed after a superficial 
acquaintance with their arguments. At all events, 
the Civiltd is an entertaining and cleverly conducted 
magazine, deserving attention from opponents as well 
as friends to its political and theological cause,be- 


| cause in itself a sign of the times, and the most intel- 


lectual organ of advocacy for those principles which the 
late Italian movements were directed to destroy... Its 
editors may perhaps consider one of the best compli-~ 
ments to their publication implied in the hostility 
manifested, in some instances, by authorities repre- 
senting the extremes of monarchic government, be- 
tween which they intend to steer their course.,,.A 
démélé with the censorship at Naples was partly the 
cause of their migration thence, and the other day 
one of their numbers was confiscated at that city, for 
being too liberal, whilst two have lately met with the. 
same treatment at Turin for being too anti-liberal ! 

Three other periodicals, apart from the sphere of 
politics, are produced monthly in Rome, the Journal 
of the Forum, the Bulletin of the Archaxologic, Instir 
tute, and the Report of the Arcadian Academy, also 
comprising archeology; but, besides this, other sub- 
jects, historic research, criticism, &c. in the several 
papers read before the Academy, which are here com- 
piled. Orioli is the most valuable contributor to, the 
last, Professor Emil Braun, to the first of these aca- 
demic journals. The latter, (President of. the 
Archeologie Institute on the Capitol, whieh is 
different from the “ Pontific Academy ” alluded to in 
connection with Matranga’s discourses) has lately 
been delivering a most interesting series of lectures om 
the Antiquities of Rome (extending to twenty-four), 
in the English language, which, though a German, 
Dr. Braun is sufficiently familiar with for the ex- 
pression of his ideas in a vigorous, though Teutonico- 
idiomatic manner. He passed in review, with minute 
topographic particularisation, all the principal sites of 
antiquity in this city, and critically examined all the 
most renowned works of ancient seulpture in Roman 
Museums, besides the contents of the Etruscan eollec- 
tion at the Vatican. Nothing could have been more 
admirable or apposite than his identification of the 
portrait statues and busts, by their accordance in ex- 
pression with the historically known characters. of 
their originals ; nothing more instructive to the study 
of ancient art than his definition of the symbolic. per- 
sonality proper to the several types adopted by Greek 
sculpture for the ideal of Deities, Demigods, and 
Heroes. Few have, perhaps, equalled this  dis- 
tinguished Professor in combining erudition, specula- 
tive acuteness, and poetic feeling the most delicate, 
as unitedly brought to bear upon the analysis ayd 
interpretation of classic art. 

Among the Roman aristocracy are found some indi- 
viduals, though not many, whose time is dedicated.to 
worthier objects than dissipation or the dolce far niente. 
One of these is the Prince Baltassaro Piombino (a 
younger brother, and therefore only by courtesy bearing 
that title), who is preparing to publish in the course of 
this year a history of astronomy in three volumes folio, 
This young man, who is only in his twenty-fifth year, 
spends his whole existence in study, disregarding the 
amusements that exclusively occupy most of his com- 
peers in rank and fortune. He has collected a private 
library of 6000 volumes at least, and is continually 
adding to it—his secretary being commissioned an- 
nually to travel to the principal metropolises of 
Europe for the purchase of whatever may be most 
valuable among new publications, and collecting of the 
best information current in the circles of the savans. 

Illustrated artistic publications are oceasionally 
issued, in a superior style, from the Roman press, of 
which the latest is a work still in progress, entitled 
Collection of Sacred and Sepulchral Monuments s 
tured in Rome during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, to be comprised in four large volumes, with 
forty-five outline engravings. The author and drafts- 
man is a professional architect named Tosé, and he 
has already received the prize of a medal from the 
Pontifie Academy of St. Luke for his undertaking. 
The outlines engraved on copper are correct and 
gracefully executed. 








IMPROVED METHOD OF MARKING LinEN.—We have 
seen a simple and excellent process of impressing 
crests, names, and cyphers on linen and other ar- 
ticles, by means of Mr. F. Whiteman’s meorrodible 
They afford an elegant, easy, and 


by any other periodical in the same language; and | quick mode, and deserve patronage. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 

Mr. Winte Coorer has published a second edition 
of his useful and popular work On Near Sight, Aged 
Sight, Impaired Vision, and the Means of Assisting 
Sight. Although we cannot speak of this little work 
with unqualified commendation, either as a literary 
production, or as a medical treatise, or even as a 
popular guide—in all of which characters it is de- 
fective and faulty—yet we believe it to be the best 
treatise on the subject, and very likely to be exten- 
sively useful both to the public and to those members 
of the profession who are imperfectly acquainted 
with the mechanical department of ophthalmic sur- 
gery. The following summary of rules for the use of 
glasses is excellent :—“ Glasses should never be worn 
by young persons without advice, under the idea of 
strengthening their sight; it is a very great, though 
common error. Elderly persons should have recourse 
to spectacles as soon as they find their eyes aching and 
distressed in the evening with ordinary work; for 
more harm will arise from struggling against this 
failing of nature than from the moderate use of 
stitable glasses. Spectacles should never be used 
unnecessarily or indiscriminately, nor should they be 
worl in the open air unless their aid cannot be dis- 

nsed with. They should be wiped with wash- 
eather when dull, and if the glasses become scratched 
they should be renewed. Lastly, if people value 
their eyesight, they will shun cheap and imperfect 
spectacles and puffing opticians.” There are also 
many excellent admonitions concerning the careless 
and “injurious habits which many hard students 
unheonsciously contract ; and to these cautions we 
would ‘direct the attention of all whose occupations 
réqilire the inspection of minute objects, especially by 
the aid of’ gas or other artificial light. 

The Medication of the Larynx and Trachea. By 
Scorr Arison, M.D. Graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, and Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London,—A celebrated railway contractor 
gave out some time ago that he was ready to tender 
for the construction of a railway to the moon, if a body 
of directors would place before him the requisite 
specifications, In like manner, modern surgery 
ae ready to do anything, possible or impossible, 
wi 
those modern feats which are said to be performed 
every day, and which nevertheless are believed by 
nine-tenths of the profession to be absolutely impos- 
sible, may be mentioned the introduction into the 
wind-pipe of a whalebone probang, armed with a 
piece of inedicated sponge. All that is yet known of 
this’ practice is, that, if such an instrument is thrust 
dow the throat several inches below the root of the 
tongié, it will go somewhere ; everything beyond is 
specilation. Ifthe reader is inclined to believe that 
thié rima glottides, a portion of the larynz so irritable 
that'spasmodic closure is produced by the approach of 
a single drop of water, or an atom of food, will never- 
theless ‘open wide enough to admit a piece of sponge 
pressed against it during the act of inspiration, he will 
then’be prepared to derive instruction from Dr. Alison’s 
book. “But we must in all fairness say, that our 
authdr’s mode of medication, heroic though it be, is 
eclipsed by a proposal lately laid before the Medical 
Soetety of London, to inject into the lungs, from a 
sytinge introduced into the /aryna, a variety of fluids 
suited to the various bonchial disorders so prevalent 
of Yaté! Prudent people have asked what would 
happen if the sponge, being too loosely tied to the 
pre ang, should become detached, the whalebone 

i withdrawn without it. Here, speculation 
would reply, ‘ suffocation.” But it is reported that 
such‘an accident did once happen in the hands of a 
skilful operator, but without suffocating the patient, 
which is difficult to explain, unless on that occasion 
the’ probang happened to slip into the e@sophagus 
insteatt of the trachea, a supposition rendered more 
than'‘probable by the result, which proved, at all 
events, that the sponge had been swallowed. 

A. Lecture on the working of the ‘‘ Medical Charities 
Act,”". By Anprew EL ts, Fellow and E-x-President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, &e. 
Dublin: Fannin & Co.—This pamphlet contains 
the substance of a lecture delivered by Mr. Ellis, at 
the opening of the present session, in the school of 
thé. Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, in which he has 
for: some_years filled the chair of surgery with much 
credit. e two chief questions to be solved in this 
inquiry are, first—What are the duties of a medical 
man,..as prescribed under the provisions of the 
Act 2, Secondly—How are the duties remunerated ? 
Mr... Ellis gives long extracts from the regulations 
of the commissioners, which, together with other cor- 
respondence, serve to show how very inadequately 
the arduous labours of the dispensary physician are 


ich pathology may demand at her hands. Among | 











remunerated ; but he has still other grievances to 
complain of. Among the greatest of the evi!s of the 
present system, and one that 


siderate recommendation for medical relief of a class 


of people well able to pay for advice and medicine. | 


We know that this is no theoretical grievance, but, on 
the contrary, a real and actual imposition, and one, 
too, constantly practised, and often obliged to be tole- 
rated. This evil is not less felt in England, and we 
hope to see some vigorous and united action amongst 


the Profession in both countries, to put the evil down. | 


The cause is a just and good one; wisely directed and 
combined exertions cannot fail to obtain the redress 
of these grievances. 

If. Eprmemics. 

Small-por..—The epidemic small-pox which visited 
England in the early part of the year 1852 was 
at least as severe in its character, as malignant in 
its contagious tendency, and as fatal to its victims, as 
any variolous epidemic with which this country has 
ever been visited. The visitation commenced in the 
last quarter of 1851, advanced rapidly until the ter- 
mination of the year, and continued its fatal career 
till the end of July 1852, when it began to decline 
with steady rapidity till December, during which 
month there were only fourteen deaths ; the monthly 
average during the last twelve years being seventy- 
four. The following table is constructed from the 
weekly reports of the Registrar-General, as regards the 
mortality from small-pox in the metropolitan 
districts :-— 

Deaths from Small-pox. 
From 1850 to 1851, the average deaths from small 
pox were about 891 per annum. 

In last quarter of 1851, 339 deaths; rate, 1356 per an. 
In 1st quarter of 1852, 389 deaths; rate, 1556 ,, 
In 2nd quarter of 1852, 472 deaths; rate, 1888 _,, 

In 3rd quarter of 1852, 221 deaths; rate, 884 ,, 
In 4th quarter of 1852, 74 deaths; rate, 296 ,, 
The present average is, therefore, four times less than 
the average of the preceding eleven years. The 
disease has, however, broken out with great severity 
in South Wales, where an epidemic of very fatal cha- 
racter has been raging, particularly in the iron dis- 
tricts, for the last three months. _ It has likewise been 
very fatal in the West of England, especially at 
Bristol, where it has assumed a peculiar and some- 
what novel character; the type being malignant and 
confluent, and the pustules rumning into putrid 
masses with unwonted rapidity. Mr. Stansbury is of 
opinion that the disease is of Irish introduction, as 
the first case which came under his notice he could 
trace directly from Ireland. 

Scarlatina.—The more common epidemics have 
been observed from time immemorial to follow hard 
upon each other’s footsteps. It has been shown 
that the late variolous epidemic attained its height in 
the metropolitan districts in the second quarter of 
1852; that it declined in the third quarter of that 
year; and in the fourth quarter diminished to an 
amount far below its average. Now, by comparing 
the following tables, it will be seen that, no sooner 
had small-pox begun to decline, than another epi- 
demic, scarlatina, began to manifest itself, and ob- 
served a rapidity in its advance remarkably propor- 
tioned to the rapidity of the deciine of small-pox. 








Small-por. Annual average, 840. 
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852. 
First quarter—deaths ... pe om | SOR 
Second quarter __,, a a 472 
Third quarter “ 221 
Fourth quarter ,, aa et 74 
1st six months ,, ae sia ee 
2ndsix months ,, aa = 295 
Total deaths in 1852... aa .. 1156 

Scarlatina. Annual average, 1794. 

1852. 
First quarter—deaths ... ai 366 
Second quarter ,, otis se 563 
Third quarter __,, on vis ... 668 
Fourth quarter ,, oes a 952 
Ist six months ,, +7 7 22:1 920 
2nd six months ,, pee bt 1690 
Total deaths in 1852... ass we. 2549 


There is one interesting fact disclosed in the quar- 
terly return just published by the Registrar-General, 
viz., that, while the metropolitan mortality has been 
considerably below the average, as likewise the mor- 
tality in the provincial towns, the mortality of the 
provinces generally was above the average. This may 
be accounted for, if we reflect that a very rainy season, 
while it will augment the general tendency to dis- 
ease, will also, by washing ont the drains of large 
cities, tend to diminish the rate of mortality arising at 
all seasons from this very fruitful source of disease 
and death. It is also reasonable to attribute the 
superior salubrity of the town districts to the energy 
with which, in some localities, the new Sanatory Act 


indirectly operates | 
against the income of the medical man, is the incon- | 
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| has been enforced under the direction of the Board of 
Health. 
Il]. Curr-Cuar anp Discovertes. 

Complete Closure of the Pulmonary Artery. —Dr 
Hare has presented to the Pathological Society a 
specimen of this malformation, taken from a child 
who died at the age of nine months. During life the 
limbs were colder than natural and of a dusky hue. 
Whenever the child coughed or moved much, he 
became distinctly blue. There was nothing unusual 
in the conformation of the chest; but close to the 
left nipple a purring tremor was detected (by the 
stethoscope), and at the apex of the heart a mode- 
rately loud systolic blowing murmur was audible. A 
post-mortem examination was made twenty-seven 
hours after death. There were about two drachms of 
fluid in the pericardium. The right auricle was much 
| dilated and filled with blood. The foramen ovale was 
patulous, but extremely small. On cutting into the 
right ventricle, it was found that the carnee columne 
were fused almost into one mass, so that this part of 
the right side of the heart was nearly solid. Towards 
the base of the ventricle, rudiments of the tricuspid 
valves were discernible, hanging into a cavity no 
larger than a moderate-sized pea. The pulmonary 
artery measured rather more than an inch in circum- 
ference at its middle, but the ventricular extremity 
terminated in a cul-de-sac, where there were some 
minute folds, probably rudiments of the pulmonary 
valves. At its upper extremity the vessel communi- 
cated with the aorta in the ductus arteriosus, the orifice 
of which was capable of admitting a crow-quill. 
The right and left pulmonary arteries were given off 
from the main trunk as usual. The left auricle was 
somewhat contracted ; but the remaining structures of 
the heart were in their normal state. Dr. Hare 
remarked that, although instances of complete closure 
of the pulmonary artery were not rare, yet he thought 
the present specimen was almost unique, as exhibiting 
so contracted a foramen ovale in conjunction with that 
malformation. 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tue IpENTITY OF THE STRUCTURE OF PLANTS AND 
AnimALs.—Mr. T. H. Huxley, one of the editors of 
the Scientific Memoirs, has, in a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, still further developed his views on the 
distinctions and identities of living creatures, a subject 
alike fertile in speculation and interesting from the 
facts educed by investigation. I cannot mention this 
periodical, the Seientific Memoirs, without a word of 
praise. It is a quarterly publication of selections 
from the Transactions of the foreign Academies of 
science, and foreign scientific journals of their most 
important contents, which from their nature do not 
admit of condensation and from their merit demand 
the careful study of men devoted to the natural 
sciences. The journal is divided into two portions, 
Natural Philosophy and Natural History, separately 
published, so as to adapt it to the cultivators of each 
great division of natural science, and in its new form 
has hitherto been conducted with that ability and 
care, which evidence no less the aptitude than the 
earnestness of the editors. Dealing with recondite 
science, the circulation of this periodical must of neces- 
sity be limited, and but few probably of its subscribers 
are capable of mastering every paper which there ap- 
pears; but, in the paucity of our scientific journals, 
efforts sustained like these Memoirs command the sym- 
pathy of every scientific man. I should be glad if 
any commendation of mine should in any wise extend 
its subscription-list, so as not simply to enable this 
publication to be permanently carried on, to the ulti- 
mate advantage and credit of the nation, but also 
that those concerned in it might reap asomewhat more 
substantial recompense for the thought and labour 
bestowed, than that reputation and consciousness of 
acquired knowledge which must now constitute their 
chief reward. But, to return to our lecturer. He de- 
fines the difference between living creatures and 
things which do not live, to be, that the latter remain 
immovable and unchangeable unless acted upon by 
some external cause or force disturbing their inertia ; 
whilst the former pass through a defined and succes- 
sive series of states, always identical in members of 
the same species, but differing both in kind and order 
of succession in different species. There is another 
characteristic of living bodies, —viz., organisation, 
which is usually supposed to be their most striking 
peculiarity when contrasted with bodies which do not 
live; and it is the essential nature of organisation 
which we now have to consider. In the first place, 
the possession of organs in the physiological sense, 
u.¢., parts discharging some function necessary to the 
maintenance of the whole, is not requisite to con- 
stitute an organised body ; since neither the germ, the 
lowest varieties of animals, nor plants possess organs 
in this state, and yet they all are organised bodies. 
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On the other hand, external form does not constitute 
organisation. Crystallised metals and salts will ocea- 


sionally simulate the most delicate ferns and feathers ; | 


yet make a section of any one of these apparent 


sprays, and the structure is everywhere uniform and | 


identical, both optically and chemically. Make a 
section of a true plant, and we at once perceive the 
difference ; it is neither chemically nor optically 
homogeneous ; but it consists of small definite masses, 
rich im nitrogen, imbedded in a substance of a very 
different composition containing abundance of what is 
termed cellulose. As several names have been be- 
stowed already on these small definite nitrogenous 
bodies, which, in Mr. Huxley’s view, is somewhat 
confusing to the student, he proposes an additional 
one as a remedy for the evil, and terms them endo- 
plasts ; whilst to the homogeneous substance, in which 
these are imbedded, he applies the term periplast or 
periplastic substance. In all newly-formed animal 
tissues, whether it be recent cartilage, muscle, 
or any other tissue, the structure is essentially the 
same, consisting of endoplasts embedded in a homo- 
geneous periplastic substance, and this is the com- 
mon structural character of living bodies, exhib- 
iting a physical and chemical difference throughout ; 
in contradistinetion to bodies which do not live, the 
structure of which is completely homogeneous. 
After some remarks on the cell-theory of Schwann, 
he detailed some examinations of the structure of 
cartilage, and proceeded to the investigation of the 
various animal tissues into which cartilage may be 
directly or indirectly traced, in order to determine 


| the phenomena of the Cyclosis. But among the im- 
mense variety of creatures which belong to the in- 
visible world, she allows more liberty to her dryads— 
the Protococci, the Volvox, and indeed all the Algz, 
being, during one period of their existence, as 
active as animals of a like grade in the scale. 
True, they are doomed eventually to shut them- 
selyes up within their wooden cages, and remain 
quiescent; but in this respect they are not 
worse off than the polype and the oyster.” 
This disquisition was closed with a review of the Cell- 
theory of Schwann, to whose labours in the anato- 
mical department of this subject the lecturer offered 


his tribute of admiration, whilst. condemning his | 


physiological notions and assumptions of cell-force, 
metabolic-force, and such like erudites. The living 
body has often and justly been called “the house 
we live in;” suppose, however, that one ignorant 
of the mode in which a house is built were to 
pull it to pieces, and, finding it composed of bricks 


| and mortar, were to describe it as having been built 


which of its elements corresponded with the primor- | 


dial utricle(endoplast) of the plant, from which he con- 


cluded that the endoplast of the animal is homologous | 


to the endoplast of the plant, whilst the other histo- 
logical elements of the animal tissues are invariably 
modifications of the periplast. Researches of this 


nature are unhappily, although it may be necessarily, | 


conveyed to the reader desirous of keeping pace with 
the progress of scientific discovery, in somewhat 
technical language, too often more repellant than 
attractive to his curiosity ; and, difficult as the task 
most certainly is, it yet appears to me to be the first 
requisite in a popular lecturer, or in the notes of the 
substance of such a prelection, that it should be easy 


' appears. 
few seconds, whereby the iodide of silver, formed by | 


of comprehension to any cultivated mind, even if un- | 


acquainted with its subject-matter beforehand. This 
desideratum is assuredly not fulfilled by Mr. Huxley 
in the notice of his lecture. I must even complain 
of a want of lucidity in his definitions of his 
terms endoplast.and periplast, in relation to the terms 
used by previous writers on the subjects. The results 
at which our author has arrived are, that there exists 
an absolute identity of plan in the structure both 
of animals and vegetables; the differences between 
them being produced simply by the nature and form 
of the deposit in, or modification of, the periplastic 
substance. 
find that the endoplast of the young tissue may 
subdivide, and reproduce its 


grow, divide, 


Let us take the plant, and soon we shall | 


like, | 


but cannot be converted into any kind of tissue. | 


These changes are usually followed up by the peri- 
plast, which, when the endoplast divides, grows be- 
tween the two newly formed partitions so as to 
effectually separate them; but the periplast is 
suseeptible of many changes peculiar to itself and 


unconmected with the endoplast: thus this latter | 


simply repeats itself, whilst the periplastic substance 


permits of the deposition of inorganic matters, such | 


as silica and various salts, in its substance, and 
also undergoes numerous variations both in compo- 
sition and structural form. On turning to 
animal, precisely the same laws obtain: the endoplast 
usually, after a time, divides and subdivides, but does 
not (save perhaps in a few doubtful instances) become 
metamorphosed into any tissue. But it is quite other- 
wise with the periplast of the animal : this, by chemi- 
cal change or deposit, affords us horn,chondrin, fat, and 
other proximate animal principles, calcareous salts, &c., 
and thus gives rise to muscle, nerve, bone, and the 
numerous other animal substances. From this we 
gather that the rudimentary tissue or substance, both 
of plants and animals, consists of the periplast or 
periplastic substance in which the endoplast is im- 
bedded, the latter being merely capable of growimg 
and vegetatively repeating itself; whilst it is to 
the former, or periplast, we must refer the nume- 
rous metamorphoses which give rise to so vast 
a variety of tissues. The difference of structure 
between the plant and the animal seems, in the main, 
to consist in the magnitude of the endoplast, which 
in the plant grows to a comparatively large size, 
whilst in the animal the endoplast remains small, the 
principal bulk of its tissues arising from the peri- 
plast ; to this mustof course be added, that the nature 


the | 


by brick-foree, would such an assumption be very 

philosophical? But this is just what has been done 

with the human body. We break it up into “cells,” 

and then account for its genesis by cell-force. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 

EnGrAvincs Coprep BY MEANS OF TopINE.— 
M. Niepee de St. Victor investigated some few years 
since the action of various vapours on the surfaces of 
drawings and engravings, and then noticed that the 
raponr of iodine adhered to the black parts of an 
engraving in preference to the clear white spaces, in 
such a manner, that the impression might be trans- 
ferred to paper imbued, or to glass covered with 
a solution of starch; but that these copies were 
fugitive. From recent experiments, he finds that 


| 


these copies may be rendered permanent by dipping | 


the design, thus transferred to the starched glass or 
paper, into a solution of nitrate of silver, when it dis- 
It is then to be exposed to the light for a 


the action of the silver solution on the iodine-starch 
compound, is rapidly coloured, owing to its superior 
sensitiveness to the action of light, in comparison to 
the nitrate; and when the glass or paper, after this 
exposure, is plunged into a solution of gallic acid 
the design is developed, after which it must be washed 
with hyposulphite of soda, like other photographs, to 
render it unalterable. Another process is described 
by M. Bayard, who exposes the engraving to the 
iodine vapour, then places it in contact with a plate 
of glass covered with sensitive albumen, which yields 
a negative, and from this plate he procures positive 
impressions by the ordinary methods adopted by 
photographers, he having, by these means, success- 
fully copied some valuable old engravings, without 
their being in the least degree distorted. 
HERMES. 


Novet Divine APPARATUS AND SUBMARINE Lamp. 
—Every means invented to enable divers to carry on 
their work under water has, up to the present time, 
had this inconvenience—that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a tube, by means of which, with a force- 
pump, air could be communicated to the diver, and a 
valve for the escape of the foul air generated. In 
consequence of which, it has hitherto always 
been impossible to descend into the interior of 
vessels that have been sunk; for the tube could not 
be bent with sufficient ease to enable the diver 
to penetrate into the windings of the cabins, &c. 
Moreover, tine valve only permitted the diver to 


} go a certain depth; for, if the weight of the water 


| burn, in the same situation, during that period. 


of the chemical changes differs greatly in the peri- | 


plastic substance of the animal from what occurs in | 
This identity in the nature of the | 


that of the plant. 
rudimentary plan and structure of all living bodies, 
whether vegetable or animal, is thus prettily put by 
Mr. Huxley: “The plant, then, is an animal con- 
fined in a wooden case; and nature, like Sycorax, 
holds thousands of delicate Ariels imprisoned in every 
oak. She is jealous of letting us know this, and 


among the higher and more conspicuous forms of | 


plants, reveals the secret only by such obscure mani- 
festations as the shrinking of the sensitive plant, the 


| 
| 


prevented it opening, the diver would be suffocated 
by the pressure of air which the pump would force 
into the helmet, and by the carbonic acid generated, 
and which could not escape. There has always, too, 
been this inconvenience, that, unless the sea was 
quite calm, it was impossible to descend, because the 
tube, driven backwards and forwards by the force of 
the waves, drags with it the driver. These difficul- 
ties have been overcome by a very simple and inge- 
nious invention of M. de St. Simon Sicard, of which 
an experiment was made in the river Seine at Paris, 
on the 10th ult., before a commission named bv the 
President of Marine, and presided over by Vice- 
Admiral Baudin. By this and subsequent trials it is 
now fully established that, not only is it possible for 
a man to exist under the water for a period of from 
an hour to an hour and a half without any communi- 
cation with the atmosphere, but also that a lamp, 
the invention of the same talented gentleman, will 
The 
diver is dressed in a waterproof dress, and a 
copper helmet, with glass in front, to enable the 
wearer to see; and a box of copper, very like in 
shape and about the size of a soldier's knap- 
sack, is placed on his back, communicating freely 
with the helmet by means of two India-rubber tubes. 
It is in this box that is contained the chemicals 
necessary to produce the artificial atmosphere which 
enables the diver to breathe, which, passing by one 
of the tubes, communicates with the helmet, whilst 
the other tube carries off all carbonic acid gas, which 
is consumed in a reservoir contained in the box. The 
lamp is on the same principle, and kept alight by 
similar means. We understand Mr. De St. 8. Sicard 


sudden clasp of the Dionza, or still more slightly by ' has tdken out an English patent ; and we cannot doubt 











but that this invention will be the means, at no late 
period, of restoring to us much of the valuable pro- 
perty which has from time to time been lost at sea, 
to say nothing of the advantages that must accrue 
from it to the coral and pearl fisheries. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE GALLERIES IN 1853. 

Times are much changed since the artists of London, 
in the year of grace 1760, first opened a public exhi- 
bition of their works at “ the great room belonging to 
the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and. Commerce, in 
the Strand.” Before that time we are told they 
groaned under the oppression of picture-dealers, whose 
galleries afforded them the only means of displaying 
their paintings, and who, cunning dogs as they were, 
took care to conceal from purchasers the names and 
abodes of the artists whose works they sold at an un- 
conscionable profit. The discovery by the artist- 
world of the utility of an independent exhibition of 
their own was owing, it seems, like that of roast pig 
among the Chinese, to accident. The painters livmg 
in the metropolis had formed a sort of society for 
mutual comfort and improvement, and were wont to 
hold an annual meeting at the Foundling Hospital, 
to commemorate, like loyal subjects, the landing of 
King William; and, as several of their body ‘had 
made donations to this establishment of pictures, 
works of sculpture, &c., “it was observed,” says the 
historian, ‘“‘ that the artists who had so contributed 
became, in consequence, more generally known than 
others ; and this remark first suggested the idea of an 
annual and public exhibition.” Wonderful, indeed! 
However, the thing took, and the success of the first 
exhibition surpassed their most sanguine expectations. 
In a few years more came the Royal Academy, which 
basked in royal favour, and got free lodgings in 
Somerset-house, where its annual exhibitions afforded. 
for some half a century, a sufficient field for all 
aspirants. Meanwhile water-colour painting grew up 
into a distinct branch of art, and had a society and 
an exhibition of its own, Then came a Society of 
British Artists, in daring rivalry of the Academy ; 
later a new water-colour society; and now we have no 
less than six independent annual displays, not to 
mention a seventh of rough sketches and designs. 
Nay, the very amateurs having, we may suppose, 
“observed” the good arising from public exhibitions, 
have assumed corporeity, and fear not to expose 
their works to open criticism. Anch,’ io son pittore ! 

The year begins with the exhibition of the works 
of living artists at the gallery of the British Institu- 
tion, in Pall Mall. Here men of the first note, even 
academicians, disdain not to expose their works, 
generally smaller pieces, and sometimes those which 
have already appeared upon the walls of the Academy, 
or elsewhere, in a former year, and still await a buyer. 
—This collection, which is quite miscellaneous, always 
contains many pictures of merit, and is an agreeable 
foretaste of the art-season which is to follow. 

Next in the field is the Society of British Artists, 
favourably known to the fortunate holders of Art 
Union prizes. Here Mr. Hurlstene exhibits his 
Spanish boys and girls, Boddington his weedy rivers 
and golden mornings, Woolmer hisdreams of fairy-land, 
Tennant his Thames reaches and sandy shores, Alfred 
Clint his blue seas and ferrugineous cliffs, Shayer 
his never-failing village alehouses and lazy cart- 
horses; while a number of worka, of which the merits 


| are by no means commensurate with the prices, and 


which we need not particularise, seem got up for the 
express delight and delusion of the aforesaid prize- 
holders, and invariably ensnare, with their large extent 
of canvass and high pecuniary pretensions, not a few. 

The National Institution of Fine Arts, exhibiting 
at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, is but in its 
youth, but already shows something more than 
promise. Here, in landscape, the works of the 
Williams family, including the pseudonymous Bed- 
dington, Sidney Percy, and Gilbert, predominate, 
and are among the chief attractions. The Lauders, of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, have contributed here 
some powerful works: Mr. R. J. Lauder bemg, 
indeed, president of the Institution. Peel, Willis, 
and Huhne, and some other tolerably successful land- 


| scapists; F. Underhill, J. W. Glass, and D. Pass- 


more, as figure painters and effective colourists; 
Alfred Provis, a painter of cottage interiors of the 
very first excellence; and W. Hemsley, with his 
humorous juveniles, contribute to give an interest to 
this exhibition,—-which, however, opens its hospitable 
doers to a number of weaklings, whese pieces clothe 
rather than adorn the walls. 

The elder Society of Painters in Water Colours 
enjoys a high and deserved reputation. It counts 
within a year half a century of existence ; and, while 
many names of note have passed away from its 
catalogue, their places have been filled by new-comers 
whose works do not fall short of those of their pre- 
decessors in the various excellences for which the 
school has been distinguished, since the first impulse 
was given by the lately departed Turner. Before his 


day water-colour painting was not; some of his 
earlier drawings recall the then weak sort of paper- 
staining which went by that name. Now many of 
these works rival in depth and force of colour the 
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productions of the oil painter, and they have a deli- 
cate softness of their own, which, for works of a small 
size, produces a more pleasing effect than that of oils. 
It is as the tone of the flute compared with that of a 
stringed instrument. But there are certain limits 


which may not be passed; and an occasional attempt | 


to trench upon ground where a bolder brush is re- 
ired, does but show the weakness of the medium 
employed. In this society, as painters of scenery, 


water, and natural objects generally, among the most | 


distinguished names are those of Copley Fielding, 
David Cox, George Fripp, Richardson, John and 
William Callow, William Evans of Eton, Duncan, 
Naftel. Frederick Taylor, Alfred Fripp, Topham, 
Jenkins, Carl Haag, and Oakley, deal bir the most 


part in characteristic figures and groups, Italian, | 
French, Irish, German, or Rommany ; while William 
| claim a high place. Singular this, in a country which 


Hunt presents us with studies of genuine English 
rusticity and cottage interiors, and with those inimi- 
table birds’ nests hidden in moss, rich clusters of May, 


fruits, flowers, or dead wood-pigeons, in which, as far | 


as close imitation is concerned, joined with a certain 
keen appreciation of the natural charm of the objects 
imitated, he is without a rival. Occasionally he takes a 


higher flight, and, as in that charming picture of the | 


Gul saying her Prayers in the exhibition of the pre- | 


sent year, proves himself a master of the more solemn 
emotions of the human heart as well as of the droll 
and humorous. 

The New Water Colour Society has not, on the 
whole, yet reached that degree of sustained excellence 
which characterises the old. Yet for broad effects, in 
woodland scenery, the works of W. Bennett, may well 
rank with the best productions of their kind. Vacher, 
Penley, Davidson, and M‘Kewan are also names 
worthy of honourable mention in landscape. The 
works of Louis Haghe form here a striking feature. 


: ~ . . | 
deified curs of Egypt whom their venerating masters 


stowed away in mummy-pots. Sidney Cooper’s cattle 
are the aristocrats of their kind, how superior to those 
heavy-headed monsters with which Cuyp’s landscapes 
are filled. No doubt he has better originals to study 
from. Ansdell and some others of lesser note are 
worthy followers in this school. 
tic animals have their due honours from their peculiar 
artists. One race only seems strangely neglected— 
that of “the harmless necessary cat.” The Dutch had 
their ‘‘ Raphael of cats.” We cannot call to mind an 
English painter who has adequately studied the phy- 
siognomy of these animals; and when one is found 
incidentally painted, it is almost invariably errone- 
ously drawn. 

History forms an important branch of art in which 
the English painters are generally admitted not to 


has produced a Gibbon, a Carlyle, a Macaulay, and, 
above all, the great dramatist of the world. The 


cause assigned has been the want of public demand | 
for works on a large scale; and, doubtless, this has | 


operated to divert geniuses who might have excelled 
in dramatic subjects from pursuing this career. We 
are disposed to attribute the fact considerably to the 


prosaic and realistic character of this country since | 


the introduction of the pictorial art among us. His- 
tory may be treated on paper in a matter-of-fact way, 
avoiding rather than seeking the sublime or poetic; 
but that which is agreeable to our taste for the scien- 


tifically accurate and authentic, in reading, becomes | 


flat and intolerable on canvass. Our painters natu- 
rally go for their materials to the best accredited his- 
torians, and strive to place the facts before us visibly 
in all their genuine reality. To us it appears that 


| such history-painting as this must necessarily prove 


His incomparable interiors of old halls, hotels-de- | 


ville, and the like, are well known. Henry Warren's 
scenes of oriental life and character, and Edward 
Corbould’s drawings of rustic beauty or romantic ad- 
venture, are also among the attractions here. 


The season culminates with the opening of the | 
Royal Academy. Here we find the national tastes and | 


tendencies expressed in all their varieties. The exhi- 
bition may be considered indeed the index of the 
mind of the age, versatile as it is in its knowledge 
and acquirements. Our friendly and domestic side is 
illustrated by the multitude of portraits which an- 
nually make their appearance, Husbands, wives, | 
lovers, parents, and children delight to see the objects 

of their regard perpetuated on canvass ; nay, our 

kindly feelings gush out towards our aldermen, our | 
railway directors, our doctors, our divines, our judges, | 
our naval and military heroes, our esteemed country 

gentlemen, keepers of hounds, friends of agriculture 

or orthopedic hospitals, as the case may be. All 

these must be portrayed “in their habits as they 

lived ;” and their effigies will doubtless be valued by 

posterity, some chiefly for the art of the painter, 

others for the intrinsic historical or family interest of 

the personage represented, the most perhaps, as show- | 
ing what sort of coats and hats were worn in the mid- 
de of the nineteenth century. 

Our national love of natural scenery expresses 
itself in an infinite variety of landscapes, for the 
materials of which not only our own fields, lanes, 
and hills, but remote foreign lands, are ransacked. 
In this branch of art we may justly feel a pride, as 
being one in which the greatest originality and inde- 
pendence of study is displayed; while, for correct 
transcripts of nature in all its various aspects, our 
school may challenge the first place among those of 
past as well as present times. The fault, it appears 
to us, in these admirable works, and that which at 
length engenders a degree of weariness in beholding 
them, is the want of the human or poetic element. 
Mountains, lakes, woods, and wilds after a time begin 
‘to satiate ; the impressions they produce are so much 
of one character, that we long to be back again in the 
society of our own kind for a diversity of sensation. 
Few of our landscapists do more than present us with 
a beautiful view of inanimate nature, in which man | 
and his interests are all forgotten: it is like being 
eternally upon a summer's tour, six weeks of which | 
isenough to make a man wish to be in a city again. | 
Few'of them have the power of throwing into their | 
works that species of poetic feeling which shall make 
them “a joy for ever.” The finest instances which 
we know of that kind of poetical treatment of natural 
objects, which seems calculated to inspire perpetual 
delight, and to open evermore exhaustless depths of | 
enjoyment, are the backgrounds in T. H. Hunt’s two | 
pictures of 1851 and 1852— Valentine rescuing Sylvia | 
Jrom Proteus, and the Hireling Shepherd. On these | 
two works, in justification of this our expressed 
opinion, we may find space to dilate hereafter. 

Our fondness for dogs, horses and cattle, sheep, 
and animals generally, finds its gratification in the 
works of a school of animal painters who have, 
perhaps, never been surpassed for a fine delineation of 
the forms and characters of the inferior races. Land- 
seer occasionally rises to the sublime; that young 
fawn, secking its natural nutriment in vain from the 
teat of its dam, who lies stretched on the snow, slain 
by a random shot, is more tragic and heart-rending | 
than any picture that we know. The dogs of high | 
and low degree embalmed by his pencil, will go down 


dull. We do not want to be perpetually reading 
Gibbon or Macaulay ; for a person with a good memory 
perhaps a single reading is enough. But a picture 
is a thing by its very nature meant to be continually 
before our eyes—something to which we may ever 
and anon recur for fresh impressions. If it is calcu- 
lated only to convey information, and not sensation, 
we may soon dispense with it. 
treatment which more or less pervades all English so- 
called historical pieces that we recollect, whether they 


be the delineations of battles, or anniversary dinners, 


or the more dramatic incidents of olden times, At 


the present day, the rage for the authentic is at its | 


height. Macbeth becomes a medium of teaching us 
how the Scotch clothed, or omitted to clothe, them- 
selves, circa A.D. 1100; and the dramatic woes of 
Sardanapalus are as effectually smothered and put 
out of sight by the canvass resuscitations of his 
colossal bulls and lions, as the unlucky monarch was 
in propria persona by the falling rafters of his veri- 
table palace. As far as the mere art of drawing and 
colouring goes, we do not believe that the artists of 
our school are inferior to those of any former time. 
What is wanting is not the power of imitation, but 
the ideal, poetical, and dramatic mode of viewing 


human life and things generally, which pervades the | 


works of those painters of antiquity who have still 
the firmest hold upon the admiration of the world. 


| They infused passion and character into their actors 


which are mostly wanting in those of modern artists, 
the consequence, it seems, of the placid equanimity 
of the age in which we live, which has banished great 
crimes and stirring deeds from the well-regulated 
orders, so that living examples of those dramatic per- 
sonages who cut so great a figure in former times, are 
now only to be found in the lowest classes of society. 
Our dukes and earls are but tame representatives 
of their hot-headed progenitors. In the historical 
branch of art we have, however, several painters who 
have attained a considerable degree of success, at 
least of popularity, of whose works we may find occa- 
sion to speak more particularly hereafter. 

Of Scripture subjects, the number is fewer than 


|might & priori be expected among so Biblical a 


people as we are. Here, again, authentic representa- 
tion rather than character is too much sought for, 
though we have some admirable examples in which 
both are combined with great skill. We may 
mention the works of Herbert, Eastlake, 
Dyce. Touching this class of painters, the complaint 
again occurs of want of demand, and certainly not 
without reason. The spirit of monopoly and vested 
rights which has long invaded our churches, joined 
perhaps with certain vague antipapal prejudices, has 
closed to our artists many a noble field of energy. 
What weary blanks of wall are seen in distant pros- 
pect by the visitor who gazes down the nave and 
aisles of our great cathedral, cooped up as he is by 
those spiked railings, which dumbly speak as plainly 
as though they had mouths, What do ye here, ye 
suspicious persons? verily to see the nakedness of 
the land are ye come. If this noble monument of 
Wren’s genius were recognised as national property, 
why should not its walls become one great illustrated 
edition of seripture history, a people’s Bible. Johnson 
and Howard, and those half-forgotten heroes, naval 
and military, who now enjoy a dusty immortality 
under the dome, would hardly be jealous of such addi- 
tional objects of attraction. 

Painters of life, manners, and costume abound 
among us, and of them we have some who are first- 
rate in their kind. We may instance Leslie, F. 


to posterity beatified more effectually than those | Goodall, Egg, and Frith; for the speciality of boys 


Most of the domes- | 


It is this kind of | 


and | 





and children, Webster; and for asemi-ideal treatment 
| of familiar life verging on the poetical, Mulready. It 
is this class of painters, who present to us the humorous 
| and sentimental phases of ordinary life, for whom 
perhaps the public has the keenest appreciation. 
| They dwell upon subjects with which we are tho- 
roughly familiar, whether by reading or observation; 
and in their paintings we enjoy the pages of Don 
Quixote, the Vicar of Wakefield, or the Spectator, 
| over again. The excellence of execution and colour 
| attained by some of them, as Webster, Mulready, and 
| F. Goodall, rivals the choicest efforts of the old 
| Dutch and Flemish schools. In delicacy of feeling 
they are far superior. 

The Greek mythology, medieval and especially 
| Italian subjects, and the works of our older poets 
| Chaucer and Spencer, afford materials to another 
| miscellaneous class of painters. Poole, Frost, F. R. 
| Pickersgill, Elmore, and Hook, may be mentioned as 
painters of classical, romantic, and semi-historical 
subjects or anecdotes, all of great merit. It is to be 
remarked that Mulready, Frith, Leslie, Frost, Poole, 
and Egg, exhibit nothing this year; and to this 
| formidable list of absentees the names of Maclise and 
several others must be added. 

Great as is our love of flowers, the number of our 
| flower painters is not very great. Lance is the single 
| name of great eminence. Painters of interiors, ex- 
| hibiting striking effects of light, shade, and colour, are 
| tolerably numerous, among whom we may refer to the 
names of Provis and Hardy. 

Such are a few of the general features of the 
Academy exhibition, the mirror, as we said before, 
of our national taste and pursuits. And now 
when the mere art of drawing and colouring, and 


every material appliance, has arrived at the 
highest pitch of perfection, we have to thank 


Heaven for sending us a pair of genuine poets, 
gifted with the power of wielding as by intuition 
all known resources of art, with a power and 
effect unknown before, and destined, as we be- 
lieve, to give embodiment to the noblest forms of 
thought of which our English nature at this period is 
capable. Millais and Hunt are essentially men of the 
| present, not of the past; and from whatever source 
they may draw their themes, all is fused down 
and comes forth instinet with poetry, such as it is and 
cannot otherwise be in the nineteenth century. 

We will finish up with a little bit of statistics, as a 
fashionable mode of illustration, and in order to convey 
some idea of the activity now prevailing in British 
art. The number of works of art exhibited at the 
British Institution this year was 589; at the Society 
of British Artists, 750; at the National Institution, 
110; at the Old Water Colour Society, 309; at the 
New Water Colour Society, 365; at the Royal 
Academy, 1465—making a total of 3888 works, of 
which 189 belong to the class of sculpture. 

. G 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. Burnarp, the seulptor, has been commissioned 
to execute a bust of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. A plaster 
| cast, which was considered a good likeness, was 
exhibited in Willis’s rooms last week. In Edin- 
burgh, subscriptions to the amount of 1,600 have 
been raised towards the erection of a statue to the late 
Lord Justice-General,—and a public bust to Sir 
William Hamilton, to be placed in the College, is 
| talked of. Messrs. Grieve and Telbin have re- 
opened their Gallery of Illustration with an Ocean 
Mail, to match the Overland Mail that so successfully 
preceded the triumphant Wellington Exhibition. 
Mr. E. M. Ward has received authority from the Fine 
Arts Commissioners to commence a second illustra- 
tion of English history, for the new Houses of Par- 
| liament, as a companion to the Execution of Montrose, 
which, after the Royal Academy Exhibition, will be 
| engraved in a size commensurate with its merits. 
| The pitture which Mr. Ward is to paint is founded on 
| the incident known as “The Sleep of Argyll.”—— 
| Mr. Gibson, R. A., now residing at Rome, has com- 
pleted his exquisite statue of Venus, and aroused the 
speculation, admiration, and criticisms of connoisseurs 
by giving a slight flesh tint to the figure, blue eyes, 
| yellow hair, and a delicately coloured border to the 
| drapery. The majority of visitors to the studio 
| appears to be favourable to the tint, as it certainly 
| contrasts strongly with the coldness of the surround- 
| ing marbles. Six pictures by the celebrated painter, 
Turner, were last week sold at Messrs. Christie and 
| Manson’s, and realised altogether the large sum of 
| 4,683/.:—Venice, Evening, going to a Ball, exhibited 
| at the Royal Academy in 1846, sold for 5461. Morn 
| ing, returning from the Baill, exhibited in 1846, 6412. 
The Dawn of Christianity and Flight into Egypt, ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1841, 7461. Glaucus 
and Scylla, exhibited in 1841, 7351. The Dogana, 
Church of St. Giorgio, fc., a pendant to the picture 
now in the Vernon Gallery, painted for Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 

1841, brought 11551. The Approach to Venice— 
The path lies o’er the sea 

* * . 














* 2 
The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 
The sun as yet disputes the day with her.—Byron. 
realised 8607. 
Horace Vernet, the celebrated painter, sailed from 
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ome an ; 
Toulon, for Algiers, on 28th May, to join the Governor- 
General in his expedition into Kabylia.——The King 


of Prussia has ordered that the portrait of Jacob | 
Grimm shall be placed in the Gallery of Contem- | 
porary Celebrities created by him in the Palace of 
Charlottenburg,—and has commissioned with the 
work M. Begas, the painter of the portraits of Hum- | 
boldt and Meyerbeer in the same collection, A | 
Swedish artist, named Carleman, has made a new | 
discovery, which he calls photochromography. By | 
this new application of photography he is enabled to 
take from 300 to’400 copies per day, and the various 
objects; are represented in. their natural colours. 
Shotla “this new art succeed, it will revolutionise 
lithography and engraving. A committee has been 
formed ‘witha yiew to collect subscriptions,—Pio 
Noto has given his blessing,—Cardinal Altieri his 
countenance,—and. Cardinal Wiseman kas received 
iiétttictions to coflect the money in this country for a 
statue to Nicholas Breakspeare. Report speaks highly 
of the model prepared by the sculptor, Signor Gajassi, 
and now publicly exhibited in Rome. The sum 
named for the monument is 6000/. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. . 


Tate Concerts of the Cologne Choral Union were all 
crowded; ‘and the menibers have carried with them to 
Germany, as the share of their profits, about 8007, to 
bé ‘applied to the funds in aid of the completion 
of thé *vreat cathedral at Cologne. No such choral 
exéeution as that of this admirable body of singers 
has been previously heard in England, The repertoire 
of the uifion, hower, was indifferent, the character of 
the pieees being generally effeminate and trivial, only 
afew of Weber, Metidelssohn, and Ferdinand Hiller, 
supporting the musical reputation of the performances. 

‘A'wamber of ‘eminent foreign performers were 
attratted to the sdirée of the Reunion des Arts on 
Wednesday, the 15th ult. The concert opened with 
a/quattett by Spohr, the sudden changes of the 
rhythm and harmony of which, demanding the closest 
precision, were given with accuracy by Signor Bazzini, 
and Messrs. Goffrie,; Witt, and Jacquard. Two 
méreeaue of very Opposite character were played in 
the second part by Signor Bazzini: the first was the 
highest" order of pare ‘musical fegato playing, warm 
arid-passionate in expression, and full, clear, and 
faviltiess in intonation; the second, which was a series 
of Surprising towrs de force, exhibited a complete 
mister y over the difficulties of the violin. The vocalists 
wére Madame Doria, Mdile. Bury, Herr Reichart, and 
M. Julés Lefort, A lady who has devoted her talents 
toa'separate study of the harmoninm—Madame de 
Siévres—performed a sclo on that instrument with 
nwachdeverness and effect. 

‘Amon the leading concerts given on the same day, 
were "Mlle. Clauss’s, Madame. Verdavainne’s, Mr. 
Frank Bodda’s and Miss Greenfield's (the Black Swan.) 

AY Mile: Clauss’sy Which ‘took place at Willis’s 
Rooms, ‘there was a brilliant and crowded andience. 
The programme was well fitted to test the capabilities 
of this highly gifted-ptanist=-“Phe=culminating point 
of the concert was Beethoven’s, gorgeous sonata, Op. 
53 in C major, whichdeas-diffiicult: as it-is brilliant ; 
but Mlle. Clauss brought vividly before the audience 
its numberless: beauties. “Handel’s 8th suite; Stern- 
dald Bennett's presto leggiero—the most difficult of the 
six Very difficult movements in his suite de pieces ; 
Mendélssohn’s lied’ (Andante, F flat), from Lieder ohne 
Worte; and Weber's alternately elegant and animated 
rondo E flat, op. 62) were exquisite performances by 
Miley Clauss. 

Madame Verdavainne, at’ her concert at the Han- 
overssquare Rooms, was assisted by Mlles. Anna | 
Zert'avd: Herman, and Herr Pischek, who were the | 
vocalists, and by ‘the following ‘instrumentalists : | 
Mr. Boleyne Reeves;M. Viewxtémps, Herr Hausmann, | 
and M. Jacques ‘Herz, Who conducted. The four 
pieces ‘played by Madame Verdavainne were Beet- | 
hoven’s C minor—senata,-in-eonjunetion with M. | 
Vieuxtemps ;.. with, Herr , Hausmann, Variations 
brillantes sur un Thieme farori dé Bovelli, Piano et | 
Violoncello, by Reissiger and Merek ; Weber's Concert | 
Stick, and the Serenade of Thalberg. | 

Phe eonvert of Mr Frank Bodda, which took place | 
int the evening at the’sameé rooms, gave complete | 
satisfaction. 

The programme of Miss Greenfield’s contained 
the names of the “Black Swan,” Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signor Gardoni, Herr Pischek, Mr, Henry Distin, the | 
celebrated Sax-tuba player, Miss Dolby, Miss Ursula 
Barday, Mrs. ‘Thompson ‘(Kate Loder), and Miss 
Rosina Bentley. This latter young lady, a débutante, 
who evinced a perfect command of her instrument, 
exeited' the admiration of the audience by her bril- 
lian¢ execution of a fantasia on the pianoforte that 
was most enthusiastically re~demanded. Miss Green- 
field; who sang in a very expressive manner, was 
encored in two ballad songs of the pathetic cast (in 
whith kind’ of song ‘she iS peculiarly effective), The 
Cradle Song, a simple melody by Wallace, and Home, 
Sibect Home, which she gave man exceedingly pleasing 
maaner, 

They Harmonie Union gave their ninth and last 
subscription concert on the evening of Thursday, the | 
16th ult, the programme consisting of Mr. Frank 





| Richards’s own compositions, all of which betoken the 


Mori's Fridolin, and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's | 
Dream, with an incidental pianoforte performance by | 
M. Emile Prudent, and a vocal solo by Miss Dolby. | 


Mr. Brinley Richards’s second concert of classical | 


and modern pianoforte music came off on_ Friday | 


morning, the 17th, at the Hanover-square Rooms ; 
the programme, which was a valuable one, consisting | 
of selections from the works of Mendelssohn, | 
Beethoven, Rossini, Sterndale Bennett, Mr. B. | 


tichards, and others. The samples of Mr. Brinley 


elegant and accomplished musician, though not among 
the highest of his works, were selected with taste, 
and seemed, from their simple and airy character, to 
relieve the profounder impressions created by the 
more classical items of the programme. 

On the same day Mr. Richard Blagrove gave a 
concert at Blagrove’s-rooms, Mortimer-street, Caven- 
dish-square. Mr. Blagrove, who seems to have mas- 
tered all the difficulties of his instrument (the con- 
certina), gives cantabile passages with great feeling ; 
his execution is strikingly clear and distinct, his 
ae excellent, and his tone powerful and pure. 

fe was assisted by many leading artists. 

Herr Jansa’s grand morning concert was held at 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday, the 20th ult. 
The great feature was a symphony on a grand scale, 
composed by Herr Jansa. 

Concerts were given at the new Beethoven Rooms 
by Miss Edwards; at the Hanover-square Rooms, by 
Mile. E. St. Marc; and at the Music-hall, Store- 
street, by Mrs. Arthur Willmore, on Tuesday, the 21st 
ult. The principal feature at these concerts was the 
pianoforte playing of these ladies, all of whom are 
pianists of considerable talent. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance 
of Haydn’s Creation on the 22nd, in aid of the fund 
for completing the new wing of the Brompton Hos- 
pital for consumption and diseases of the chest. The 
Oratorio was preceded by Dr. Elvey’s Birthday 
Cantata, which was admirably given, the solo parts 
being sung by Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss M. 
Wells (an excellent contralto, and deserying to be 
brought before the public more frequently than she 
is), Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Lawler, and 
Mr. H. Phillips. The Oratorio was executed in a 
meritorious manner. 

On the morning of the same day Mr. Benedict 
gave his concert at the Hanover-square Rooms. The 
pieces were excellent, varied, and numerous. A 
numerous and efficient band, including all the mem- 
bers of the Orchestral Union, under the direction of 
Mr, Alfred Mellon, performed Mendelssohn’s fine 
overture to Ruy Blas; and Meyerbeer’s march from 
the Camp of Silesia. Each of the vocalists had some- 
thing effective to sing. Signor Bottesini gave one of 
his marvellous displays on the contra-basso ; Messrs. 
Sainton and Vieuxtemps performed remarkably well 
two. movements from Spohr’s ingenious duet for 
violin and alto; and Herr Reichart, a flutist from 
Brussels, created a marked sensation. 

The sixth and last concert of the Quartet Associa- 
tion took place at Willis’s Rooms. The quartets 
were Haydn’s in C, No. 32, and Mendelssohn's in D, 
No. 3; and both extremely well played by Messrs. 
Cooper, Sainton, Webb, and Piatti. A new sonata 
in E minor, for pianoforte and violin, by Mr. Benedict, 
a remarkably clever work, earnest, thoughtful, and well 
written for both instruments, was performed by the 
composer and M. Sainton, and created a great deal of 
interest, the first three movements being especially 
admired. In consequence of the presence of Dr. 
Spohr, one of the most admirable compositions for 
the chamber of that eminent musician was. intro- 
duced into the programme, and performed excellently 
by Messrs. Sainton, Webb, Piatti, Havell, Pratten, 
Nicholson, Lazarus, Baumann, and Jarrett. 

Mile. Coulon’s concert at the WHanover-square 
Rooms, on the 24th ult., was attended by a very 
large audience. The main attraction was the piano- 
forte playing of Mlle Coulon, whose talent had full 
opportunity for display. 








NEW MUSIC. 
Verpi's New Orera, Ricoterto.—La Donna e 
mobile, Canzone, sung by Sig. Mario.—The Barca- 
rolle for the Pianoforte, by Nordmann.—The Favo- 
rite Airs from the Opera, by Nordmann, for one 
and’ two’ performers.—7he Rigoletto Quadrille, by 
Tintiey.— The Rigoletto Valse, by Laurent. Boosey 
and Sons. 
Tue above pieces and arrangements are from Verdi's 
new opera, figoletto, lately produced at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Notwithstanding the severe censures 
which were bestowed upon it by some of our contem- 
poraries, the opera has thrived exceedingly well both 
in the theatre and the drawing-room. Although it 
contains some plagiarisms and a few weak points, 
Rigoletto may be pronounced as good and as pretty 
an opera as any of its class that have appeared of late 
years on the Italian stage. Mario’s Barcarolle is a 
match for Meyerbeer’s Beviam, and Donizetti's / 
Segreto, for tunefulness and spirit, It ‘has been 
adapted for pianoforte with one or two variations in 
an ad captandum style by M. Nordmann, and forms 
the most pleasing and effective of that clever com- 
poser’s productions. A selection of the most attractive 





airs from the opera are published in ‘a book, both for 


one and two performers on the pianoforte, in a style 
suitable for moderate players, and sisters with uncer- 
tain fingers. Mr. Tinney has concocted an excel- 
lent quadrille on the principal subjects, worthy of its 
composer and its purpose. An elegant valse by M. 
Laurent is indebted to the same fertile opera for its 
melodies. It-appears to afford work in abundance to 
professors, publishers, and players. Those of our musi- 
cal readers who have not any of the figoletto music 
on their pianofortes, should obtain it forthwith. 
They will not be disappointed if they look for fresh 
and invigorating tunes, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue singers already engaged for the Gloucester Fes- 
tival are Mesdames Castellan and Novello, Mrs, 
Lockey, and Mrs. Weiss, Herr Formes, M. Tagliafico, 
and Messrs. Lockey and Weiss. The time is, Sep- 
tember, The rebuilding of the Adelphi theatre in 





| Edinburgh—a week or two since destroyed by fire— 


is to be immediately proceeded with, according to the 
plans resolyed on for its reconstruction previously to 
that unfortunate occurrence, Mr. Gye is said to be 
looking after the lesseeship of the Italian Opera in 
Paris. A grand combination is. talked of, which 
would establish him also as manager of the Académie 
in the stead of M. Roqueplan. 

The Emperor Louis Napoleon has awarded a pension 
to the Mlles. Corneille, descendants of the great tragic 
dramatist of France-——A new “Jenny Lind” is 
reported to have turned up in Germany, in Mlle. 
Ney, a.dramatic soprana, who undertakes the parts of 
Donna Anna, Lucia, Valentine (in Les Huguenots), and 
Norma.——We read in the Piedmontese Gaeette a 
royal decree establishing a prize of 1400 franes for 
the best dramatic production of from three to five 
acts represented in the Theatre Royal of Turin, in the 
course of this year; another prize of 1000 franes for 
the second best, of from. two to five acts; and a third 
of 600 franes for the third best, of from one to five 
acts. If there be any truth in an assertion of the 
Dresden Echo, the prophecy of an illustrious com- 
poser, to the effect that Madame Lind Goldschmidt 
would again appear on the. stage, is likely to. be 








realised. The Echo says that Jenny is to take the 
heroine’s part in Goldschmidt’s Téchterlein. (Little 
Daughter.) Upwards of a year since the great eom- 


poser alluded to observed to a friend, ‘‘ The Lind is 
sure to return to the stage, and from two opposite 
causes—love and revenge.” ‘‘ How so?” demanded 
the other, .“‘ Why,” retorted the maestro, “if she 
should be disappomted in her husband, and not find 
the domestic happiness she anticipates, she will seek 
for consolation and revenge in public applause; 
whereas, if she be happy, and continue to love her 
husband, who has a turn for composition, she will 
seek to satisfy her vanity and affection by urging him 
to write an opera, and she will appear in the first 
part, in order to insure it success, be it good or bad.” 








GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Mr. Rosrysoy, the translator to the Bengal Govern- 
ment, is said fo have in the pressa Bengalee trans- 
lation of Robinson Crusoe, with numerous wood-cut 
ilustrations——A_ second edition. of Alexander 
Smith’s Poems is to appear. The first edition con- 
sisted of two thousand copies.——The Appletons, of 
New York, are publishing a Shilling Edition of 
Russell’s Life qad..Corn of Moore, to 
be completed for 12s. contemporaneously with the 
English Edition, te, be completed; for;about half as 
many pounds.—A large edition of Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s last work ‘‘ My Novel,” has been sold within 
four months, in 4 vols. post 8vo. although previously 
extensiyely read in Blackwood; and a new edition is 
just ready, in 2 vols., at half the original price—— 
A new work by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, entitled Lost 
and Saved, is announced as preparing for publica- 
tion by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, the,successors to 
Mr. Colburn, of Great Marlborough-street. The 
same publishers also announce a new novel as forth- 
coming, from the pen of the, auther of Rocking- 
ham.——A new work by Lamartine, a Tistory of the 
Age of the Medicis, is announced, It will be pub- 
lished in the Feutleton of the Pays. M, Lamartine is 
also engaged in writing a History of the Constituent 
Assembly. Some portion of this work is expected to 
appear before long in the columns of the Siécle. 

he New York Literary World reports that Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton is said to be among the con- 
verted, and meditates wrifing a novel, in which 
“ rapping,” in all its varieties, is to form one of the 
chief constituents——The council of the Society of 
Arts have unanimously agreed to select Peter le Neve 
Foster, Esq., formerly treasurer to the society, and to 
place his name on the list for election as. secretary, at 
the ensuing general meeting on the 6th of July.— 
“* We are happy to learn,” says the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, ‘that Dr. Daniel Wilson, secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and author of the 
Pre-historic Annals of Scotland, &c., has been 
appointed to the Chair of History and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Toronto, Canada.——The 
prize of 100 guineas offered by the Associate Institu- 
‘tion for the best essay “On the Laws respecting the 
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Protection of Women,” has been awarded to James 
Edward Davis, Esq. barrister-at-law, of the Oxford 
circuit. The adjudicators were the Bishop of Oxford, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, 
M.P.—Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, the historian of the 
teformation, has received from the King of Prussia 


the large gold medal for Science, accompanied by a | 


letter, signed Frederick William, and dated from the 
palace. of Sans Souci, 4 June, 1853, in which his 
Prussian Majesty expresses to the author “the lively 
interest he feels in his important work,” and adds, 
that by sending the large medal, he desires_ to testify 
his full acknowledgment of Dr. d’Aubigné’s “solid 
Coote? historical investigations.” Donald G. 

itchell (‘‘ Ik. Marvel”) has received the appoint- 
ment of Consul at Venice. It is not lucrative ; but it 
will give Mr. M. an opportunity to realise the pictures 
of Vénice for the history of that Republic, on which 
he'is'said to be engaged. 

In ‘Hanover the first stone of a Royal Museum of 
Gernian Antiquities has just been laid. The Coun- 
cit of ‘the Royal Geographical Society has furnished 
séme°véry valuable instruments to Dr. Sutherland, 
whio'is about to depart for South-Eastern Africa. 
The Committee some time since appointed by the 
Seeiety Of Antiquaries to frame a new set of regula- 
tions for the government of that body, have given in 
their report, recommending a complete revivification 
of that long slumberous body.——Messrs. Ingram, 
Cooke and Co. have reprinted a work by an American 
author; entitled Money: how to get, how to keep, and 
how to tise it,—not being aware that the said American 
author Had taken a quantity of his matter from an 
English writer, Mr. Henry Taylor. 
reprinters have apologised for their illicit seizure, and 
havé éancelled the work so far as the pages in question 
até céneerned.——A Norwegian Pantheon is about to 
be'érected; to receive the portraits, statues, or busts, 
of all‘thé frien who have illustrated Norway by their 
virtués or their talents. The building will be erected 
at"Eidsvold,—a town not far from the capital, in 
whieh the representatives of Norway adopted, on the 
17th of May 1814, the existing constitution. Among 
the'earliest to be enshrined in the new temple will be 
the King, St. Olaus, who introduced Christianity into 
Norway,—Queen Margaret, surnamed the Great,— 
Christian the Fourth, King of Denmark and Norway, 
thé Henri Quatre” of the North,—Prince Christian 
Frederi¢k “(afterwards Christian the Eighth), who 
aévepted and sanctioned the constitution,—and Charles 
thé Fourteenth (John Bernadotte), the regenerator of 
theagriculture, commerce, and industry of Norway. 
—<Last week an interesting collection of rare auto- 
graphs; the property of the family of Fuseli, in Italy, 
were sold’ by Messrs. Christie and Manson. Among 
thesei-Am autograph letter of Marie Antoniette, 
date’ 1784, sold for 1. 15s.; an autograph letter of 
Martin Luther to a friend, complaining of the preju- 
dive ¢reated by a pamphlet written against himself, 
3isan autograph letter of Charles Edward Stewart, 
31. 108.';"an autograph letter of Cardinal Richelieu, 
2/.; an autograph letter.of..Napoleon Bonaparte, 
addressed to Mr. Jances, of Chalons, dated February 
179),-realised 11/.; an.autograph letter of Jean Paul 
Matht}37. 12s. ; an autograph letter of James Stewart 
(the Chevalier St. George), 22 14s.: an autograph 
letter Of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, obit. 
1628, 17. 10s.; the signature of George Washington 
to 4-document, accrediting the American Minister to 
the first French Republic, sold for 17, 6s,; an auto- 
graph letter of David Garrick, in French, written to 
Dé Latouche, who was translating Shakspere, 17. 3s. 




















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Prtxcrss’s.—Sardanapalus: A Tragedy, in five acts, 


The English | 


? 

| lost in the long vistas of the past, and nothing re- 
| mained of him but a proverb about his luxury and 
| his glory. ‘* Plumis et cenis Sardanapali.”. Juvenal 
| himself only brings us two-thirds of the way upon the 
road of Time from hence to Sardanapalus. Surely, 
in these days, when we endure so much dull splendour 
in the setting-forth of a faéry tale, we need not carp 
| at it when it throws veracious light upon Assyria and 
| its bygone glories. “It is a note-worthy fact,” 
| writes Mr. Kean in his preface, “that until the pre- 
| sent moment it has been impossible to render Lord 
| Byron’s tragedy of Sardanapalus upon the stage with 


| proper dramatic effect, because until now we have | 
| known nothing of Assyrian architecture and cos- 


| tume.” And this is perfectly true. Why tell us of 
| Macready and his performance of it? Mr. Kean does 
to do it for him as it would be to say to a dramatic 
| critic—“ Write no more—you are inferior to Janin, 
| whom you vainly seek to copy; your flippancy is 

folly, and your jokes are stale—let us have no more 
| of you.” Mr. Kean simply says that it has hitherto 


not compare himself to Macready ; and it is as unfair | 


| is a gentleman of very extensive and well-di 


| been impossible to render Lord Byron’s play with | 


we have known nothing of Assyrian architecture and | 


costume. To put any other construction upon this 
| than an honest recognition of the value of Mr. Layard’s 


| proper dramatic effect—and mark his reason—because | 


researches is absurd; to seek to twist them into a | 
piece of boasting for himself is, in the worst sense | 


| 

| of the word, dishonest. 

| The spectacle at the Princess’s is certainly unpa- 
ralleled. Words would fail us, if we attempted to 

| 

| 


describe it. It must have indeed been something of 


metre, endowed with no interest, relieved by no true 
dramatic incident. Mrs. Kean’s impersonation of the 
| Ionian Myrrha is the nearest approach to an interest- 
| ing character in the piece; and this arises far more 


qualities of the part. 
M. Bourcicault is, without doubt, the most accom- 
plished faiseur de drames we possess. There is no 


which the critics term inventive genius ; but he has the 
English language perfectly at his command, he has 
an unsurpassed knowledge of dramatic construction 
and stage effeet, and he has discovered that limit 


ends and fustian begins. The story of Le Chevalier 
de la Maison Rouge, both in its dramatic and novel 


pen. 


plot into something more cheerful and inspiriting, for 
the non-translation of it hitherto. Mr. Bourcicault 


genuity has he effected his task—casting history to 
the winds, and relying only upon that wonderful 
power of concentration which enables a dramatist to 
confine events, in reality dispersed over years, within 
the narrow limits of a single hour. In Mr. Bourci- 
cault’s version, Marie Antoinette is only talked about, 
she never appears upon the stage; this coup de canif 
is clearly judicious, for the piece loses half its melan- 
choly by it. The dénouement of the plot is contrived 
by cwelaiioiag the Reign of Terror at an end, and 
liberating the prisoners from the guillotine-tumbrils, 
although neither Marie nor Robespierre himself are yet 
numbered among the victims of the axe. 7 he Chevalier 
de St. George is got rid of, by assigning to him the 
Roman ending of Valezé, the Girondin, who stabbed 
himself in the very face of the Republican tribunal. 
Simon, the cobbler of the Temple, is very properly 
pistolled before the fall of the curtain. 

In our experience we never saw a worse farce than 
Spirit-rappings and Table-movings. To write, to ae- 





by Lord Byron. 

ApetpHt,—Génévidve, or The Reign of Terror: a | 
Mélodrama, in four acts, adaption from the French, 
by ME Bourcicault. 

HAYMARKET.—Spirit-Rappings and Table-Movings: 
a Parce, by Mr. Howard Paul. 

Sr. Japres’s THEATRE.—Frerich Plays.—Lady Tar- 
tafe: Comédie, en cing actes, par Mme. de Girardin, 
~Farewell to Rachel. 

CorRIGENDUM. 

Iris‘a hard matter that Mr. Charles Kean should 

be required to answer for the sins of Lord Byron. 

His ‘gifted but eccentric lordship wrote a most vile 

play, it’ a dramatic point of yiew,—even Sardana- 

palus,—and because Mr. Kean has taken this (the 
only’ story, except those of Semiramis and of Jonah, 
relating’ to ancient Nineveh) for the purpose of 
illtistrating the late discoveries of Assyrian grandeur, 
he is abused for all the inherent dullness of Lord 

Bytoh’s work. To write a new piece about Nineveh 

would “of course have been possible; but we should 

like to See what work some botchers of French dramas, 

—gentlemen who, with highly spiced dramatic mate- 

tial furmished to their hands, cannot always achieve a 

suecess—we should have liked to see what they 

would have made out of these remote times, these long- 
forgotten manners, Mr. Kean did not choose to trust 
himself to these gentry If Lord Byron had failed, they 
hat: butlittle chance. He preferred the bad work of 

4 genius to the worse work of a no-genius, 

In the days of Juvenal this was a king all but 





combination of Transatlantic impudeuce, Buckstonian 
generosity, and English good temper. 

People were very curious indeed about Mme. de 
Girardin’s Lady Tartuffe. The Paris Kudos,—the odd 
name, implying a suspicion of rivalry-with Moliére, 
combined with a touch of satire upon the prudery of 
our own aristocracy,—and finally the whispers of 
scandal that followed the production of the piece,— 
all these ingredients went to make up a very large 
amount of curiosity about the matter. And, after all, 
what went we out for to see? Frankly, a very poor 
comedy, founded upon a most flimsy story ; but what 
we heard was another matter. The brilliant gems of 
worldly wit, the sparkling aphorisms, at first charm- 
ing entirely, and at last supporting you against the 
ennui of four long hours of no-plot,—these were as 
plenty as blackberries, and would haye made the for- 
tunes of a dozen three-volumed novels. Pity Lady 
Tartuffe had not been a novel! 

Rachel’s Virginie de Blossac was a triumph of femi- 
nine fascination in its most diabolical form,—the 
fascination of vice in the disguise of virtue. She 
incarnates Brantome’s deep aphorism,—‘ La femme 
la plus naifve vend au marché Uhomme le plus retors, 
sans qu'il s’en prenne garde.” 

We have an apology to make for a sin of commis- 
sion in our last dramatic summary. In giving account 
of The Cruel Kindness, we stated that Mr. Davenport 
played a part in it; of course we meant Mr. Barry 


originality about him; he has none of that quality | 


has taken the matter in hand, and with great in- | 


more than common merit that could make us endure , 
without weariness the five long acts of unimpassioned | 


| founded these two excellent actors, but on this occa- 
sion we certainly did so; and, although it is usual to 
lay these slips at the door of the compositor, we scorn 
such subterfuges, confess that it was a lapsus plume of 
our own, and beg leave to beg pardon of everybody 
concerned or unconcerned, 

Mr. James Hannay’s Lectures on SATIRICAL 
LireRATURE.—Mr?. Hannay, who is already well and 
favourably known as the author of Singleton Fontenoy, 
and as one of the most entertaining contributors to 
the periodical literature of the day, is now delivering 

| a series of Lectures upon Satirical Literature in the 
Lecture Hall of the Marylebone Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution. Three lectures have been already 
| delivered, the first, upon the Roman Satirists, as repre- 
| sented by Horace and Juvenal; the second, upon 
Erasmus, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, and 
George Buchanan; and the third, upon “the great 
Monsieur Boileau,” and the Satirists of the Caya- 
lier party. Of Mr. Hannay’s general qualifications 
| for this task we can testify most favourably. He 

sted. 
reading, and, unlike many flippant lecturers of the 
day, his opinions are the result of deep and thoughtful 
research. For the lectures. themselves, the matter is 
as entertaining as instructive, and the style is perfectly 
easy and natural. : ~The: lecture at which we were 
present was the second. Mr. Hannay described, in the 
most graphic manner, the early career of Erasmus, 
his difficulties as a scholar, and the unsuccessful 
endeavour to make a monk of him. The friendship be- 
tween Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, and the scholar’s 
residence in England, formed the subject of much amus- 
ing reminiscence; and an able picture was drawn, tend- 
ing to show that in those days, when the noble was the 
natural giver and the scholar the natural recipient, 


| eleemosynary aid was not degrading to the literary 


| from her delightful acting than from the intrinsic | 


| 
! 
} 
(fruit of long and painful study!) at which sentiment | 


form, has long been known in this country as one of | 
the most interesting productions of M, Dumas’s fertile | 
We can assign no other reason than the diffi- | 
eulty of converting the lugubrious dénowement of the | 


| 
} 
| 
| 


character. _The lecturer then proceeded to take a 
comprehensive review of Erasmus’s works, and con- 
cluded by remarking that the best arguments extant 
upon many of the popular questions of the present 
day were to be found in them :—‘ Indeed,” said he, 
‘if it were not for the learning and the wit, we might 
almost imagine that we were reading a popular radical 
journal.” The hall was well and fashionably attended, 
and at the conclusion of the lecture, which lasted an. 
hour and a half, Mr. Hannay was enthusiastically 
applauded. 

M. Francis Pursky’s Lecrures upon ArcH&- 
oLoGyY AND History or Ancient Art.—Yesterday 
afternoon we attended one of Mr. Pulsky’s lectures 
at Willis’s Rooms, The subject chosen by the lec- 
turer was. the influence exereised by the myth over 
the statuesque art of the ancient Greeks. M. Pulsky 
inclined to the opinion that Greek art originated in 
the Egyptian. The period included in the lecture 
extended from the death of Alexander to the reign of 
Augustus, and was sufficiently comprehensive to 
display the whole rise and decadence of the ancient 
art. M. Pulsky’s language is fluent, and not devoid 
of a certain amount of eloquence; his delivery is 
strongly marked with a foreign accent; and he appears 


| in a romantic-looking dress of black velvet, adorned 





cept, and to endure such a piece required the rare | 





Sullivan. We don’t know why we should have con- 


with black spangles, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—I have just read a notice in the Critic of the 
15th inst. of the translation from the German of Dr. 
Pauli’s Life of Alfred, and of my’ own version from 
the Anglo-Saxon of Alfred’s Orosius, with which I 
cannot be otherwise than gratified ; but, Lhre dem, 
wem Ehre gebiihrt, and I therefore beg you will 
kindly correct the error of ascribing to me the trans- 
lation of the Life, with which I have not the slightest 
concern, nor did I see it until I received a copy of the 
work bound. You will see by the preface, dated from 
Wareham, that it is by another hand, 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 

Turnham Green, 20th June. B. Torre. 








THE GRENVILLE PAPERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL, 

Sir, — The. Editor of the Grenville Papers has 
attached considerable importance to the expression 
‘t proper,” made use of by Junius in his secret corres 
spondence with George Grenville. Although I have 
never been much influenced by evidence drawn from 
verbal comparis_ns, as proofs of authorship, unless 
the expressions can be shown to be original, or pre- 
viously employed by the writer wader similar circum- 
stances, yet, as more than ordinary pains have been 
taken to attach this word to the Grenville family, # 
short paragraph from an introductory essay published 
many years before Junius was heard of, may throw 
some light upon a question that is now likely to 
occupy some of the attention both of the political 
and the literary world :— 

Extract rrom “OLp ENGLAND; oR, THE Con- 
STITUTIONAL JOURNAL,” 1743.—“ The universal ques- 
tion will be, who is the author, or supposed author, of 
this paper? To which, if I do not give an answer at 
present, I must. beg leave to be excused, being deter- 
mined at present to shine, like phosphorus, in the 
dark, and scatter my light from, the-impenetrable recess 
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of my own closet. I will, fora time at least, enjoy 
the sensible pleasure of unsought and unsuspected 
praise, and of hearing, wherever I go, my labours 
applauded, and severally ascribed to the most emi- 
nent wits and politicians of the age, as they certainly 
will be till I think proper to declare myself, and | 
vindicate the glory due to me alone.”—Chestersield’s | 
Works, Vol. I. p. 164. 

The above extract will bear a strict comparison with | 
the secret letters. of C to Mr. Grenville, and is | 
also well worth attention on aecount of other indica- | 
tions'than its mere verbal peculiarities, It shows the | 
writer's predilection for the‘ mystery,” which obtained | 
for Junius no small share of his popularity. 

“ At present,” says Junius, “there is something | 

in the delivery of my opinions. I speak 
from @ recess which no human curiosity can penetrate, 
and darkness, we are told, is one source of the sub- 
limes The mystery of Junius increases his impor- 
tance.” 

There.is prudence, good sense, and an unmistakeable 
indication of a thorough knowledge of mankind. in 
these shrewd evasions of the sagacious Junius. Lord 
Chesterfield describes Ais anonymous writings as 
“ sybil’s leaves” —a classical reference that will remind 








the reader at once of Wilkes’s “ oracular” correspon- 
dent.. The Editor of the Grenville Papers has taken | 


no. notice whatever of Lord Chesterfield’s claims to | 
the letters of Junius, although it is well known that | 


he has for some time been acknowledged as the only 
person who could in every respect sustain the character 
of Junius. Yet the most distant allusion that might 
implicate him with the political parties of that period 
has. been scrupulously avoided. Wuy? 








DICTIONARY AND DIRECTORY OF 
LIVING AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


Authors and Artists will be supplied with Printed Forms for giving to us 
the necessary information, on application by letter to the Publisher. 
An Alphabetical Index of Names, at the close of each volume, will 
supply the means of ready reference. } 





ARMFIELD (GEORGE), Artist, Animal Painter, No. 4, 
Durham Cottage, Lupsis-road, Camberwell. Born 1811, at 
Bristol. 

Exhibited at the Royal Academy and most of the London 
and Country Exhibitions, some Engraved, principally for 
Sporting works. 

BARBER (JOHN. ROBERT, D.D.), Author, 8, Vauxhall- 
place, South Lambeth. Born 1798, at Birmingham, War- 
wickshire. 
Divinity and Hebrew Prizeman ; Chaneellor’s Prizeman, 
July commencements, 1818; ordained to the Curacy of 
Yardley, Worcestershire, 1822; subsequently Curate of St. 
Nicholas, Guildford; Head Master of Pimlico Grammar 
School; then of the Royal Naval School; Minister of St. 
Paul’s Vauxhall for seventeen years; and Chaplain of the 
parish of Lambeth, 1840, and Chaplain of School of Industry, 
Norwood, Surrey. Author of— 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. Dublin: 1819. 

Occasional Sermons. London: Hatchard. 

Letters on Controversial Subjects to the Bishop of Exeter 
and Rey. H. B. Bulteel. 

Lectures on Popery, &c. &c. London: Rivington and 
Nisbet. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: Deighton. 


BELL (GAVIN MASON), Author, Secretary of the London 
Chartered Bank of Australia. Eldest son of the late Robert 
Bell, Esq., of Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas. Born at 
Nassau in 1806. Educated chiefly in Scotland. Studied Law 
four years. Has been engaged in banking nearly twenty-five 
years. Is at present preparing a “ Dictionary of Banking.” 
Married : first, in 1831, Agnes, eldest daughter of Syme Tod, 


Esq., of Stornoway—died in 1838; and, second, in 1850, Mary | 


Anne, third daughter of John Reaston, Esq., of Driffield, 
Yorkshire. Has published the following works: 
The Literary Album: Original and select. Glasgow: 1829. 
Universal Mechanism. Glasgow: M‘Phunn, 1830. 
Life of Richard Cameron. Two editions. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1833—1842, 
Life of Donald Cargill. Glasgow: Dow, 1836. 
The Philosophy of Joint-Stock Banking. Longmans, 1840, 
The Currency Question. Longmans, 1841. 
The Country Banks and the Currency. Longmans, 1812. 


The Banker’s and Merchant’s Pocket Guide. Glasgow: 
M‘Phunn, 1843. 
Guide to the Investment of Capital. Mitchell, 1846. 


Has contributed various articles to the Foreign and Colonial 


Educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; B.A. 1817; | 


| 


| 





} 


| 
| 
| 





Review, the Westminster Review, Kitto’s Cyclopedia of | 


Biblical Literature, The Bankers’ Magazine, Hunt's New 
York Magazine, Kitto's Journal of Sacred Literature, and 
other periodicals. For upwards of three years wrote the 
weekly leading article in the Banking department of 
the Atlas. Was some time editor of the Great Northern 
Advertiser, afterwards one of the editors of the Railway 


Herald, and contributed largely on general subjects to | 


the metropolitan and provincial press. 


CHESNEY (FRANCIS RAWDON), Author, Packolet, Kil- | 


keel, Ireland, Colonel Royal Artillery. Born at Ballyvea, 
Barony of Morne, County Down, 1789. Educated at the 
Royal Academy, Woolwich; obtained his commission as 
lieutenant in the Royal Artillery 1804; served at Portsmouth, 
Guernsey, and Gibraltar until 1825; went to Turkey to assist 
the Turks against the Russians during the war of 1828—1829; 
employed under the Foreign Office to survey the routes to 
India by the Red Sea and the Euphrates; sailed down the 
Euphrates on a raft. In consequence of his report, 20,0002 
‘were voted by Parliament for a steam expedition to the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, to which he was appointed commander 
with the rank of Colonel; reached the mouth of the Orontes 


| 
| School Repository, 3 Vols. 
| 


in March, 1835; returned to England towards the close of 


1837; commanded the Royal Artillery in China from 1843 to 


1847, and in the Cork district from 1847 to 1852. Receiveda 


testimonial from the Royal Humane Society, and a medal 


from the French Shipwreck Seciety, for saving lives on the 
coast of Ireland in 1814; elected a member of the Royal 


Society, on his first return from the Euphrates, in 1832; re- 


ceived the Royal Geographical medal on his second return, 
in 1837; elected a member of the Royal Berlin Geographical 
Society in 1850; received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law from the University of Oxford in 1851; by command 
of the Government, undertook to write the account of the 
Euphrates Expedition, but the failure of a part of the funds 
promised by the Government still delays the publication of 
vols, III. and IV. cf the narrative. Married, in 1822, 
Georgette Forster, daughter of John Forster, Esq., of Bor- 
deaux; she died at Gibraltar in 1825, In 1839 married 
Everilda, daughter of General Sir John Fraser, G.C.H. ; she 
died in 1840. In 1848 married Louisa, daughter of Edward 
Fletcher, Esq., of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, London- 
Author of— 

Reports on the Navigation of the Euphrates. _ 1833. 
Printed for private circulation. 

Observations on the Reconstruction of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. London: W. Clowes and Son, 1849. 

The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Euphratesand 
Tigris. Vols. I. and If. London: Longman and Co., 
1850. 

Observations on the past and present state of Firearms, 
and the probable effect in war of the new Musket ; with 
a Proposition for Reorganising the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. London: Longman, 1852. 


HOBBS (WILLIAM), Author, St. Mary’s Priory, Reading, 
Berks, Solicitor. Born 1816, at South Molton, Devon. 
Author of— 

The County Court Acts (legal), with Introduction and 

Notes. 1847. 
Second edition, 1851. Bond, Bell-yard. 
A contributor to the Berkshire Chronicle. 


MERRY (WILLIAM), Author, Highlands, near Reading, 
County Magistrate. Born 1792, London. Son of the late 
Deputy Secretary at War; educated at Winchester; held an 
official employment in the War Office for many years, the 
larger portion of this period as Private Secretary to a 
Cabinet Minister; resigned office on the dissolution of the 
Cabinet in 1828, and since then has exercised the duties of a 
County Magistrate and Visiting Justice. Author of— 

The Philosophy of a Happy Futurity. 1840. Five editions. 

Predestination and Election. 1843. 

Observations on Prison Discipline. 

The Separate System. 1846. 

Transportation. 1848. 
Publishers, G. Lovejoy, Reading: 

ton and Adams, London. 


ROBERTS(EDWARD) (Jorwerth Glan Aled), Author, Rhyl, 
Flintshire. Born 1821, at Llansaman, Denbighshire. Authorof 

Pentecost: a Prize Poem. Llanelly: Rees. 

The Tower near Mold: a Prize Poem. Mold: Jones. 

Palestina: a Poem. Cardiff: Owen. 

Resurrection of Christ: a Poem. Llanelly: Rees. 

The Seaman: a Prize Poem. Carnarvon: Rees. 

Mostyn. Do. Bangor: Martin. 

Liberty: a Poem. Rhyl: D. Li. Lewis. 

The Spirits of Nature: a Poem. Rhyl: D. Ll. Lewis. 

Cerdd Allwyn: a Poem. Denbigh: Gee. 

Brad y Cyllill Hirion: Tragedy. Ruthyn: Clarke. 

Caniadau yr Aelwyd. Bala: Saunderson. 

Mormonism: an Essay. Merthyr Tydfil: Jones. 

Contributed to:—Seren Gomer; Drysorfa; Gweladgarwr; 
Bedyddiwr; Wawd Dysgedyr; Greal; Eurg-awn; 
Adolygydd; Traethodydd; Cronicl; Carnarvon Herald ; 
North Wales Chronicle; Amserau; Seren Cymru; Cymro, 
&e. &e. 


SIMPSON (ROBERT), Author, Skerton, Lancaster. Born 
at Derby, 1796. Married, first, Anne, daughter of John 
Borough, Esq , of Derby, by whom had eight children, of 
whom two sons and two daughters are now living; married, 
secondly, Anne, daughter of Mr. John Bell, Nottingham, 
by whom had four children, of whom one only, a daughter, 
is now living. Educated at Quarndon School, Derbyshire; 
entered Queen's College, Cambridge, 1815; elected Scholar 
of Queen’s, 1818; Graduate B.A., 1819; M.A., 1822; elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, 1824; Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Literature, 1825; ordained Deacon, 
1820, Priest, 1821, both on letters dimissory from the Bishop 
of Lichfiel] and Coventry, by Rev. D. Law, Bishop of 
Chester; first Curacy, Mickleover, in Derbyshire, 1820; 
successively Curate of St. Michael's, 1821, St. Peter's, St. 
George's (now Christ Church, Derby), Parish Church, 
Newark, Notts., 1832; Incumbent of Warslow and Elkstone, 
county Stafford, 1824; 1837 Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Newark, built for him by subscription of the inhabitants 
on the death of the Vicar of Newark; resigned through 
ill-health, 1843; Curate of St. Paul’s, Bristol, 1844, for six 
years, until the death of the Vicar; for a short time curate 
of St. Luke's, in the same city ; afterwards Chaplain to the 
Bridewell there; from whence appointed Incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, Skerton, 1850. Published his first work, a tract, 
entitled, The Christian Friend, 1815. Author of— 

Translation of Heidelberg Catechism, 1819. 


1845. 


Whittaker; and Hamil- 


History of Derby, 2 vols. 8vo. 1825. 
Lectures on Elijah, 1836. 
Clergyman’s Manual, 8vo. 1842. 


Volume of Sermons, 12mo. 1825. Second Series, 1850. 
History of Lancaster. 1852. 


Edited Bristol Protestant, 2 Vols. 18mo., and Infant's 


Various Controversial Tracts on the Socinian, Romish, and 
other controversies; a variety of tracts, one of which was 
adopted by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
entitled Simpson’s Primer, used in most of our National 
| Schools, and in different missionary stations abroad. 


| VERRAL(CHARLES), M.R.C.S.E. Surgeon, 3, Weymouth- 
street, Portland-place. Born 1823, at Seaford, Sussex. En- 
tered University College, London, 1845; elected house sur- 
geon to the Asylum for the Cure of Spinal Distortions 1846; 
obtained the diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons 1848 ; 
appointed surgeon to the Hospital for the Cure of Deformities, 
Portland-road, Regent’s-park, June, 1848; and to the Sea- 
| bathing Infirmary, at Eastbourne, in September of the fol- 
lowing year. Elected Fellow of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don in 1849, Author of 
The Spine; its Curvatures, and other Diseases, their 
Treatment and Cure; with Remarks upon Paralysis. 
London: Churchill, 1851. 
Lateral Curvature of the Spine; with Directions for its 
effectual Removal without the Necessity of constantly 
Lying Down. London: 1853. 





Contributor of several communications on the Nature and 
Treatment of Deformities in the Medical Times and 
Medical Circular. 








OBITUARY. 


GAtanos.—Recently, aged 69, at. Benares, Hindostan, M. 
Demetrius Galanos, the most learned linguist that modern 
Greece has produced, and who for more. than twenty 
years ocenpied with distinction the chair of Sanserit at the 
College of Benares. His numerous works on the dif- 
ferent idioms of Asia, the fruit of forty years’ research, 
and which are all unpublished, M. Galanos has bequeathed 
to the University of Athens, on condition of its causing 
them to be published ; for which purpose the testator has 
left sufficient funds. The University accepts the gift and 
the office; and has appointed its rector, Dr. Georgio 
Thypaldos, to conduct the publication, The works will 
make about ten foiio volumes. 

Gauti.—Recently, at Paris, Signor Filippo Galli, who, after 
singing eight years as tenor, subsided into a basso, and was 
the original representative of characters in Rossini’s best 
operas. He was born in 1783 at Rome; and, during 
the latter years of his life, had held an appointment as 
Professor in the Conservatoire at Paris. 

Harmer.—Recently, in London, Mr. James Harmer, better 
known as Mr. Alderman Harmer, and as the proprietor of 
the Weekly Dispatch, 

Joner.—Reeently, M. Van Jonge, keeper of the Archives of 
Holland, and an eminent historian. He wrote a History of 
the Dutch Navy, which is much admired by his countrymen. 








SALVATION AND THE Goop.—Redemption catnot 
be considered merely a restoration, nor a mere per- 
fected creation, but rather that it is the one through 
the other; at all events, redemption is related to 
an original good, apart from which the bad itself 
would have no place and opportunity for existence 
and continuance, seeing that redemption is closely 
and consentaneously related to the bad. Moreover, 
the good, in which bad and evil have found oppor- 
tunities for manifestation, and which stood in need 
of deliverance, cannot be the same from whence 
redemption causatively proceeds ; hence the pre- 
sumption of an eternal Good, or a God, and of a 
created good or Divine creature, is fundamental to 
Christian faith and life. A belief in the Redeemer 
cannot be separated from a belief in the Creator; 
but first through a knowledge of the Redeemer does 
the Creator, together with all his work, become 
known in his perfect goodness and truth.—itzsch’s 
System of Christian Doctrine. 
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OX’S MAGNBSIA LOZENGES, 
effectual and convenient remedy in cases of Heartburn, Acidity 
of Stomach, Flatulence, and Indigestion, have been increasing in sale 
during the last fifty years, the Magnesia being peculiarly combined 
with other Antacid Medicines, which increase its effects. Sold in boxes 
at Is. oe 4s. — 1ls., and 21s. Sent free by post on receipt of Stamps 
to the a 
Wholesale Depot, M. POUND’S, 198, Oxford-street, London. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per 


dozen, carriage paid to all parts of England. —At this moderate 
price we beg to offer to the Public the same Wine as especially shipped 





’ 
the most | 


| Ornamental Glass always on view. 


for, apd purveyed by us to, the late Duke of Cambridge (hence its | 


name), and to H.R.H. the pregent Duke of Cambridge, and which has 
been known for years \erre the higher circles as the finest pale dry 
Wine importe d-into this coun 
Sole Consignees, W. T. 
ings, Strand, London. 
Gentlemen are invited to call and taste samples. 





BREIDENBACH'S 
EAT DE 


10s. Case of Six. 


(GENUINE COLOGNE. 


Tne Empress EvGENte’s | KoyaL Hunt Bovquet. 

NOSEGAY. | JAPANESE PERFUME. 
BOUQUET OF THE PRADO. | ENGLISH WALLFLOWERS. 
VIOLETTE DU Boils, CLOVE PINK. 


FLOWERS OF ERLN, 
WHITE ROSE. 
is. Gel, 5a, and 10s. Bottles. 
BREIDENBACH. -Removed from Park-street to 187B, ‘New 
Bond-street. 


SANDAL Woop. 
SWEET BRIAR. 





TT’O LADIES.—A Sample STAY, carriage free, 
to any part of the country, on receipt of a Post-office order. 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 
The “ Paris Wove” Stay (white or grey) ... 10s. 6d. per pair. 
Elastie Bodice (recommended by the Faculty) 12s. 6d. ” 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally low prices. Families waited 
be sal by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free of 
ex 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the 
5, Stockwell-street, Greenwich.— Established 1812. 


O the LADIES.—The powerful influence of 


the Sun on the Skin during the Summer and Autumn calls for 
increased attention in preserving its delicacy and beanty. The most 
pleasing and effectual specific for this desirable object is ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR, so deservedly established in Royal and Publie favour and 
Its a tion neutralises the effects of atmosphere, and 
induces that health, y action of the microscopic vessels of the Skin, by 
which its delicacy and beauty are so essentially promoted. Freckles, 
Tan, Spots, Pimples, and Discolorations fly before the application of 
the KALYDOR, and give place to a healthy smoothness and trans- 
parency of Complexion. Ladies travelling or taking out-door exercise 
will find it to diffuse a grateful and refreshing feeling. In cases of 
Sunburn or Stings of Inseets, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
In Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. each. 
CAUTION !—The words “ ROWLANDS' KALYDOR ” are on the 
Wrapper of each. Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and by ali Chemists and Perfumers. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 


Bridge), and 














BE LLINGH AM and Co., 4, Beaufort-build- 


()' SLERS’ TABLE GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 


conducted in con- | 


LUSTRES, &e., 
nexion with 
blished 1807. 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, 
exceedingly moderate prices. 
elegant designs, for Gas or 


44, Oxford-street London, 
their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass at 
Crystal Glass Chandeliers, of new and 
Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Furnishing orders executed with 
despatch. 





(THE TEA DUTY is now REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s, per Pound—the 
Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good 
Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly 
Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. 
Money. 

The best Plantation Coffee 
ls. 4d, 

Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage free, 


recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 
Those who purchase now will save 
Pound. The best Mocha, 


is now ls. per 


by our own 


| Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the Value of 40s. or 
| upwards, by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merehants, 
King William-street, City, London. 


| the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. 


obtained the Patronage of Mer Majesty and the Royal Family, but | 


has become of general use to every class of the community, 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town and 
Country, i in Packets of 6d. and ls., andin Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 


nd 10s. each. 
Qik JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for re- 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite , preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, and for the febrile 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable.—On the value of Mag- 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Flaid 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article in powder. 8old by 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. fid., 5s. 6d., 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. e 
N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon- Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
RIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 




















and is | 





\ ARIC IN’'S CORSAL ETT ( ) DI MEDICI. 
+ ‘It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethre n who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful invention—a beautitully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.’—EDiT0R of the Medical 
Circul: 

Ladies s in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITI AND, 

facturers, 54, Connaught-terrac 





Patentees and sole Manu- 
sabes es Park, London. 


M4zion’s N’S RESILIENT BODICE and 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
would er health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bod EDITOR, Kidd's own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female form 

PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, details of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Direetions for 5elf-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch). 


} ATS for INDIA.—ELWOOD'S 

AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat of 
This principle 
is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c. 
To be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 
Tyler, 7, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange 
Bailey, 46, Fleet-street; Beardm< 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 98, 
Gracechurch-street; Chatting, ewgate-street ; Cole, 25, Bridge- 
street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Regent-street ; 
Jupp, 222, Regent-street ; Lea, 1, Pall- mall; Lock, 6, St. James's-street; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street; Reynolds, 125, Strand ; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; o 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, London. 



































GHIRTS S —FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 
only at34, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 38, Poultry,” 
without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities: 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
oating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. 
»rices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
aew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 

RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London vamiaal 185, Strand.) 


LBANY LAMP AN iD C 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 

burn superior to all others; 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. perTb. ; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Be st Mottied, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls. ; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all othe: 
ented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 





very 





| superior to Spe TT 5 Clarke’ ~ it efined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 


Lls., and 21s. | 
| Wholesale pr 


wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as | 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they | 


will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home fi from Ten till Five. 


BRUIL LER'S TARAX ACU M, or DANDELION 


COFFEE. This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured 
beverage contains the full Medicinal properties of the Dandelion, 
which are most skilfully and delicately preserved in this preparation of 
the root of that vegetable. The Inventors think it would be superfluous 
in this Address to say more than that the Medical Faculty have, for 
years past, used and recommended this Dietetic Article for the cure of 
Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs; the symptoms of 


which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia, | 


or Indigestion, Pulmonary Consumption, Calculous A ffections ,Jaundice, 
Constipation of the Bowels, or Habitual Costiveness, Cutaneous A ffections 
or Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression 
irits, Loss of Appetite, Flatulency or Debility of the Stomach, 

pf with other functional derangements. In promoting a healthy 
secretion of bile, &c., it may be employed with great advantage, 
Families and others ‘will find this a most wholesome and agreeable 
beverage for daily use; and one which from its valuable detergent and 
purifying properties, cannot ultimately fail to supply the plac e of the 
ordinary domestic beverages—tea and coftee. This importantinvention 
has received the approbation and patronage of the most eminent 
members of the Medical profession ; amongst whom, for example, the 
following few may be mentioned, viz. Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
Bryant, Conquest, Dunn, Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, 
Marsden, Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, 
Williams, Yeoman, &c. 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s, 6d. and 4s, 6d,, and may be had, with 

rinted Directions, at most Druggists, Medicine Warehouses, and Tea 
— or direct from BUTLER and HARDING, 4, Cheapside, 

ondon 

For shipping it will be found an excellent Article, and its cooling, 
purifying, and detergent properties render it a most valuable beverage 
or the Indies, or other warm or Continental climates. 


6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, 
the Colosseum. 

N.B. —Country orders, amounting to 101. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


\ OORE and BUCKLEY’S PATENT 
4 CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 

In pints, 3¢., and half-pints, ls. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, 
the Cream twice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but a penny. 

ENGLISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. Moore (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. They ari 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, from theie 
extreme sai de y of flavour, and economy. 

BORDEN’S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
pound of which contains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef ; 
one ounce making Soup sufficient for a meal. Price 3s. per Ib. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists in 
own and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London. 


DIC HAR D 


Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 68, 
doors west of Wells-street, having completed the enlarging of his 
premises, begs to offer to his friends and the public generally 
advantages of increased accommodation for earrying on busines 
wishes to draw attention to his STOCK of BLECTRO-PL 


Solar, 3s. 
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ARTICLES, made of the best white metal, properly hammered, and 
silvered by Elkington’s process. 
Fiddk Thread Lily or King’s 
Pattern Pattern. ‘Pattern. 
Electro Silver Plated £ ss. d. £40 Za. 
Table forks, per dozen .......0.008 116 0 218 0 35 0 
Table spoons, per dozen .. 116 0 218 0 350 
Dessert spoons, per dozen 18 0 250 210 0 
Dessert forks, per dozen 180 250 210 0 
Gravy spoons, per pair ol 0 110 16 0 
Soup ladle, each .. 014 0 019 0 140 
Fish Knife, each. ou v 019 0 13 0 
Sauce la adles, the s set of four 018 0 1 0 180 
Salt spoons, the set of ear 070 096 on 0 
Tea spoons, per dozen .. 120 110 0 116 0 
Sugar tongs, per pair 03 6 05 6 0 6 
£11 0 6 £4140 £19 4 6 


| Arms in the Centre. 


Richly-cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, | 


PATENT | 


2s. 6d. 


Just published, price 2s.; post free 
ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH(EA ; its 
4 Nature and Treatment ; with an Exposition of the Frauds that 
are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual 
cure of this disease. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row 


] IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is 








far 
Superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion ‘for 
the toilet, or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. fts numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
perties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, and by 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 
*,* Be sure to ask for “ Rimmel's,” as there 


I IXON’S ANTIBIL IOUS PILLS :.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during which period its efficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 
all cases of Disordered Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangeinent, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the nist 
obstinate cases of Piles; and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 
Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sussex ; 
and retail by all respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s. and 22s. each. 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE DixoRN,” on 


the Government Stamp. 
S CHW EPPE’S SODA, POTAS Ss, | and 
MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Esta 
ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of these 
well-known Waters, and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
sustained. Every Bottle is protected by a Label with the Name of 
their Firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as forthe tast 
Twenty Years. 








3,” are many counterfeits. 














51, Berners-street, London. 





FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
GURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
KN 


NEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging ; 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PEANTE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied. 











H EAL and SONS’ ILLUSTR ATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It contain 
Designs and Prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED different BEDSTEADS, 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, Rorewood, 
and Walnut-tree Woods; also of every description of Bedding. 
Blankets, and Quilts. And their new Warerooms enable them to keer 
one Bedstead of each design fixed for inspection, as well as an extensive 
assortment of Bed-room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damatks, and 
Dimities, so as torender their Establishment complete for the general 





| furnishing of Bed-rooms. 


SONS, Great 


best | 


List of | 


ANDLE| 


Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per | 


HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding a 
196, Tettenham-court-ro: 


EASE IN WALKING AND COMFORT TO THE FRET. 


H ALL and CO., PATENTEES of 
LEATHER-CLOTH, or PANNUS CORIUM, 

SHOES for TENDER FEET. Peculiarly soft and easy 
Wellington-street, Strand, leading to Waterloo-bridge, London. 
The Leather-cloth, or Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes, are the 

softest and easiest ever worn ; they yield to the action of the Feet 

without the least pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, and ar 
extensively acknowledged to be the most valuable relicf for all wh« 
suffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or any Tenderness of the 

Feet. They resemble the finest leather, and are cleaned with ordinary 

blacking. 

Superior Valeanised India-rubber Over-shoes, or Goloshes, which 
prevent sliding, and keep the Feet thoroughly dry and warm. An 
accurate fit may be obtained by sending an old boot or shoe. 

Portable Waterproof Dresses for Ladies and Gentlemen, which can 
with convenience be carried in the pocket. Ladies’ Cloaks, wit) 
Hoods, 13s.; Gentlemen’s Dresses, comprising Cape, Overalls, and 
Hood, 21s. the suit; Over-coats, &c. 





the 


BOOTS and 








(SARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 


PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 


j ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 


most public budies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for ont- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door pzint ever invented, for the 
preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 and €00) testimonials 
in its favour, and which, from the rank and station im society of those 
who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testimonial 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, Nx 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, Londor 

No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direc t 


WARDED a Prize Medal under Class XIX. 

—To the CARPET TRADE.— ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
Cc CARP ETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 
sent Season are now out, and will be fouad far superior to any they have 
hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public can be sup- 
plied at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. 
I'he Company deem it necessary to caution the Public against parties 
who are selling an inferior description of goods as Felted ( arpets, which 





| will not bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or 


| durability ; 


and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested 
by purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends 
of the piece, “ Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,” with the Royal 

The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood 
Mills, Leeds, and Borough-ro: ao; Wonton Whoiesale Warehouses, at 





8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


Oxford-street, four | 


RR INTS of HOUSES.—BE L L's S PATENT 
COLOUR is now established beyond question for permanency, 
beauty, and economy, destroying all greenish vegetation. May be 
applied by any ordinary workman, and only one-eighth the cost of oi! 
paint. In casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 8s. 15s. and 21s. each. 

DAMP WALLS.—PATENT ELASTIC PAINT, as used at the 
Tunnel, Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, and various other publi 
and private Establishments. Sold in quantities to cover 150 square 
feet, for 10s.; and guaranteed. 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, 
beauty, and permanence, ready for use. 
Greens and Blue, 7s. per gallon. 

BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half t! 
only 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

NEW PATENT COLOUR FOR INSIDE WORK, may be applied on 
Wood, Stueco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. No smell, and will dry in ap 
hour. In casks of | cwt. at I4s. 

PATENT INDIA RUBBER PUTTY, never shrinks, therefore no 
possibility ofleakage. 28s. perewt., or 4s. per stone. 

G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills. 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street 

Louden. 








invaluable for cheapness 
White, Stone, and Lead, és. 


1¢ usual pric 
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June. The 
CLARKE, BEETOY 


rice 1s. fancy boards; Is. 6d. cloth, gi 
FAMILY SERIES. “y rolume 
GAMBLER’3S WIFE. By Mrs. GREY. 

and Co. Fleet-street. 


Now sar —Price One Shilling, demy 8vo. sew 


RITAIN’S WRECK, 
AHEAD. By AN OLD HAND ON BOARD. 
—*‘ Moniti meliora sequamur. 
: HOULSTON "and STONEMAN, Paternoster-row. 
— T. Suort; and all Booksellers. 








This day is published, with any = ig Lithographic Plates, some 
coloures ». One Guinea, 
NATURAL {ST’S RAMBLES on the 
DEVONSHIT:% COAST. By P. H. GOS A.L.S., Author of 
4* The Ocean,” “ A \«turalist’s ore in Jama : 
Jou ¥ VAN VOORST, » Paternente 


Just published, royal tto., bound in cloth, price 14s. 


HE ALPHABET ANNOTATED, and 

Hints upon Slip-Slop to improve the Language of the living 

Millions poe) the Millions yet to live. By an OLD ETONIAN, with 
sixty-four pages of Illustrations, by G. W. TERRY, Esq. 
London : ACKERMANN and Co., Strand. 





a few days, price Ls. 

ROFITABLE. “PC JULTRY: 
ment in Health and Disease. By W. 

of a series of Papers on the Diseases of Poultry, 
aoe: "), with large Illustrations, after original desig’ 


and all Booksellers and 


their Manage- 


in the 
ns by HARRISON 


| Pe DARTON and Co., Holborn-hill ; 
Newsmen. 


MONEY.—Just published, price 2s. 6d. pp. 110, 


OTTINGS on MONEY; or, a Few Remarks 
on Currency, Coinage, and a New Decimal System, with the 
Theory of Annular Coinage. By THOMAS WILSON, Chevalier de 
TOrdre du Lion Neerlandais, Author of “ Influence of E ish Capital,’ 
“ Partnership en Commandité,” “ E ngland’s Foreign Policy,” &c. 
London: ErFrixGHam WILSON, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 








Just published, price 6s. cloth 


HESHIRE: its HISTORICAL and 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS illustrated in a series of Biogra- | 


With a Reprint of Burghall's Diary, begun in 1628 


hical Sketches. 
py 1 By T. se iam BARLOW, Esq. -F.L.S. 


and ended in 1663. 


July 1, price 2d., continued monthly. 


ICAL COLLECTOR. No. IV.. 
London: W. KENT & Co. 


Manchester: BURGE & PERRIN. 





ready, price 5s, each volume, 
iD- BOOKS FOR IRELAND. 


Each containing nearly 


OUR HAN 


By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


pocket and tuc . 
No. 1. DU BL IN AND WICKIOW. 
No. 2. THE SOUTH AND KILLARNEY. 6 
No. 3. THE NORTH AND THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 
No. 4 THE WEST AND CONNAMARA. 
London: Virnrve, HALL, and Virtue. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 
AGENCY, 


ToD sor ad 

AW of HOUSE and ESTATE 

and the LAW respecting REAL PROPERTY, and LANDL' ORD 

and TENANT, carefully collated and tested. By ALFRED COX, 
Estate Agent, in his work on “ PROPERTY,’ ’ publishe od this day, in 
which so many topies have been considered, that “The LANDLORD'S 
and TENANT'S GUIDE” is useful for general References, while it is 
‘especially adapted for the Professional Man, and to the Re: quirements 





of the Independent Gentry, whether permancutly settled or intending | 


to remove to other Property. 
Price 10s. post free, from the Author's Offices, 68, New Bond-street. 





In Two Parts at 4s. ; or complete in One Volume, price 10s, cl. gilt, 


HE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION IN DUBLIN. Edited by 8. C. HALL, 
Eeq., F.S.A. Comprising a Series of Wood Engravings of the best and 
most prominent Specimens of Art Manufacture included in this Na- 
‘tional Exhibition. 
This Catalogue—which the Committee sanction by their authority and 
assist to circulate in the building—is published in association with the 
Art Journal, and thus issued at a price that, under other circumstances, 
~would be impossible. 
rising nearly 200 Wood Engravings, and six Engravings on Steel. 
he Second Part will be similar in character and contents. 
London: VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE. Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


Just published, price 49. 6d. cloth lettered, 


or. EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 





Volume XIX. 
Price ls. fancy boards, 
CHAMBERS’S REP¢ SITORY OF 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—Volume IV. 
CONTENTS : 
THE MINES AND MIN eRS OF CORNWALL. 
THE OLD wit HCRAFTS, 
THE ARTIST'S LOVE, 
. HENRY ARNAUD AND THE WALDENSES. 
. HISTORY OF THE Moon. 
. SCENES FROM PEASANT LIFE IN NORWAY. 
. ELIZABETH STUART AND THE PALATINATE. 
SPIRIT OF THE LUSIAD. 
Also, Part VIIL., containing Nos. 29 to 32, price 5d. sewed. 
Title and Contents of Vols. I. to IV. may be had of the Boo insethexi, 
price One Penny each. 


Price 6d. paper cover, 
CHAMBERS'S POCKE T MISCELLANY. 
To be ont in Monthly Volumes. 


Yolume XIX. 
W. and R. CuAmpers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., Amen 
Corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow ; J. M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


INSTRUC 





Third Edition, just published, pric 
HISTORY OF INFUS SORIAL 
ANIMALCULES, LIVING and FOSSIL. By ANDREW 

PRITCHARD, Esq., M.R.1., Author of the ‘ Micrographia,” &c. 


The author, in pre paring for the third time a Manual on the subject | 


of the Infusoria, hopes to maintain the position ceded to him on the 
two former occasions. 
Animalcules, which gave general satisfaction to the microscopic ob- 
server, and opened a new era on that subject in this country. In 1841, 


the first edition of a History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil, was pub- | 
lished, in which the magnificent discoveries of Ehrenberg were brought | 


before the English reader, and a vast advance made to our knowle dge 
of Animaleules recorded. In the present attempt the recent discoveries, 
both Foreign and English, are ph - bee ted and digested, especially those 
of Ehrenberg, Siebold, Kiitzing, Dujardin, Stein, Bailey, Ralfs, Bright- 
well, and Niigeli. All the numerous genera and species of those 
beautifu shelled organisms, the Bacillaria (Diatomex, Naviculex, 

Desmidem), are described, and for the first time collected into one 
volume. This work is designed as a hand-book for Microscopic ob- 
servers, Physiologists, Botanists, and Geologists. It contains a gene ral 
history of the subject ; the various systematic classifications proposed ; 

instructions for procuring and examining Animalcules, and a minute 
account of their structure, propagation, &c. It occupies 712 pages, and 
és illustrated by 24 engravings on copper, and numerous woodcuts. 
Nearly every genus is figured. 

“We can sincerely say there is no work extant in which so much 
valuable information concerning the Infusoria can be found, and every 
microscopist should add it to his library.”—Silliman’s American Journal, 
March, 1853. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


for | 
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or BREAKE RS | 


Hinckley : | 
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| advantage 


B. TEGETMEIER (author | 
eg yam Gar- | 
Language, 


| Drama, 


| Articles of Dress, &c. 3 


C? 


| enlarg: with 
| GEORG & B. 


THE CHESHIRE & LANG. ASHIRE HISTOR- | 


100 En- | 
gravings, Map, Frontispiece, &c., neatly bound in limp cloth, with | 


| Paper. 


|} OGG’S 


| 8vo. 
| tinued. 


The First Part consists of thirty-two pages, com- | 


| statue of “ 





| bition of Ancient Pictures at the 


| proved Stereoscope ;” 


In 1834, he completed a Natural History of | 





Just published, price 1s. . on, 1s. 8d.) 
NOTES ON ’ 
{AUSES OF FIRES oy "Buildings, arising 
’ from Grates, Furnaces, Stoves, Water, and Gas; or, WHICH IS 
SAFEST of the various methods of warming Buildings. By 
PAPWORTH, Architect and Surveyor to the Alliance 
Assurance Company. 
London: C. and E. LAYTON, 150, Fleet-street. 
Just published, price 5s. feap, 8vo. 
I AOCOON: an Essay on the Limits of 
4 Painting and Poe Translated from the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. By E. C. BEASLEY, one of the Tutors of Lea- 
mington College. With an Lease, by the Rev. T. BURBIDGE, 
LL.D., Master of Leamington Collez 
London: LONGMAN, BRowN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. Edinburgh 
BLACKWOOD and Sons. Oxford: F. MAacCPHERSON, Rugby 


| CROSSLEY and BILLINGTON, 





JEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING.— 
4 ROBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38, 
street, Lincoln'’s-inn, begs to inform Authors and Possessors of = 
1as brought inte successful operationa PLAN OF PUB NG 
sures an extended Publicity and considerable jeoaiae 
to the Authors, without his sustaining any risk or loss of 
interest in his Copyright. 





PULLEYN’S COMPENDIUM. 
ol. crown 8vo. bound in cloth, pr 
(THE E TY MOLOGICAL C OMP ENDIU M; 
or, Portfolio of Origins and Inventions; relating to 
Literature, and Govern-; Parliament, Laws, &c. ; 
Universities and Religious Sects ; 
Epithets and Phrases ; 
Remarkable Customs; 
Games, Field Sports 
Seasons, Months, ct Days of the 
Titles, Dignities, &c. | Week 
Names, Trades, P rofe ssions ; Re markable Localities, &c. &c. 
By WILLIAM PULLEYN 


ment ; 
Architecture = Sculpture ; 
Musi Painting, and 


Scientific Dise overies ; 


The Third Edition, revised and improved, by MERTON A. THoMs, Esq. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





ANTHON’'S CESAR. 
12mo. bound in roan, price 
ZESAR’'S COMMENT: RIES ON THE 


GALLIC WAR, and a specimen of the Greek Paraphrase, with 
English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Map, Plans of Battles, 
Sieges, &c., and Three Indexes, Historical, Geographical, and Archeo- 
logical, 7, CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Sixth Edition, corrected and 
additional Annotations, and Three Excursus, by 
WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

ANTHON’S CICERO. 

mo. bound in roan, price 6s. 

SELECT OR ATIONS of CICERO, with an 
English Commentary and Historical, Geographical and. Legal Indexes, 
by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. Thoroughly revised, corrected, and 
improved, by GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of Trinity ‘College, Dublin. 

* This volume contains Ten Orations: the first, second, third, and 
fourth against Catiline: those for Archias the Poet; for Marcellus; in 
favour of the Manilian Law; the Second Philippic against Antony; 
and the oration for Murena. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


. (THE PRESS.”—On Saturday, July 2, No. IX., 
price 6d., of THE PRESS, the New Weekly Conservative 
Published every Saturday. 
Office, No. 110, Strand. ‘To be had of all newsmen, and at the 
Railway Station. 
Money orders for subscriptions direct to the office, to be made payable 
to Mr. Alfred Ive. 








{onthly, price 
INS STR UCT OR: a First-Class 
Magazine of General Literature; embracing Contributions by 
many eminent Authors, 
Number L., for JULY 1853, is the First Monthly Publication in demy 
magazine form, in which style the work will in future be con- 


This number being the commencement of a new volume, as well as 


| the beginning of a series, affords the most favourable opportunity for 


new subscribers ordering ‘the magazine, 
Edinburgh: JAMES HoG@, 4, Nicolson-street. 
London: R. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Order from any Bookse Ner. 


TALE BY FRANK FAIRLEGH. 

QHAI ARP LONDON MAGAZINE - for 
h JULY, Price 1s. contains two superior Steel Engravings. Also— 
Helen Lyndsey. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship. By Frank Fairlegh. 
Twin Arrows. By the author of “ Schoolmaster of the Catacombs.” 
A Slave Hunt inthe Sahara. By Horace St. John, Esq. 
An Historico-Moral Sketch of the Hospital of St. Cross. By the 

Author of “ Mr. Horace Fitzjersey's Collegiate Experiences.” 
Nelly Nowlan’s Visit to the Camp at Chobham. By the Editor. 

London: VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUF, 25, Paternoster-row. 

Now ready, Vol. LI. of the New Series, — 6s. 6d., cloth lettered. 


pf! ART-JOURNAL for J JULY ‘contains 
two Engravings on Steel from Pictures in the Vernon Gallery :— 
fhe Sepulchre,” after Etty; and “ Musidora,” after Gainsborough. 
To these is added an E ngray ing, also on Steel, after Rauch's celebrated 
The Danaid.” 

The principal Literary Papers in the Number ofthe Month are :— 
“On the Embellishment of Public Buildings,” by Ed. Hall, rhe 
“The Domestic Manners of the English daring the Middle Ages,” 

T. Wright, F.S.A.; “ The Exhibition of Cabinet-work, &e. at Gone, 

house;"’ “ The Art-Entertainment at the Mansion- house ;’ * Exhi- 

British Institution;” “ The Com- 

National Gallery ;” “‘The New Crystal Palace ;" “ Im- 
" “ Picture Sales,” &c., &c. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION.—The last Portion of the 





mittee on the 


THE Illustrated 


| 
Catalogue of the Dublin Exhibition willl appear in the 47t-Journal for 
| July. 


Published by G. VirTvE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
ke IE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for July, price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains :— 

. Memorials of Wellington. 

On the Ancient Music of the Hebrews in general, and their Temple 
Music in particular. 

A Dinner of Herbs. 

A Hunter in the Prairies. 

Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters XXV., XXVI., XXVII. 

“The Story of Maiwara,” and the * Labours of Colonel Hall.” 

Poe and Poetry. Edgar Allan Poe—Alexander Smith. 

Songs for Summer. 

The University Commission. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, 

OrR and Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool: 

Edinburgh. 


PRE ‘EMASONS'’ ¢ dU ‘ARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR JULY. 

Engraving of the Royal Freemasons’ Girls’ School—The Increase of 
Freemasonry — On Benetit Societies: by the Rev. T. A. Buckley— 
Episodes in the Life of a Freemason—The Countess and the Serf: by 
Miss Pardoe—The Knights of St. Helen'’s—On Symbols and Symbolism 
—A Relic of the Pretender—Eleanora Unfeld—The Prison Flower: by 
Miss Pardoe—Olden Holiday Customs—Si j’étais Roi—Correspondence. 


PNA PO we 


Upper Sackville-street; WM. 8. 
JOHN MENZIES, 


Masonic Intelligence :—Supreme Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons | 


of England—United Grand Lodge—Grand Conclave of Masonic Knights 
Templar—The Ancient and Accepted Rite—Royal Freemasons’ Girls’ 
School — Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution — Metropolitan — Pro- 
vincial—Scotland—Colonial. 

Interesting Discovery at Jerusalem — Obituary — Notices to Corre- 
spondents. 

The Third Number will be published on the 30th of September. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 





This Cay is published, price 5s.; or, post free, 5s. 6d. 


ICKSON and MOWBRAY on POULTRY, 
edited by Mrs. LOUDON, with numerous beautiful Mustrations 
by HARVEY (including the Cochin-China Fow!). Post 8vo. 
HeENry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


+ * y ra 
\ ILTON’S PROSE WORKS, Vol. V. 
~ containing the conclusion of THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
translated and edited by the BISHOP of ‘ae With a 
General Index to the 5 vols. Post 8vo. cloth, 4 3 

fenry G. Bou, 4, 5, and 6, York- steed, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JULY. 
RISTOTLE’S ORGANON, or Logical 
f Treatises, with the INTRODUCTION of PORPHYRY, a 
translated, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction, and Index. By t 
Rev. O. F. "OWEN, M.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 3s, 6d. per volume. 
Henry G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S ILL USTRA’ TED LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


HINA, PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, and 
HISTORICAL, with some account of AVA and the BURMESE, 
SIAM and ANNAM. Illustrated by nearly one hundred fine En- 
gravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HENRY G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


\ ATTHEW of WESTMINSTER’S 
a FLOWERS of HISTORY, especially such as relate to the affairs 
of Britain, from the beginning of the world to A.D. 1307. Translated by 
C. D. YONGE, B.A. In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 5s. per volume. 
HENRY G. Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





This day, No. IIL, 
NNALS of ANATOMY ‘and PHY SIOLOGY 
i (Bibliography, Vol. I.) Conducted by JOTIN GOODSIR, F.R.S.S. 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinbur, 
SUTHERLAND and KNOX, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co, 
London. 





F.., CARLYLE ON wet 
y is published, 12mo. sewed, pri 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSE on the NIGGER 
QUESTION. Communicated by T. CARLYLE. 
Reprinted, with considerable Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. 
London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


CHAPTER on the WATER CURE. By 

Dr. WM. M‘LEOD, F.R.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Directory. 

In this little work the pr ne of the water cure are explained and 

illustrated. full account and deseription are also given of Ben 
Rhydding, the first water-cure establishment in Europe. 

To be had by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of Mr. HORTON, 

Iikley, Yorkshire. 


. 
HE IRISH SCHOOL-BOOKS at 
REDUCED PRICES.—The School-books and Maps published by 
Authority of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, are 
sold in London by GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Patrons and Promoters of Schools are requested to apply direct for a 
Catalogue of the new Hatem which, with an Analysis of the Books, 
will be forwarded per post gratis. 
London: 5, Paternoster-row, July 4, 1853. 


Panne. pe yin BRITISH BIRDS' EGGS. 
t of June was published, Part IT. o 
na rl ~ 
NE w EDIT ION (the Third) of HEWIT- 
SON'S BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. The Work will appear 
in Monthly Parts. Each Part will contain Four Coloured Plates 
and Letter-press, price 2s. 6d. The Plates will be entirely new, and 
from specimens of Eggs not figured in the former Editions. They will 
be drawn from Nature and on Stone, by W. C. HEWITSON. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 
Now published, with coloured illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


TRHE MARINE BOTANIST: an Introduction 
to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS; containing de- 
scriptions of all the species, and the best method of preserving them. 
By ISABELLA GIFFORD. Third Edition, greatly improved and 
enlarged. 
ROBERT FOLTHORP, Royal Library, Brighton; LONGMAN and Co., 
London; and sold by all Booksellers in the kingdom. 


GRACE GRAMMATICES COMPENDIUM. 
Now ready, a new and improved Edition, demy 12mo. price 3s. bound, 


Hw > 

HE GREEK GRAMMAR of EDWARD 

WETTENHALL, D.D., T.C.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore and 

Ardagh. Newly translated and arranged: with an Introduction and 

Notes, compiled from the most eminent Philologists. By GEORGE B. 

WHEELER, A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin, The Eleventh Edition, 

revised and greatly improved. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 




















p. 8v0., price 12s. (13s. free by ne with Ten Plates, & 
Us SEU MS, LIBRARIES, and PICTU RE 
a GALLERIES, Public and Private: their Formation, Architec- 
tural Construction, &c.: with the PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1850, and re- 
marks on its adoption by Scientific Institutions. By JOHN W. and W. 
PAPWORTH, Architects. 
“The whole constitutes a manual of information on a subject of 
great public interest."— Atheneum, April 2, 1853. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in one vol. 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d., Second and much 
TE ed Edition, 
NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the 
arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’ sGrammar, with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A. Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Also, by the same Author, size and price, 
A NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the 
Eton and King Edward the Sixth’s Grammars. 
These books are now introduced at Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, and 
numerous other public Schools throughout the country. 
London: D. NuTT, 270, Strand. 





In Weekly Numbers or Monthly Parts, demy 4to. 


HE STANDARD PSALMIST, arranged for 


Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Aroumpestinastt, By 
W. H. BIRCH, Organist of St. Mary's, Amersham. This work is 
intended as a Companion to the Rev. W. J. Hall's Selection of Psalms 
and Hymns, and also as a means of effecting a revival of Congrega- 
tional Singing. Each Psalm and Hymn has a tune, selected from the 
best authors, suited to the words, which are printed by permission 
underneath. It will be found a great boon to the Choir Master, and a 
musical treasure for private devotional singing. PartsI. to LV. now 
ready, price Is. 1d. each. 

London: HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row ; and JEWELL 

and LETC HFORD, 17, Soho-square. 

“This work, even in the present age of cheapness, may be con- 
sidered a marvel. Thirty-two pages of music for less than as many 
half-pence, consisting of Church melodies, ‘which breed devotion by 
their sacred tones,’ and these the best of this class of composition. 
They are very tastefully arranged, so that the work will, doubtless, 
become standard as a Church work, or for the family circle. The 
typography, by Broadw: ater of Amersham, i is well executed.” —IUustrated 
London News. 








LoypDON: Printed and Published by Joun CRoCKFORD, of 16, Oakle: y- 
square, Hampstead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at the Office, 
29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the 
City of Westminster, ou Friday, July 1, 1853, 
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